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PREFACE 


(Gok as a necessary aspect 
of all education is receiving new emphasis. In the past, organized 
guidance activities were limited more or less generally to the 
high school and college levels. Today we are recognizing the 
guidance needs of individuals from childhood through adult- 
hood. 

At first, guidance was regarded pre-eminently as vocational 
guidance; but we have come to realize that problems needing 
adjustment may arise in any or all of an individual’s life experi- 
ences. Moreover, the value of a guidance point of view to parents, 
school people, business executives, and social and civic leaders 
now is appreciated. 

Many good books have been written dealing with the organi- 
zation and techniques of guidance. Less attention has been 
given, however, to the all-inclusive aspect of guidance and the 
development of a guidance attitude. In An Introduction to Guidance 
the authors have attempted to meet this need. 

In Part I, “Guidance and Life Adjustment," consideration 
is given to an over-all view of guidance in relation to individual 
problems of adjustment in home and school and in occupational, 
social, and civic experiences. Various types of problem behavior 
and situations are presented to orient the reader to the difficulties 
of adjustment experienced by differing individuals in different 
areas of experience. 

In Part II, “The Guidance Program,” the organization and 
implementation of guidance services are described briefly. All 
that is attempted is the development of an understanding of 
guidance techniques which will help the reader to recognize 
the value of their application to the specific guidance situations 


treated in detail in Part III, “Guidance in Action.” 
v 


vi PREFACE 
Chapters 13 to 18 trace the guidance needs of individuals 
from childhood through adulthood. Attention is directed toward 
the specific functions of guidance services on each of these age 
and educational levels. What a person is like in any and every 
one of his life experiences depends in great part on the influence 
upon him of other people, either directly or indirectly. Guidance, 
therefore, should be regarded as a continuous process which 
should be available to anyone who needs it from early childhood 
to old age. 
Each phase of a person's life is important — home adjustment, 
job satisfaction, civic responsibilities, and social relationships. 
Psychologists are generally agreed, however, that an individual's 
experiences in the home and on the job represent the most 
significant factors of his adjustment. Hence Chapters 19 and 20 
discuss the life guidance needs in these two areas and methods 
of mecting them. Also, since community responsibility for citizen 
welfare is receiving new emphasis, Chapter 21 considers the 


ways in which the community can co-operate with the school 
in guidance activities. 


Finally, Chapter 22 directs attention 
toward the appraisal of existing guidance techniques and future 
trends. 


An Introduction to Guidance is designed to be a first book for 
anyone interested in helping others. Men and women who are 
planning to prepare themselves for careers in guidance or per- 
sonnel service will need to continue their studies in specific 
guidance areas. This book is addressed to all adults, especially 


teachers, who want to help individuals of any age to achieve 
desirable life adjustments. 


LrsTER D. Crow 
ALICE Crow 
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PART I 


GUIDANCE AND LIFE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


/ 


THE MEANING AND FUNCTION 
OF GUIDANCE 


p guidance concept is not new. 
There always have been people who occasionally needed the ad- 
vice of relatives, teachers, or other associates in meeting difficult 
situations. Existing attempts on the part of schools and communi- 
ties to organize systematic programs of guidance services, how-. 
ever, represent a recognition of the many problems of individual 
adjustment inherent in the complex pattern of modern life. The 
climactic conditions growing out of world unrest affect practically 
every phase of human experience. Adjustment to or improve- 
ment of the many current challenging situations is in part an 
individual responsibility which can be met by some people with 
a minimum of outside assistance. For others, an intelligent under- 
standing of their guidance needs and effective counseling services 
should be available to prevent their becoming the victims of 
the social, economic, and political changes they are required to 
meet. 


GUIDANCE NEEDS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


The present scene. New interpretations of the democratic way 
of life have resulted in devastating wars and from these wars. 
The concept of society as an organized group of individuals 
bound together by similarity of interests and activities is enlarg- 
ing not only geographically but also ideologically. Traditional 
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mores and customs are breaking down, but newer concepts of 
human interrelationships are still in a state of flux. Today, more 
than ever before, every man, woman, and child is expected to 
utilize his abilities and experiences for the benefit of others as 
well as for his own advancement. A philosophy of life that sets 
an individual against the group or that permits him to disre- 
gard the welfare of his fellows is becoming increasingly unpop- 
ular. The newer concept of society is that of a group wherein 
no one should have rights or privileges that he has not carned 
or that are denied to any other worthy member of a world 
fellowship. 

The realization of so broad a goal of world democracy cannot 
be achieved entirely and only through the efforts of world leaders. 
More and more, people — no matter how narrow and limited 
their sphere of experience — are beginning to recognize their 
personal responsibility toward effecting desirable social changes. 
Many are confused, however, and are asking for help. Who is 
qualified to give this assistance? When and where should guid- 
ance facilities be made available? What should be the attitudes 
and the ideals of those who are called upon to render guidance 
services? These are some of the questions discussed in the follow- 
ing treatment of the basic principles and practices of guidance. 

Attitudes toward guidance. People vary in the extent to 
which they are able to exercise independent judgment in the 
management of their affairs. Some persons .who consider them- 
selves self-sufficient could profit from assistance which is avail- 
able but about which they do not know or which they will not 
accept. There is another type of person who appears to be unable 
or unwilling to think for himself, to plan his own activities, or 
to discover for himself the information he needs. A person of 
this kind tends to transfer his "burdens" (all of which usually 
are considered by him to be of great magnitude) to the shoulders 
of other members of his family or of acquaintances, Unfortu- 
nately, coupled with this person's attitude of indecisiveness and 
dependence there may be a tendency to criticize adversely the 
assistance offered him by the one from whom he has sought help. 

Attitudes of dependence or independence usually result from 
experiences that begin in early childhood and continue through- 
out life. The extent to which an individual is able to maintain a 


| 
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nice balance between overindependence and too great depend- 
ence is closely related to the kind of guidance he receives, espe- 
cially during the formative years. Either too great overprotection 
during childhood and early adolescence or overemphasis during 
those years upon individual responsibility for one’s behavior is 
likely to result in the development of attitudes and forms of 
behavior which will interfere with later assumption of adult 
responsibilities or with good mental and emotional adjustment 
to life experiences. 

Not only do growing boys and girls need to be helped to meet 
their growing-up experiences satisfactorily, but also they should 
be led to realize the fact that no matter how well a person is 
adjusted to the challenges of childhood and adolescence, he is 
likely to be confronted as an adult of any age with problems 
which it may be beyond his power to meet successfully. In such 
situations, he should know where he can go for help, should be 
willing to utilize the opportunities that are available, and should 
learn to solve his problems in the light of his own best judgment 
after he has heard the suggestions of those who through training 
and experience are qualified to interpret the adjustive or mal- 
adjustive factors inherent in the situation. 


THE MEANING OF GUIDANCE 


Interpretation of the term. There probably is no term which 
has been used more loosely or more incorrectly than the word 
guidance. So universal has become the recognition of the need of 
help on the part of young people — and even older ones — in 
managing their affairs that there is an ever-increasing number 
of persons who seem to believe they are called upon to direct in 
some mystic way the thinking and the behavior of their fellows. 
Consequently, self-appointed advisers or counselors can be found 
in every field of human endeavor. 

We are becoming increasingly guidance-minded, and life 
problems are becoming more and more complex. Traditional 
mores and personal convictions concerning rightness and wrong- 
ness of attitude and behavior are breaking down. The black and 
white concepts held by our Puritan ancestors in matters dealing 
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with human relations are fast giving way to neutral grays. No 
longer are we able to affirm, unchallenged, that one mode of 
conduct is completely right and another wrong. Nor do the 
great mass of thinking people appear to be willing to assert 
didactically that any person in the light of his training or past 
performance can be expected to behave in the future in a 
manner similar to his past or present behavior. 

Many diverse factors inherent within our home, school, and 
social and occupational activities and relationships tend to pull 
us in different directions. We often find ourselves in such a state 
of confusion or bewilderment that it is difficult unaided to stcer 
the course of our conduct toward ends which will be mutually 
satisfying to ourselves and to those about us. Too often the felt 
need for advice or guidance leads us to become the victims of 
those who set themselves up as authorities in areas of guidance 
for which they have little or no capacity beyond the power to 
speak convincingly in terms of a “patter” of glittering gener- 
alities. These generalities seem to satisfy the listener at the 
moment, but they do little toward building within him the 
power to face reality courageously or to gain strength in mecting 
the specific problems which arise in his life. 

When we stress the fact that everyone, at one time or another, 
may be in need of guidance, we must be sure that we understand 
thoroughly just what it is that he needs and should have made 
available for his use. Guidance is not direction. It is not the 
imposition of (one person's point of view upon another. It is not 
(em Dioni, for an individual which he should make for 

Y + ^U IS not carrying the burdens of another's life. Rather, 
pn pug ee preity available by competent counselors 
Bacon bees X any age ito help him direct his own life, 
fe ln birdere point of view, make his own decisions, and carry 
ve i viam ae Da a ers the guidance 
interpretation of the Re is ots dene "i wd jee =: 

e fundamental thesis of guidance 


à i 
E help, or assistance. Jones's almost Classic definition reads as 
ollows: “Guidance involves 
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purpose; it assists him to solve problems that arise in his life.” 1 


In his presentation of the basic concept of high school guidance, 
Chisholm describes in some detail the functions to be served by 
guidance in a democratic society: 


Guidance seeks to have each individual become familiar with a wide 
range of information about himself, his interests, his abilities, his pre- 
vious development in the various areas of living, and his plans or ambi- 
tions for the future. Guidance then seeks to help him become acquainted 
with the various problems of social, vocational, and recreational adjust- 
ment which he faces. On the basis of those two types of information 
and the assistance of counselors, each pupil is helped to face his prob- 
lems and make plans for their solution. Out of the training and experi- 
ence the individual gets in meeting and solving his problems while in 
school, guidance aims to develop in him insight into the solution of his 
problems of living as well as a creative initiative whereby he will 
throughout life be able to meet and solve his own problems adequately. 

Guidance is based on the assumption that the world has a place for 
everybody, at least that our democratic America has — a place in the 
social world, a place in the world of education, a place in the civic life, 
and a place in the vocational world. This assumption is one of the con- 
cepts of a society where all men are created free and equal. Thus, 
guidance seeks to help the individual discover his own talents in com- 
parison to the opportunities of the world and help him prepare himself 
so that he can find or develop a place in which he can live a well- 
balanced life and contribute his part to the welfare of his fellow man.? 


A simple, practical, but challenging concept of guidance is 
contained in Hamrin's definition of guidance as “helping John 
to see through himself in order that he may see himself through."? 
This statement represents much more than a facile arrangement 
and rearrangement of words. To help John or Mary or any other 
child, adolescent, or adult to sce through himself may be a 
difficult task requiring the best efforts of a thoroughly trained 
guidance counselor who has infinite patience and a keen under- 
standing of the vagaries of human behavior and who has avail- 
able for his use many evaluating instruments. Once the guid- 


1 From Principles of Guidance, 3d edition, by Arthur J. Jones. Copyright 1945. 


Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
2 Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, p. 17. American Book 


Company, New York, 1950. i 
3 Shirley A. Hamrin, Guidance Talks to Teachers, p. 12. McKnight and McKnight, 


Bloomington, Ill., 1947. 
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ance worker has led an individual to see the extent of his guidance 
needs, any further help given him in solving his difficulties or 
problems requires patience, understanding, and experience com- 
bined with training, if the individual is to receive the kind and 
amount of assistance that will bring about desirable adjust- 
ment. 

Whenever a person is aided directly or indirectly by another 
person to gain in knowledge, in emotional fitness, in mental 
acuity or stability, in social and civic adjustment, or in occupa- 
tional efficiency and job satisfaction, guidance of one kind or 
another is functioning. It Will be noted that guidance, thus con- 
ceived, increases the individual's power to think and to perform. 
It should not be considered an activity having for its purpose 
the lessening of an individual's ability to act independently or 
to follow his own initiative. 

The function of guidance in education. Education inter- 
preted either as process or product is an individual matter. The child, 
adolescent, or adult himself must make the changes within him- 
self which he recognizes to be desirable. The function of the 
teacher can be no more than to make available to the learner 
opportunities of value to him in his self-education. He needs to 
be stimulated to want to learn, to be helped to discover what 
things he should learn, and to be encouraged to progress satis- 
factorily in his learning. The educational process takes place 
within- the individual, and educational products are evidenced 
in-his behavior. ^ : ot 

What then is the relation, of guidance to education? Guidance 
constitutes those factors outside the individual that are made 
available to him in his own sear 


broadest connotation, 
education. In its mor 


ch for self-development. In its 
guidance can be regarded as a form of 
€ specific interpretation, it includes all 
those techniques of counseling and all those bodies of informa- 
tion that can help the individual to help himself. 


Traxler shows specifically what the relation of guidance to 
education should be-when he states: 


Ideally conceived, guidance enables each individual to understand 


his abilities and interests, to develop them as well as possible, to relate 
them to life goals, and finally-to reach a state of complete and mature 
sel-guidance as‘a desirable citizen of a democratic social order- 
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Guidance is thus vitally related to every aspect of the school — the 
curriculum, the methods of instruction, the supervision of instruction, 
disciplinary procedures, attendance, problems of scheduling, the extra- 
curriculum, the health and physical fitness program, and home and 
community relations.! 


An extremely practical interpretation of guidance is that 
formulated by the Educational Policies Commission in Education 
for All American Youth: - 


Guidance is no mechanical process, whereby counselors and teachers 
sort out boys and girls as a grading machine sorts apples — this one to 
stay on the farm, that one to work in an airplane factory, this one to 
be a teacher, that one to run the local garage. Guidance is rather the 
high art of helping boys and girls to plan their own actions wisely, in 
the full light of all the facts that can be mustered about themselves and 
about the world in which they will work and live. 

Guidance is not the work of a few specialists. It is rather service from 
the entire school staff, which requires some people with special knowl- 
edge and skills, but enlists the co-operation of all. 

Guidance is not limited to vocational matters. It includes the whole 
gamut of youth problems. Guidance, moreover, is not peculiar to the > 
secondary schools. Good education from the earliest grades onward 
includes guidance from understanding teachers, principals, and coun- 


selors.? 


The guidance program in the Yonkers, New York, public 
schools is built upon the following aims: 


I. To assist the individual in understanding himself through his 
intellectual capacities and through his social, moral, and economic 
relationships in society. 

II. To have the pupil understand the relationships between education 
and work and to utilize to the best advantage the opportunities of 


the school. 
III. To assist the pupil in gaining a knowledge of occupations and 


occupational relationships. 

IV. For the pupil to realize the relationship between worthy character 
and success in life, and to strive to develop those character quali- 
ties essential to all phases of endeavor. 


1 Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, p. 3. Harper & Brothers, New York, 


1945. 
? Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, pp. 39—40. 


National Education Association of the United States, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
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V. To have the pupil consider his own possibilities in the light of suc- 
cessful vocational and educational adjustment. 

VI. To assist boys and girls in the selection of their curricular and 
extracurricular offerings that will adequately develop their social, 
physical, mental, and educational potentialities to the end that 
each boy and girl will be able to direct himself into the field of 
work or advanced study in which he will be able to render the 


greatest service and in which he will find the maximum of happi- 
ness. 


AREAS OF GUIDANCE 


General areas of guidance. Guidance is operating whenever 
a child, adolescent, or adult is helped in any way by another 
person or persons to come to a decision, to improve his behavior, 
or to change his attitude concerning people or things. For 
example, one day, after the regular school session had ended, 
a high school sophomore was assisting her teacher of mathe- 
matics to water some plants. While the two were busy at their 
task, the instructor remarked that the girl would “make a good 
teacher of mathematics.” This statement seemed to the fifteen- 
year-old girl to be a great compliment and was remembered as 
such. Later other factors caused her to decide upon teaching as 
a career. The faith expressed by this much-admired teacher had 
its share in strengthening the girl’s purpose, even though the 
area of teaching eventually decided upon was not in the field 
of mathematics. 

Adults are constantly guiding the life of a young person, either 
by precept or by example. This is accomplished many times 
without specific purpose or even awareness on the part of the 
person who is responsible for the guidance. On the other hand, 
the young person who has benefited from his association with 
a fine adult, who has imitated his behavior, or who has been 
influenced by his words may be equally unaware of the eventual 
effect upon him of what he has observed or heard. 

In their relations with others, many persons receive far more 
informal guidance than they realize. Because of their close rela- 
tionship with the growing child, parents and teachers wield a 
significant influence over his attitudes and behavior. How often 
one hears a girl say that her mother did so and so and that is 
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why she does it. A man may remark that his father used to say 
this or that and what his father said is good enough for him. 
The reader can check this attitude by recalling some of his 
teachers. What is remembered? Is it primarily the material 
taught or is it rather certain attitudes or modes of behavior that 
impressed and perhaps unconsciously affected their pupils’ atti- 
tudes or behavior either temporarily or permanently? 

This kind of guidance is constantly in action. Hence what- 
ever kind of person we want our young people to become, we 
ourselves must be. The parent who tells lies in the presence of 
the child cannot admonish the child always to be truthful. The 
teacher in charge of a study hall who engages in conversation 
with a fellow teacher does not dare ask pupils to refrain from 
talking so as not to annoy the pupils who are studying. It is 
imperative that all of us recognize this general concept of guid- 
ance and that we be ever on the alert to have our actions serve 
as desirable or worthy guides. 

Specific areas of guidance. In the past, guidance often was 
limited in meaning to so-called vocational guidance. There is still 
an assumption that it is only in the areas of vocational selection 
and job training that a young person needs assistance. This is 
an important phase of decision making, it is true, but competency 
and satisfaction in occupational activities necessitate the con- 
sideration of many factors other than those dealing directly and 
exclusively with the type of gainful ‘work in which an individual 
engages. Consequently, ` there has developed an increasing 
emphasis upon other areas of guidance, especially educational 
guidance. 

A greater understanding of psychology and a liberalized phi- 
losophy of education were accompanied by a new recognition of 
the increased educational needs of all people and also of the 
extent to which educational offerings should be fitted to indi- 
vidual aptitudes and interests. It was realized that vocational 
guidance as such was inadequate unless a program of educational 
guidance also was made available. In the early days this program 
merely assisted a pupil on the high school level to select those 
curriculums and subjects that seemed best fitted to his needs 
and interests. More recently educational guidance has found 
its way into the elementary school and the college. 
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As child study progressed during the twentieth century, it was 
realized that a young person's educational success or an adult's 
occupational competency is affected not only by the nature of 
his study or work but also by certain other factors of influence 
within himself. These personal factors, grouped together under 
one general heading, led to the inclusion in organized guidance 
programs of what was termed personal guidance. 

In theory, if not in effect, these areas of guidance activity were 
considered to be separate from one another. Writers in the ficld 
presented long and detailed methods of dividing guidance 
activities into the three categories: educational, vocational, 
personal. Such a division is not practical, however, since it is 
almost impossible to separate these three areas. Morcover, cach 
of the categories is complex. Many inherited potentialities and 
experiential influences require careful analysis and synthesis of 
these factors if the individual is to benefit from the guidance he 
secks. 

As now interpreted, guidance touches every aspect of an 
individuals personality — physical, mental, emotional, and 
social. It is concerned with all of an individual's attitudes and 
behavior patterns. It secks to help the individual to integrate 
all of his activities in terms of his basic potentialities and environ- 
mental opportunities. In any one situation, guidance services 
may be aimed at helping a person achieve adjustment in a par- 
ticular area of activity, such as curriculum adjustment. The 
guidance emphasis then will be placed upon what may be 
referred to as educational guidance. A satisfactory adjustment 
of the study program, however, necessitates consideration of other 
factors which may include all or many of the following: the 
pupils health status, his intellectual capacity, his attitude 
toward study in general or toward one area of learning, his 
degree of industry, the amount of time that he can or will 
devote to studying, his after-high-school plans, and the kind and 
extent of parental co-operation. 

A counselor must know something about the whole individual 
whom he is trying to help, in whatever area of guidance is the 
immediate problem to be solved. Otherwise, the kind or amount 


of assistance that is given may be inadequate or may result in 
misguidance rather than guidance. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. List five maladjustive factors that are inherent in present-day eco- 


nomic life. Do the same for existing social conditions. 

To what extent have you been affected by existing world disturb- 
ances? 

Discuss the extent to which public attitudes toward individual 
rights and responsibilities have changed during the past twenty-five 
years. 

Compare yourself when you were about eight years old with your- 
self at sixteen from the point of view of dependence or independence 
of attitude. What changes do you find? 

To whom did you go for help when you were an adolescent? Why? 
What is education? 

Formulate a definition of guidance. 

Show specifically how education and guidance serve similar pur- 
poses and how they differ in purpose. 

How well do you know yourself? Write a brief personality sketch 
of yourself, including your more or less habitual attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. 

If you needed help in solving a personal problem, to whom would 
you go? Why? 

List the factors that influenced you in your decision to enter the 


school you now are attending. To what extent were you helped by 


others to arrive at your decision? 

What are the advantages and the disadvantages of informal guid- 
ance? 

Select a problem related to each of the three respective categories 
of guidance: educational, vocational, personal. Show specifically 


the extent to which a problem in one area crosses over into the other 


two areas. 


E 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUIDANCE 
MOVEMENT 


| in human welfare and 
adjustment is not of recent origin. Down through the centuries, 
among all types and conditions of peoples, attempts have been 
made at helping individuals to discover their potentialities, to 
analyze their personalities, or to predict their future life experi- 
ence. Many of these “guidance” practices were crude and were 
based upon current superstitions. Others developed into elabo- 
rate and intricate systems of analysis prediction. More recent 
guidance efforts are based upon study and research in the 
natural and social sciences. There has developed an increased 
understanding of the psychology of human behavior, and of the 
significance of environmental conditions in the life of an indi- 
vidual. Programs of guidance services reflect the scientific work 


done in fields such as psychology, sociology, mental hygiene, 
and education. 


PSEUDOSCIENTIFIC GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 


Nonscientific “predicting” practices include many different 
types: numerology, astrology, graphology, palmistry, phrenol- 
ogy, physiognomy, occultism, spiritualism, dream interpreta- 
tion, “fortunetelling” by means of tea leaves, coffee grounds, 
and playing cards, and the application of one or another super- 


stition peculiar to the traditions of a people. Some of these tech- 
14 
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niques still wield considerable influence upon the behavior of 
many young people and adults. The lure of the unknown or 
of the nonunderstood constitutes a form of attraction that tempts 
thousands to spend time and money with little or no return in 
improved self-understanding or problem solving. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE TECHNIQUES 


Numerology. Few can deny that some numbers possess cer- 
tain definite connotations for them. The number 3, 7, or 13 
may be associated with religious beliefs or rituals. One often 
hears comments such as, “All good things (or bad things) come 
in threes,” “Friday the thirteenth is an unlucky day." Some 
office buildings omit the thirteenth floor. Everyone knows some- 
one who refuses to eat a meal if 13 persons are seated around the 
table. These attitudes toward numbers are more or less general. 
However, they usually represent no more than traditional pat- 
terns of thought, and they have little significance in the life of 
most individuals. 

More serious is the influence of the numerologist who is will- 
ing to predict future outcomes or events in terms of elaborately 
plotted charts of lucky or unlucky numbers. He bases his tech- 
niques upon the premise that we are surrounded by many vibra- 
tions each of which emanates from a particular number. Scien- 
tific study to date has disproved the validity of numerology. 
Adherence to this technique as a means of patterning the course 
of one’s life is ineffectual, if not dangerous. 

Astrology. Another pseudoscientific cult that has come down 
to us from ancient time is that of associating one’s fate with the 
course of the stars. Astrologists are prepared to give elaborate 
readings (for a monetary reward) of an individual’s personality 
characteristics as these are related to the hour, day, month, and 
year of his birth. Great emphasis is placed, for example, upon 
the relation of the stars to the choosing of a mate. 

In spite of the fact that scientific research in this field as yet 
has not substantiated the claims made by astrologists, many 
people still believe in the efficacy of this method of “guidance.” 
Horoscope readings (lists of personal qualities associated with 
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birth under the influence of a particular planet) are popular 
and can be obtained, in more or less detailed form, in most five- 
and-dime stores. Since all personality qualities are possessed to 
some degree by all people, it is easy to read into an astrological 
personality evaluation whatever one wishes to find there. 

Graphology. Another pseudoscientific technique is the analy- 
sis of character in terms of one's accustomed penmanship pattern. 
It is not difficult to judge a person's precision or lack of it by 
reading material he has written when not taking special pains 
with the form of his writing. The graphologist bases his analysis 
of personality on intensity of stroke or size, shape, and direction 
of letters. Large, easy-flowing writing, for example, supposedly 
represents generosity of nature, while small, cramped writing 
indicates meanness of disposition. 

Except in extreme deviations from the accepted norms of 
penmanship, there is little validity to be attached to hand- 
writing as a measure of one's personality. Abnormal carelessness 
or overprecision in writing or muscularly uncontrolled letter 
formation may be overt symptoms of mental deterioration. 
Adolescents are wont to experiment with styles of writing. The 
open dot over the letter i, flourishing capitals, heavy strokes of 
the pen, and left-to-right slant are characteristics of the penman- 
ship of adolescents who attempt thereby to assert their individ- 
uality. Usually these penmanship fads disappear as the individual 
gains security of position among his fellows. 

Palmistry. The belief that one’s hand holds his destiny goes 
back- to olden times; it flourished particularly in Greece. The 
kind of person one may be is closely allied to the form and shapé 
of his hand. The shape of the nails is associated with predisposi- 
tions to certain physical difficulties. The mounts and the lines 
of the palm supposedly are related to experiential expectations. 

As an aid to the development of romance, a study of palmistry 
may have value. It affords an excellent excuse for a boy and a 
girl to hold hands while one reads in the palm of the other the 
hopes and wishes that bashfulness may prevent his saying 
directly. As a means of reliable prediction, however, palmistry 
has failed to justify the claims made for it by its proponents. 

Phrenology. More closely allied to modern interpretation of 
personality is the technique of character analysis called bhrenology. 
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Based upon the interpretation of brain action as explained by 
the faculty psychologists of the nineteenth century, specific 
forms of mental activity are localized in specific brain areas. 
Upon the degree of development or the formation of its control- 
ling brain area depends one's degree of possession of a trait: 
honesty; sympathy; love; mathematical, musical, or foreign- 
language ability; cautiousness; and many others. 

Psychological study has disproved the “faculty” interpretation 
of brain action. Practical experience has taught us that there is 
little if any relationship between the size and shape of the head 
of the average person and his degree of possession of one or 
another specific trait. 

Physiognomy. According to this theory, facial characteristics, 
body structure, and muscular set, regulated by glandular secre- 
tion, are related to personality traits. The size and shape of the 
head, nose, eyes, and ears, the height of the brow, the formation 
of the chin, the set of the jaw, and the texture of the skin and 
hair are symptomatic of temperament and emotional attitudes. 

A great deal of study has been devoted to the relationship that 
may exist between personality traits and physical form and 
features. Some of these studies have seemed to yield positive 
results. In our day-by-day associations with other people, we 
tend to judge character or attitudes in terms of physical appear- 
ance. We are wont to talk about the “cold blue eyes,” the **tight 
mouth,” the “predatory nose," the ‘fickle blond" or the “‘steady 
brunette.” Too often, continued association with the person thus 
categorized causes us to reverse our first impression, which was 
born probably of a common, unproven mode of evaluation. 
Worry, suffering, or bad temper may show itself in the lines of 
the face or in the set of the lips or the jaw. Happiness, peace, and 
joy usually relax the facial muscles in a way that is observable. 
Other than the effect that experiences or inner attitudes may 
have upon facial expressions, there probably is little relationship 
between personality traits and physical characteristics. 

Other methods. Most of us are acquainted with predicting 
techniques such as the “reading” of tea leaves or coffee grounds, 
and the application of meanings to individual playing cards. 
Who of us has not been promised the taking of a long journey 
or the receipt of a letter, a surprise in our life, or the occurrence 
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of an event of great importance as a result of the position of tea 
leaves or coffee grounds in a drained cup which, bottom up, 
has been turned around three times! Who does not know that 
the ace of hearts is the marriage card, that the three of hearts 
means a kiss, that the ace of spades represents death or mis- 
fortune, that the diamonds have money value, and that clubs 
inject an element of surprise into a situation? There may be a 
few individuals who give credence to these techniques. For the 
most of us, however, engaging in fortunetelling activities with 
these media constitutes merely a means of entertainment. 

In a similar class may be placed the fascinating study of dream 
books. Many of us dream and remember fragmentary portions 
of our dreams. Whether the dream is a “good” dream or a “bad” 
dream, we are intrigued by the way in which apparently unre- 
lated situations, events, and persons come together under ex- 
traordinary circumstances in our dream world. We want to know 
what caused the dream or what it portends. 

Dream analysis has reccived considerable attention from 
people in all walks of life. The dream book which assigns specific 
meanings to differing content of dreams is consulted faithfully 
each morning by the relatively untutored to discover that, for 
example, dreaming about a funeral means one will go to a 
wedding. The fact that the wedding may be attended months 
after the dream and is a to-be-expected occurrence in the life 
of the average individual is of no importance. The dream was 
prophetic! 

For the more educated literates, the works of Brill and his 
associates in dream analysis offer a fruitful ficld for probing 
into the lowest depths of the subconscious and uncovering hidden 
urges and desires usually associated with the sex life which need 
to be repressed during one's waking hours! Unfortunately for 
these enthusiasts, too often a dream has its source in an undi- 
gestible dinner or in crumpled bed clothes! 

Occultism and spiritualism are less common modes of delving 
into the past and the future. Most young people have had little 
experience with them. No valid evidence is available as to 
whether there is anything of value in these practices. 

Although there may be an element of common sense in some 
of the techniques discussed above (particularly graphology, 
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phrenology, and physiognomy), they seem to possess little scien- 
tific validity. To those who are interested in guidance, the fact 
that their practice still exists shows the great need felt by so 
many persons for help in managing their affairs. There is appar- 
ent a blind groping for assistance, for morale building, or for the 
development of security in one’s self that should not go unheeded 
by those who can be of service in meeting this need. 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO GUIDANCE 


Guidance has not had a Topsy-like appearance. It is an out- 
growth of various movements dealing with the patterns of 
human life. As we have seen, the beginnings of some of these 
movements can be traced back to early civilization. It was not 
until the twentieth century, however, that organized research 
in psychology resulted in the formulation of certain definite con- 
‘clusions concerning human behavior, with an accompanying 
awakening of popular interest in the welfare of human beings 
of all ages and of differing racial or national backgrounds and 
social and economic statuses. 

Changing concepts of psychology. In many colleges of the 
past, courses in psychology were included among the offerings 
of departments of philosophy. This procedure is an indication 
of what was considered to be the content of psychology. A phi- 
losophy of life formulated by philosophers was then applied to 
what seemed to be life experiences. 

Human behavior did not always follow philosophically deter- 
mined patterns. Observation of humans caused philosophically l 
minded psychologists to become dissatisfied with an “armchair” 
interpretation of psychology as “a study of the soul” or, later, “a 
study of the mind." The psychologists embarked upon a series 
of research studies, investigations, and experimentations in order 
to discover what makes the human being tick. 

Psychological principles. Without reviewing in detail all of 
the findings and applications of modern psychologists, we can 
call attention to certain psychological principles that have 
resulted not only in added impetus to the development of guid- 
ance programs but also in improved guidance techniques. The 
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psychological principles that are basic to an understanding of 
the functions of guidance can be listed as follows: 

1. The various phases of an individual's developmental history 
do not exhibit a unitary pattern closely correlated anatomically. 
Physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially an individual 
may develop at different rates, respectively, achieving mature 
status in these several phases of his development by different 
steps, at different times, and to differing degrees. 

2. Individuals tend to be different from as well as like one 
another. Members of the human family share clements of like- 
ness in their general pattern of development; but factors of 
biological inheritance and social heritage combine to bring about 
individual differences which must be taken into consideration when 
we are dealing with any group of persons. A class of 35 fourth- 
grade children represent 35 different types of personality. What 
‘in the way of education or guidance may be helpful for one of 
the group need not necessarily be equally valuable for any other 
child in the class. Hence guidance must be individualized; there. 
can be no such thing as “mass” guidance. 
~ 3. The principles of learning that have evolved from much 
study and experimentation in the field have been of service in 
helping us appreciate the value of practice in learning, the place 
of motivation as an interest arouser, and the extent to which 
satisfaction or annoyance with the learning process affects learn- 


ing success. “Overlearning,” “conditioning,” **i 


ntegration in 
learning,” 


and similar terms also have practical significance to 
the guidance counselor who is attempting to help a young person 
adjust to learning situations. 

4. Through the combined efforts of biologists and psycholo- 
gists, significant advances have been made during the twentieth 
century in the construction of techniques of personality evalua- 
tion. Standardized tests of physical status, mental ability, and 
specific aptitude; interest inventories; achievement scales; 
prognostic and diagnostic techniques; behavior scales; and other 
means of evaluating emotional status — these have made for 
themselves a respected place in organized guidance. Counselors 
and other members of a guidance personnel utilize these instru- 
ments of evaluation in studying the potentialities, strengths and 
weaknesses, interests and experiences of young people. 
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Influence of mental hygiene. The emotion-disturbing expe- 
riences of soldiers during World War I and Clifford Beers' expe- 
riences in a hospital for the mentally ill! gave impetus to the 
development of the mental hygiene movement. A new emphasis 
upon the prevention of serious emotional disturbances and the 
preservation of emotional stability and a greater understanding of 
mental illness had a significant effect upon guidance. Although 
the plight of the maladjusted individual receives considerable 
attention from specialists, guidance programs are aimed spe- 
cifically at providing counseling services to help in the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of emotional balance and behavior 
adjustment. 

Child-guidance clinics. In connection with the mental hy- 
giene movement, reference should be made to the growth of 
child-guidance clinics. From a small clinic established in Chicago 
for the purpose of studying and applying therapies to young people 
who gave evidence of serious maladjustment there was developed 
the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research. At present, child- 
guidance, psychological, and educational clinics serve children, 
adolescents, and adults in practically every large city in the 
country and in some smaller communities. Unfortunately, the 
incidence of emotional disturbance and mental illness is so great 
in our modern complex society that available clinic facilities are 
woefully inadequate to meet the demands for their services. 

Rise of industrialism. The invention of machinery and the 
rapid increase of industrialism have led to a degree of occupa- 
tional specialization unheard of in earlier times. Increased pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of goods have increased 
the number of special jobs to be performed; they also have led 
to the development of many other forms of service occupations 
to meet the complexities of urban life and to provide for the 
leisure-time activities of workers. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, many young people, 
especially boys, found themselves faced with the problem of 
deciding the type of job in which they might be interested and 
for which they wanted to qualify. The first recorded attempt at 
providing vocational assistance to young people was the guid- 


1 See Clifford Beers, A Mind That Found Itself, revised edition. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1923. 
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ance movement started in Boston by Professor Frank Parsons, 
director of the Bread Winners Institute, a branch of the Civic 
Service House of which Meyer Bloomfield was director. As a 
result of Parsons’ work, the Boston Vocational Bureau was 
organized in 1908. 

The vocational guidance movement which started in Boston 
spread rapidly throughout the country. At present there are 
thousands of local vocational advisement bureaus or centers 
affiliated directly or indirectly with the National Vocational 


Guidance Association. In 1915, the Vocatzonal G. 


uidance magazine 
was started as a four-page bulletin. Its size has increased tremen- 
dously, 


and the number of its subscribers now totals well over 
5,000. 


Changing educational objectives. Twentieth-century educa- 
tional emphasis upon the learner rather than upon the materials 
to be learned has done much to further interest in guidance. 
Schools on every level evidence an interest in all phases of an 


individual's development. Formulated objectives of education 
exemplify this trend. 


In 1918, the Commission on Seconda 
National Education Association of the 
recommended that the goal of education 
be to provide adequate means for helpin 
life needs in the following areas: 


ry Education of the 
United States (NEA) 
al theory and practice 
€ young people to meet 


Health 


- Command of fundamental processes 


- Worthy home membership 
- Vocations 


- Civic education 
- Worthy use of leisure 
- Ethical character 
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The cardinal principles are basic to later formulations of 
educational objectives. For example, in 1938, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA offered the following four gen- 
eral objectives: 

1. The Objective of Self-Realization 

2. The Objective of Human Relationship 
3. The Objective of Economic Efficiency 
4. The Objective of Civic Responsibility 


Other formulated statements of aims or objectives like the ones 
cited place emphasis upon the practical function of education 
as experience in adjustment. 

Increase in school population. The American people have 
become definitely education-minded. Publicly supported school- 
ing through the secondary level is accepted generally as a state 
responsibility. Moreover, to ensure for every young person his 
educational rights, each of the forty-eight states has enacted 
compulsory school-attendance laws which set minimal drop-out 
ages. These vary from state to state, as shown in Table I, page 24. 

Rising birth rates and increased interest in education have 
brought hordes of young people into our schools. In the United 
States, during the school year 1947-48, the school-age popula- 
tion (5 to 17 years) totaled approximately 29,201,000, of whom 
23,830,175 were enrolled in public schools from kindergarten 
through the twelfth year. This represented 81.6 per cent of the 
total school-age population. The median cost per pupil was 
$178.71. 

The increase in the number of children and adolescents who 
are expected to be receiving formal school training has caused 
serious consideration of the problems of administration, organ- 
ization, and guidance. There are budgetary difficulties involved 
in the matter of providing buildings and school personnel suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of such large numbers of pupils. As a 
result of the high birth rate during and immediately following 
World War II, our future school population may tax educational 
efforts and the budget almost beyond comprehension. An almost 
unavoidable situation of mass education has given rise to and, 
for many years to come, will continue to intensify many problems, 


1 The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Table 1, p. 175, and Table 4, p. 178. The 
Council of State Governments, Chicago, 1949. 
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Taste I. Age Limits for Compulsory School Attendance and Major 
Exceptions Thereto » 1 


Exceptions Allowed ° 


Compulsory ; " 
School- gt ivy School Progress; Distance from 
Attendance Limits Apply Employment School without Other 
Ages b after Reaching Transportation Exceptions 
Certain Age Facilities 

Ages 8-18 Calif., Idaho, Calif., Idaho, Utah Calif., Idaho 
Utah Utah 

Ages 8-17 | Pa. Pa. . 

Ages 8-16 | Ariz., Colo., Ariz., Colo., Minn., Mont. Colo., Minn. 
Minn., Mont., Minn., Mont., 
N.H. N. H. 

Ages 8-15 | Wash, Wash. 

Ages 7-18 | Nev., Okla., Nev., Okla., Oreg. 
Oreg. Oreg. 

Ages 7-17 | Maine 4 Maine 4 

Ages 7-16 | Ala., Ark., Ark., Conn., Ala., Fla., Miss., Ark., Ill., Iowa, 
Conn., Del., Fla., | Del., Fla., Il, |N. C, Tenn., |N. C., S. C, 
Ga., Ill., Ind., Ind., Iowa, Texas, Va, W. |S. Dak., Tenn., 
Iowa, Kans., Kans.4, Ky., Va., Wise Texas, W. Va., 
Ky., Md., Mass » | Md.!, Mass., Wyo. 
Miss., Mo., Miss., Mo., 
Nebr., N. I Nebr., N. Tis 
N. Y., N. C» N. Y., N. C», 
R. To S. [o S. Dak., Tenn., 
S. Dak., Tenn., Texas, Vt., W, 
Texas, Vt., Va., Va., Wis, 
W. Va., Wis., 
Wyo. 

Ages 7-15 | La. La. La. 

Ages 7-14 | N. Dak. N. Dak. N. Dak. N. Dak. 

Ages 6-18 | Ohioh Ohio 

Ages 6-16 Hawaii, Mich., Hawaii, Mich., Hawaii, Mich., Hawaii, Mich. 

ex N. Mex 


5 f elementary Brades are not completed, and to 
° Children who complete the school in the attendance 
of age. 


p. 13. National 
C, February, 1948. 
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such as optimum class size, homogeneity of grouping to meet 
individual needs, desirable curriculum and teaching adjustments, 
and guidance facilities. Herein lies an imperative reason for the 
extension of guidance services. 

Basic guidance procedures. Since school people are com- 
mitted to a policy of meeting the health, personal adjustment, 
school, and work needs of young people, they must attempt to 
set up techniques of personal evaluation and guidance that are 
in accord with the following procedures: 

1. As soon after the child enters school as is feasible, his phys- 
ical condition, mental status, and state of emotional adjustment 
must be ascertained through as valid techniques as are available. 
Thereafter there should be periodic re-evaluations of physical, 
mental, and emotional development. 

2. In the light of the findings evaluated scientifically, each 
child should be stimulated toward desirable growth and develop- 
ment by means of curricular offerings, teaching techniques, and 
other educational offerings best suited to meet his particular 
personal and educational needs. 

3. To the extent that an individual pupil in his adjustment 
may encounter difficulties which cannot be met through more 
general guidance activities, he is entitled to receive from members 
of the school personnel and community agencies whatever special 
services will be of benefit to him. 

A program based upon broad and inclusive procedures such 
as those listed above presents a challenge worthy of the best 
thinking of all adults whose responsibility it is to provide the 
young people of America with an opportunity to develop into 
happy, useful citizens who possess high ideals of worthy citizen- 
ship. The task is not easy, but for the enthusiastic, understanding, 
and well-trained teacher and counselor the rewards are great. 

Present status of guidance. Few school and community lead- 
ers today fail to recognize the value of some form of guidance 
service for young people as well as for adults. The present guid- 
ance movement, having its roots in sociological, psychological, 
and economic changes, has come to stay. Guidance programs are 
being organized in an increasing number of schools and school 
Systems, although their number is pitiably small compared with 
pupil need of guidance. There still are too many instances of 
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misguidance. Well-organized guidance costs money which is 
not yet available. There is lack of trained guidance personnel. 
Too many school administrators have not yet recognized their 
responsibilities in this matter. The progress is slow but definite 
toward guidance that is well-organized, intelligently admin- 
istered, successfully functioning, and an integral part of every 


school program on every educational level, as well as a com- 
munity-sponsored service. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


- What are your 


. Have you ever experienced in 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


- Which of the pseudoscientific guidance techniques described in 


this chapter seem to you to be the most credible? Why? 


- Describe any experiences you have had with such techniques. How 


Correct were the personality analyses or experience predictions? 


- If possible, compare samples of your own or another person's pen- 


manship as a child of 8, as an adolescent of 15, and at present. 
What differences do you find? How do you explain them? 


What is your lucky number? your unlucky number? How do you 
know? 


Under what star were 
the characteristics that 
planet? 


Present psycholo 
nologists. 


you born? To what extent do you possess 
you should have as a child of that particular 


gical arguments to disprove the claims of phre- 


pet likes and dislikes in human physiognomy? How 


often are your first impressions lasting? 


your dreams events that later hap- 
pened? If so, how do you explain it? 


ber of hospitalized mentally ill persons 
represent? 


Try to find out how many mental casualties resulted from World 
War II. How do you i 
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PROBLEMS OF LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Tis growing complexity of mod- 
ern life creates many conditions or situations for which the accus- 
tomed patterns of behavior are inadequate. “What shall I do?” 
and “How shall I do it?” are questions asked by many. Some- 
times a little additional information concerning the situation is 
all that is needed. At other times, so many factors of influence 
are operating that the best efforts of the trained specialist are 
required. Moreover, what may constitute only a simple decision- 
making situation for one person may take on the proportions of 
an impossible-to-be-solved problem for another. 

Some of the situations or conditions which occur in the life of 
an average individual and which may require guidance of one 
kind or another are presented briefly in this chapter. 


PROBLEMS — GREAT AND SMALL 


Those of us who are concerned with the guidance needs of 
children, adolescents, or adults must keep in mind the various 
attitudes that may be brought to bear upon the task of adjusting 
one’s thinking and behavior to the demands of everyday expe- 
rience. One of the most significant functions of guidance at 
present is the development among persons of all ages of the ability 
and the willingness to evaluate the possible outcomes of their 


habitual modes of conduct, to recognize the relationship between 
27 
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cause and effect, and then to bring about desirable changes in 
their patterns of living. This is guidance interpreted as prevention 
and preservation. However, there must also be awareness of those 
situations which have become so serious that rehabilitation is 
needed. A person who has failed to make a desirable adjustment 
is perplexed, confused, or otherwise emotionally disturbed. He 
has a problem that needs solution. Whatever remedial or thera- 
peutic help can be administered should be his for the asking. 
The problem situation. The term problem has become increas- 
ingly popular. Mothers wax eloquent concerning their difficult 
children. Husbands and wives wallow in seas of self-pity because 
of their problem mates. We hear much of the problem worker 
and the problem supervisor or employer. Teachers complain 
that the presence of problem children in their classes interferes 
with successful teaching. Political, social, and economic problems 
are the themes of lectures, debates, magazine articles, and books. 


Radio and television programs are replete with considerations of 
problem people and problem situations. 
Some individuals succee 


with a minimum of emo 
objectively, and with an 
knowledge gained throu 
Whether a life situatio: 


arousing situations, h people need the kind of 
assistance in solving their Problems that can be offered by well- 
trained counselors, l 

Problem situation, 


d s and conditions, 
ton requires attenti 


When a problem situa- 
element usually sticks 
lty should be analyzed. 
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During the past twenty-five years there have been formulated 
many lists of specific problems of adjustment. The compilation 
of such problems gives evidence of the many areas in which 
guidance is needed and of the close interrelations of these areas 
in almost every individual situation requiring trained counseling. 

Individual problems of adjustment usually center around one 
or more areas of a person’s life pattern. The attitude or demon- 
strated behavior of an individual, for example, usually is strongly 
influenced by: 

1. His physical constitution and health status. 
2. His habitual attitudes and behavior traits. 
3, His ethical or moral standards or ideals. 

4. His religious experience and affiliation. 

Moreover, we do not live in a vacuum; we are constantly inter- 
acting with other human beings. Hence incipient or serious 
problems of adjustment tend to be centered in one or more of 
the following major areas of experience that constitute an indi- 
vidual’s life pattern: 

1. Home relationships 
2. School or occupational activities 
3. Social and civic adjustments 

So intricate is the pattern of human attitude or behavior, it 
would be difficult to consider any one of these areas of experience 
apart from many factors of influence. An individual’s personal 
characteristics at any stage of their development represent the 
effect upon them of situations and conditions experienced in the 
home, in the school, in the place of work, or as an adjunct of 
social or civic relationships. Contrariwise, what a person brings 
to any one of these areas of experience in the form of attitudes 
and overt behavior determines the degree of adjustment that he 


will achieve therein. 


PROBLEM CONDITIONS 


Physical condition and health status. Many are fortunate 
enough to possess normal physical structure and constitution and 
relatively good health. It is difficult for such to understand fully 
the adjustment difficulties likely to accompany any temporary or 
permanent deviation from the generally accepted norm, The 
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abnormal condition itself may not be so much the cause of 
emotional disturbance as is the actual or imagined effect of the 
individual’s defects upon other people. 

Pain or suffering that accompanies an organic condition or a 
physical defect often is hard to endure and may result in irrita- 
bility, apathy, or discouragement. There are many persons who, 
in spite of constant pain, are able to participate in useful activ- 
ities which earn for them the respect and admiration of their 
associates. For example, a young woman who had contracted 
poliomyelitis as a child succeeded in completing her education 
with honors through the college level in spite of the fact that she 
was confined to a wheel chair. A veteran of World War II who 
had lost both his hands in combat not only completed his college 
education but was an example to his schoolmates of enthusiastic 
participation in campus activities. 

There are, however, many instances in which physical defect 
or ill health constitutes a definite factor of maladjustment. Phys- 
ical unattractiveness, blindness, deafness, lameness, speech in- 
adequacy, undersize or oversize, malnutrition, lack of physical 
vigor or muscular co-ordination, frailty, or any other form of 
disorder may be the cause of adjustment difficulties. 

A person suffering from a physical defect may display one or 
more abnormal forms of behavior. He may become shy or with- 
drawn; he may assume an attitude of indifference to others or 
of actual antagonism; his attitude may be one of self- 
refusal to recognize his defect. In any case, unless the i 
receives help toward remedying the difficulty of adjus 


irremediable defect, his health status is likely to inte 
his successful partici 


activities. 


pity or of 
ndividual 
ting to an 
rfere with 
pation in normal work and recreational 


Personal attitudes and behavior traits. It is almost axiomatic 
to say that we are not born with our atti 
traits except to the extent that by the a 
particular family we inherit a particular 
family potentialities. Whatever attitud 
are the result of our environmental influences and our reactions 
to them. In the environments of the home, school, place of work, 
and the community at large can be found the bases of the atti- 
tudes and traits of behavior exhibited by any one individual. 


tudes or other personal 
ccident of birth into a 
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From young childhood onward, most individuals are constant 
imitators of observed behavior that seems attractive to them. 
In addition, the extent to which a person is encouraged or 
thwarted in the satisfaction of natural urges or developed inter- 
ests may wield considerable influence over his behavior pattern. 
Habits of thought and action directly inculcated by parents and 
teachers, as these affect individual success and adjustment, are 
potent builders of attitudes. Newspapers, books, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and motion pictures motivate young people 
as well as adults toward the development of general and specific 
attitudes and ideals. As an individual is stirred emotionally by 
the factors of influence which surround him, he may achieve 
adequate adjustment to them or he may be faced by what to 
him constitutes problem situations. 

Among the conditions that may require help toward adjust- 
ment are feelings of inferiority or superiority, extreme shyness, 
overaggressiveness and egotism, antisocial attitudes and inability 
to get along with people, lack of initiative and self-confidence, 
strong likes and dislikes, poor sportsmanship, and extreme 
lack of emotional stability. The source of the problem may lie 
in the individual’s inherited constitution; the form of his diffi- 
culty, however, is an outgrowth of his experiences with other 
people. 

Ethical standards and religious values. The young child’s 
ethical standards are derived from those of his elders. Some- 
times he is puzzled by the fact that adult example and adult 
precept do not always agree. For example, a parent may admon- 
ish a child not to tell lies, yet the child hears that same parent 
tell untruths over the telephone. Similarly, the growing child is 
taught that honesty is the best policy, but at the dinner table 
he hears his father recount with apparent satisfaction a tale of 
“pulling a fast one” on a business associate. Many children 
develop and adhere to a definite code of ethics for themselves 
which may not always meet the approval of adults. Foremost 
among the rules of conduct which must be followed by the mem- 
bers of a children’s group, if they are to remain in good standing 
with their comrades, for instance, is that of not “‘snitching” on a 
pal; in other words, they must not report to elders a classmate’s 
or a playmate’s infringement of adult-made regulations. 
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The child rarely experiences religious difficulties. If he is for- 
tunate enough to receive early religious training, his religious 
concepts usually are quite satisfying to him. God is a benign 
Father who rewards you when you are good and punishes you 
when you are naughty. A child’s ethical standards usually are 
closely related to the religious instruction he receives. 

The later years of adolescence and the early years of adulthood 
may be fraught with doubts, confusion, and conflict. These 
arise out of situations involving variations of ethical standards, 
as applied to relationships with others, and out of differences in 
religious beliefs or observances. Attitudes that prevail in the 
home may run counter to the attitudes and practices the indi- 
vidual encounters outside the home. His own urges, desires, or 
interests may seem to be in contradiction to traditional patterns 
of morals or of religious teachings. Moreover, it may be difficult 
for a person to divorce ethical values and religious experiences 
from emotionalization of attitudes. Hence resulting behavior 
may give evidence of lack of adjustment. 

Maladjustment, either slight or more serious, may lie in one 
or more of many conditions. These include disregard for author- 
ity, lying, stealing, or cheating, careless or offensive manners, 
socially unaccepted moral standards, religious rigidity or reli- 
gious doubts, abnormal urge to reform the world, impatience 
with the ethical standards or religious beliefs of others, and 
conflict between surface sophistication and inner insecurity. 


AREAS OF EXPERIENCE 


Home relationships. 
grows up in a home that 
pline, and co-operation 


Fortunate indeed is the boy or girl who 
exemplifies emotional control, self-disci- 
among its members, These estimable 
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qualities seem to be lacking in so many homes that many teachers 
and counselors believe most maladjustments experienced by an 
individual have their roots in unhygienic home conditions and 
ineffectual training during early childhood. 

'The American home of today has come under severe criticism. 
The rise of industrialism resulting in the machine production of 
life necessities has taken out of the home those co-operative 
activities which formerly were basic to family survival. Modern 
conveniences have shortened the hours and reduced the amount 
of effort needed to conduct a smoothly running home. The many 
recreational facilities and opportunities for socialization that are 
afforded outside the home have done much to limit the extent 
to which the home is the center of a family's social and recrea- 
tional activities. 

Regular family routine is upset by differences in hours of 
work among the members of the family and perhaps by the fact 
that the mother is employed outside the home. In many homes, 
moreover, the various members of the family engage in social 
activities separately rather than as a family unit. The modern 
American family is becoming a loosely knit unit, the members 
of which are exhibiting an increasing degree of individualism. 
Many persons gain greater individual self-direction and self- 
discipline from experiencing personal independence in family 
relations, but others suffer from a lack of security that has 
developed as a result of lack of co-operation in the home. Some 
parents attempt to maintain a traditional attitude of authority 
over their children. In such instances conflict between the strict 
discipline of the home and observed out-of-home freedom of 
activity may result in problems of adjustment which almost defy 
solution. 

Home conditions and parental attitudes which may lead to 
problem situations requiring the service of guidance counselors 
include: too strict parents, overindulgent or indifferent parents, 
family jealousies and dissension, homes broken by divorce or 
by the death of a parent, frequent moving of the home from one 
section of city or country to another, too many or too few home 
duties, differences in ethical standards or religious affiliations 
among family members, low moral status, and lack of home 
co-operation with the school or the community. In few homes 
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are all of these maladjustive factors present. Any one of them, 
however, can become the cause of resentment, of the develop- 
ment of a strong feeling of insecurity, or of serious emotional 
disturbance. : . 

Psychologists are in general agreement concerning the impor- 
tance to an individual of his childhood experiences. The atti- 
tudes and habits developed during the first five or six years of 
life exercise a potent influence upon future behavior. To the 
extent that home conditions existent during the carly years of 
childhood continue to prevail through the individual's later 
years, personality traits developed early tend to continue and 
to become intensified as the ycars go on. 

School activities. A satisfactory adjustment to learning activi- 
ties in terms of his mental ability and aptitudinal interests may 
be difficult of achievement for the individual who attends a 
school in which curricular offerings and teaching procedures 
are not adjusted to his needs. Other factors also may affect 
adversely a pupil's educational progress and thereby initiate the 
development of problem attitudes and behavior. 

School people are becoming increasingly aware of their respon- 
sibility for the all-round development of learners, and they are 
attempting to reorganize curriculums and school practices toward 
the realization of practical life goals. Not all the needs and inter- 
ests of children and young people are served, however, nor are 
the schools able as yet to secure the co-operation of all parents 
and community agencies toward providing the best in educa- 
tional opportunity for all American youth. 'The problems that 
are inherent in the school life of some educands 
many and varied. 

Satisfactory school adjustment can be inhibited or retarded by 
the presence of one or more of the following conditions: curric- 
ular offerings not adjusted to a pupil’s mental status, too little 
or too much help given by teachers, poor study habits, inade- 
quate home study conditions, fear of failure, lack of interest in 
school work or in specific school subjects, too long or not suffi- 
ciently understood home assignments, too much or too little 
participation in school sports or in out-of-school social activities, 
teacher-pupil antagonism, indifferent or oversolicitous attitude 
of parents toward their child’s school activities, uncertainty con- 


, therefore, are 
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cerning future plans, and vocational-choice conflict with parents. 
The foregoing represent but a few of the many situations that 
may arise in the school life of a child, adolescent, or young adult 
to interfere with successful learning progress. The differing needs 
and interests of the members of our large and heterogeneous 
school population challenge the tact, understanding, and inge- 
nuity of teachers and guidance counselors. Too often the adjust- 
ment problem of the school pupil appears to represent a complex 
of maladjustive factors that go beyond the abilities or facilities 
of school people to solve. Unless co-operation can be obtained 
from parents and appropriate community agencies, there is little 
that the teachers and counselors can do for the individual except 
apply remedial measures which are relatively superficial. 

Occupational activities. Since the various areas of vocational 
guidance are considered later in considerable detail, the discus- 
sion at this point is limited to a listing of some of the major prob- 
lems which are associated with the selection of and the prepara- 
tion for a vocation. Most young people, especially on the high 
School and college levels, experience much concern regarding 
their future occupational activities. Problems that deal with 
vocational choice and preparation, and consequent worker 
adjustment, include: uncertainty concerning vocational inter- 
ests, too high or too low vocational ambitions, parental inter- 
ference, interest in more than one vocational field, lack of or 
unwise teacher counseling, inadequate opportunities for voca- 
tional training, worker oversupply, difficulties of job application, 
inability to adjust to job requirements. — . 

The following outlines of specific situations will aid an under- 
standing of the subtle differences that exist between adjustment 
problems related to an individual's personal attitude and behav- 
ior and those associated with his areas of experience. 


1. About forty years ago à certain rural community consisted of 
twenty-five families. The children of these families worked in the fields, 
went to school, and played together. Today the majority of these chil- 
dren, now adults with families of their own, are still living in that com- 
munity. The seven children of one family, however, left the community 
and have become recognized professional and business leaders through- 
out the country. The difference between the members of this family and 
their neighbors lies not in their early environmental conditions but in 
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certain personal qualities that stimulated them to seek wider areas of 
experience. 

2. A young man was urged at various times to enter one or another 
vocational field. As a high school senior he was offered a college scholar- 
ship in technical engineering. Later, he was encouraged to accept a 
position in a bank and a sales executive post. He wanted to teach, 
however, and consequently refused all of these opportunities even though 
he had to work his way through college. Today he is an educational 
leader. He has brought to his work personal qualities that probably 
would have earned him success in either of the other fields, but his final 
vocational choice has affected all the other areas of his life experience — 
home, educational, social, and civic. He is a different person from what 
he would have been if he had followed another vocation. His problems 
of adjustment are peculiar to the environment in which he is living and 
by which his attitude and behavior are affected. 


Social and civic adjustment. The schools are recognizing as 
never before their degree of responsibility for the development 
among young people of intelligent and wholesome attitudes 
toward social and civic relationships and recreational activities. 
Attention to these areas of experience constitutes a very impor- 
tant aspect of the functions of guidance on all school levels. 
Detailed consideration of these adjustment areas is given in 
later chapters. At this point, some of the problems which young 
people and adults encounter in their associations with other 
individuals in social and civic relationships are merely suggested. 
Some of these problem-arousing conditions are: excessive or 
insufficient participation in social activities, intolerant or anti- 
social attitudes, unwholesome relations between the sexes, lack 
of association with the opposite sex, apathy toward or undesir- 
able practices in citizenship activities, unwise choice of recrea- 
tional activities, Overparticipation or lack of participation in 
Sports or other forms of recreation, high cost or poor quality of 
commercially organized recreational facilities, and insufficiency 
of community-sponsored leisure-time activities. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Recall three problems experienced by you as a child and three as 
an adolescent. To what extent and in wha 


t ways were you helped to 
solve them by parents, teachers, 


or school counselors? 
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2. Cite three examples of situations or conditions that might con- 
stitute problems for one person and not for another. Explain the 
difference. 

3. How can the old saying to the effect that “little things count” 
be applied to the problems of life adjustment? 

4. If possible, have your instructor arrange a class debate on the sub- 

ject2The home of today is superior to the home of fifty years ago. 

What adjustment problems has television brought to the home? ` 

Recall your elementary school and high school days. List as many 

problems of adjustment experienced by yourself or your school- 

mates as you can remember. To what extent did teachers or coun- 
selors help in the solution of these problems? 

7. Compare two persons of your acquaintance who are gainfully 
employed — one well adjusted in his work and the other dissatis- 
fied. How do you explain the difference in attitude? 

8. Why have you selected the profession for which you are preparing 
or in which you are now engaged? How much guidance did you 
experience in making your decision? 

9. How much time do you spend weekly in recreational activities? 
In what types do you engage and why? Do you have leisure-time 
interests which you do not practice? If so, why not? 

10. How many friends have you? how many acquaintances? On what 


bases do you select them? 
11. Read the following anecdotal reports carefully. Consider each 


from the following points of view: . 
a. Attempt to discover the various factors of influence that caused 


m 


the problem situation. 


b. Locate the areas of experien! 
c. Evaluate the extent or seriousness of the problem. 


d. Give your opinion of the efficacy of the therapy applied or sug- 
gested. If no therapy is included in the report, suggest a method 
of approach to the problem. : 

(1) Larry L. isa fifteen-year-old boy with an I.Q. of 169. He is an 
only child. His elementary school education was received in special 
Classes composed of intellectually gifted children, and he is now a 
Sophomore in high school. He is a socially shy and introverted boy 


who has always had extreme difficulty in making and keeping friends 


because of his lack of interest in the pursuits of more normal young 


People. When his schoolmates play baseball, Larry spends his time 
reading about mathematical theories. If other boys invite him to go 
to motion-picture theaters with them, he refuses and goes alone to 


museums and science exhibitions. 


ce affected by the problem. 
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Larry’s home life is now, and always has been, exceedingly un- 
pleasant. His parents have never gotten along well together. Last year, 
the situation became so acute that the boy’s mother suffered a nervous 
breakdown and was committed to a state hospital for the mentally ill. 
She was released after three months, and soon family arguments were 
resumed. Recently, Larry developed a series of nervous tics and man- 
nerisms which are most disturbing to both the parents and the child. 
Medical help has been sought, but as yet no improvement in his 
attitude and behavior is apparent. 

(2) John M. is a twelve-year-old boy whose I.Q. is 81 and who is 
retarded one year in school. His physical condition is normal. He is 
emotionally unstable, however, nervous, and completely lacking in 
self-control. He displays infantile mannerisms and is unreliable and 
restless. He takes no interest in his schoolwork and attempts to bully 
his schoolmates, but he is extremely polite to adults. Punishment is 
ineffective, but he craves love and affection and can be handled, there- 
fore, with tactful kindness — but only with limited success. He resents 
his younger brother. 

The economic status of the family is average. John’s mother seems to 
show intense dislike for this child. She expresses the belief that he is 
hopeless, but she showers attention on her younger son. The father 
invites the boy to leave the house at night until bedtime because the 
parents cannot tolerate his behavior. 

John’s teachers have tried to adjust their teaching to his slow learning 
ability. Consequently, he has experienced some feelings of success in 
simple work. There is evidence of slight improvement in his attitude. 
Although he continues to bring toys to school and to light matches by 
throwing them against a wall, he no longer disturbs other children 
intentionally. 

12. From your experience with children, adolescents, and adults, write 
an anecdotal report of problem situations or conditions associated 
respectively with each of the following: 

a. Physical constitution and health status 
b. Ethical standards 


c. Personal attitudes and behavior traits 
d. Religious attitude 


13. Present an anecdotal report of a problem condition arising out of 


experiences in each of the following experience areas: 
a. Home relationships 


b. School activities 
c. Occupational activities 
d. Social and civic adjustment 


4 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GUIDANCE 


Aig concerned with the de- 
velopment of desirable behavior patterns among children, ado- 
lescents, or adults should be guidance-minded. He needs to be 
thoroughly acquainted with any factors of influence within and 
outside the individual that may be provocative of maladjust- 
ment. If he expects to engage in offering assistance either directly 
or indirectly to those persons in need of help, he should approach 
his task with humility, with as complete understanding as pos- 
sible of his function in a particular guidance situation, and with 
a firm determination to meet his guidance responsibilities intel- 
ligently and objectively. He also should be aware of the fact 
that he can and should do no more than (1) stimulate the 
counselee to want to change his attitudes or behavior and (2) help 
in activating the change. 

Certain principles are fundamental to the establishment of a 
Program of guidance services, whether these services represent a 
Simple or a highly complex and intricate pattern of organization. 
The guidance program described in Part II and the specific 
Suidance procedures included in Part III are based upon these 


Principles. 
B 39 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


Most people are acquainted with the old saying about locking 
the stable after the horse has been stolen. They may have expe- 
rienced incidents in their own lives that were accompanied by 
excellent hindsight but a woeful lack of foresight. The concept 
of guidance includes the need to exercise foresight in order to 
prevent, so far as possible, the occurrence of situations which 
make it necessary for the individual to seek help in order to 
adjust to the circumstances. When disturbing or unhygienic 
conditions interfere with satisfactory patterns of behavior, it 
becomes the responsibility of teachers and other members of 
the guidance personnel to supply whatever service is needed. 
And whatever the function of the guidance supplied — preven- 
tion, preservation, or attempted cure — certain assumptions 
are basic to its achievement. 

Fourteen principles of guidance. 1. Every aspect of a per- 
son’s complex personality pattern constitutes a significant factor 
of his total displayed attitudes and forms of behavior. Guidance 
services which are aimed at bringing about desirable adjustment 
in any particular area of experience must take into account the 
all-round development of the individual. 

2. Although all human beings are similar in many respects, 
individual differences must be recognized and considered in any 
efforts aimed at providing help or guidance to a particular child, 
adolescent, or adult. 

3. The function of guidance is to help a person (1) to formu- 
late and to accept stimulating, worth-while, and able-to-be- 
achieved goals of behavior and (2) to apply these objectives in 
the conduct of his affairs. 

4. Existing social, €conomic, and political unrest is giving 
rise to many maladjustive factors that require the co-operation 
of experienced and thoroughly trained guidance counselors and 
the individual with a problem. 


5. Guidance Should be regarded as a continuing process 
of service to an individual from young childhood through 
adulthood. 


6. Guidance service should not be limited to the few who give 


observable evidence of its need, but should be extended to all 
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persons of whatever age who can bencfit therefrom, either directly 
or indirectly. 

7. In its broadest connotation, all education is guidance. 
Curriculum materials and teaching procedures should evidence 
a guidance point of view. 

8. Although guidance touches every phase of an individual's 
life pattern, the generally accepted areas of guidance include 
concern with the extent to which an individual's physical and 
mental health interfere with his adjustment to home, school, and 
vocational and social demands and relationships, or the extent 
to which his physical and mental health are affected by the con- 
ditions to which he is subjected in these areas of experience. 

9. For children and adolescents, guidance fundamentally is 
the responsibility of parents in the home, and of teachers in the 
School. 

10. Specific guidance problems on any age level should be 
referred to persons who are trained to deal with particular areas 
of adjustment. 

11. To administer guidance intelligently and with as thor- 
ough knowledge of the individual as it is possible to achieve, 
programs of individual evaluation and research should be con- 
ducted, and accurate cumulative records of progress and achieve- 
ment should be made accessible to guidance workers. Through 
the administration of well-selected standardized tests and other 
instruments of evaluation, specific data concerning degree of 
mental capacity, success of achievement, demonstrated interests, 
and other personality characteristics should be accumulated, 
correctly recorded, and utilized for guidance purposes. , 

12. An organized guidance program should be flexible in 
terms of individual and community needs. — ! 

13. The responsibility for the administration of a guidance 
ntered in a personally qualified and ade- 
head of guidance who will work 
ants and with other community 


Program should be ce 
quately trained chairman or 
co-operatively with his assist 


welfare and guidance agencies. J | 
14. Periodic appraisals should be made of an existing guid- 


ance program. The success of its functioning should rest upon 
Outcomes that are reflected in the attitudes toward the program 
of all who are associated with it— guiders and guidees — and 
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in the displayed behavior of those who have been served through 
its functioning. 


APPLICATION OF GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES 


Spread of influence. The source of adjustment difficulty sel- 
dom can be traced to any one specific cause. Likewise, manifes- 
tations of maladjusted behavior rarely are confined to one expe- 
rience area; the whole pattern of behavior appears to be affected. 
The woman who is unhappy in her marital relations may “take 
it out” on her children. The worker who feels insecure or who is 
dissatisfied with his job tends to bring his troubles home with 
him. The child whose school experiences are not satisfying is 
likely to indulge in uncontrolled behavior in the home, in the 
school, or in his relations with neighborhood associates. 

Guidance counselors fail to achieve desired guidance outcomes 
unless they take into consideration the whole individual as he 
is affected by all the influences in the environment to which he 
responds. Careful records of data concerning the individual, his 
experiences, his achievements, his interests, and his strengths and 
weaknesses, as these have bearing upon the problem under con- 
sideration, should be available to the guid 

There is an increasing awareness of the possible eflects upon 
an individual of the many disturbing factors inherent in the 
present social order. Much research in the field of cause-and- 
effect relationships in life adjustments is needed to analyze them 
more intelligently and to provide preventive guidance more 
effectively for all, especially young people. There should be 
available for every school pupil the services of one teacher coun- 
selor who through a sympathetic understanding of the young 
person's needs and interests will be able to give him practical 
help in charting his course in all areas of experiencc. 

Meeting all needs, Up to now, counselors have been relatively 
active and successful in helping young people educationally and, 


to a lesser degree, vocationally. However, even in schools and 
communities where guidance services have been organized sup- 


itions and needs, little has been 


ance counselor. 
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The all-embracing functions of guidance in the school were 
well stated recently by John Wade, former Superintendent of 
Schools in New York City. He said in part: 


Guidance should be continuous from kindergarten through the 


secondary school. " 
The guidance program should enlist the co-operation of the home, 


the church, and any other child-serving agencies in the community. 
It should be concerned with the health, academic, emotional, and 
Social development and with the vocational direction of the chil- 


dren. 
It should be interested in the prevention of maladjustment as well 


as its treatment. 
It should aim to make children increasingly competent in self- 


direction. 
It should involve co-ordinated effort of teachers and specialists. 


The guidance attitude. Wisc and experienced leadership in 
guidance is extremely important. It is often said that “As the 
principal is, so is the school." The implication of this statement 
holds equally for organized guidance programs. Completeness 
of organization; elaborateness of equipment; multiplicity of 
records, guidance forms, and reports; and specialization among 
guidance personnel — these do not constitute the whole of a 
Program of effective guidance. Necessary as these guidance 
adjuncts may be, the core of guidance lies in the spirit in which 

€ services are rendered — the co-operativeness of effort and 
the earnestness of purpose that motivate the attitudes and 
behavior of all who are participants in the guidance activity. 
These include administrators, teachers, and specialists as well 
as those who are the recipients of personal help and counsel. 

Fundamental propositions. Guidance programs vary from 
School system to school system and from school level to school 
level. School and community leaders differ in their interpreta- 
tion of the term guidance. As we survey the amount and kind of 
guidance assistance available for the use of children, adolescents, 
and adults, we are impressed by the elaborateness of the guidance 
Program in one arca and the lack of any except the most informal 
Of offerings in another. There are teachers in large school systems 
Who display an attitude of indifference toward or disapproval of 
organized guidance, yet who, in their relations with their pupils, 
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exhibit a very commendable attitude of guidance-mindedness. 
These teachers have observed some of the dangers that are inher- 
ent in the misguidance that may result when school people or 
others attempt to organize an elaborate program of guidance 
services without understanding the underlying principles of 
construction and implementation that need to be recognized 
and applied in the establishment of a formal program of activities. 
We agree with Mathewson when he says: 


In any transition period, guidance will remain a distinct process, 
paralleling, yet intimately related to, instruction. Later, if education 
comes to pay more attention than it now does to socially oriented 
individual development, instruction will include activities bearing 
directly upon this objective. But as a specialized, individualized, con- 
sultative service, the guidance process and program will remain in 


approximately the same functional position to instruction that it now 
occupies.! 


As a summary of what has been said concerning guidance and 
life adjustment, ten fundamental guidance propositions as set 
forth by Mathewson are presented: 


1. The purpose of the guidance and personnel service in education 
should be the rendering of professional aid to individuals in their per- 
sonal-social development, in conjunction with instruction. The educa- 
tional system should be a medium for individual development, socially 
and morally oriented, in close collaboration with home and community. 

2. Vocational guidance, so far as the educational personnel service 
is concerned, should not be conceived as a Separate and distinct func- 
tion but as one aspect of an integrated process of personal-social 
development and adjustment. It should be emphasized that this does 
not mean minimization of vocational guidance but adequate stress 
upon its role in education, within a comprehensive guidance program. 

i E The responsibilities of the school in the guidance field should be 
limited to those areas of action clearly related to the over-all instruc- 
tional functions of the school and to the activities of individuals which 
occur within its jurisdiction and should no 
tional duties of the home and of the comm 

4. The guidance and 
should not be identified 
correlated with it. 


t infringe upon the educa- 
unity. 

personnel service program in education 
with instruction but should be intimately 


1 rt H. M. 7 i ; 
Feu oie athewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, p. 121. Harper & Brothers, 
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5. The guidance and personnel service should be dedicated to the 
principle of self-understanding, self-determination, and self-direction. 

6. The guidance program should help the individual to relate his 
aspirations to environmental demands and to see his life career in terms 
of social outcomes as well as immediate personal satisfactions. The 
individual should be guided and educated to adjust creatively to social 
realities in the light of moral and spiritual values. 

7. Modern scientific findings and methods relating to the appraisal 
and modification of personality and behavior should be employed 
wherever applicable at all times but always within a framework which 
regards the individual as unique and as the mediator of his own adjust- 
ment. 

8. In order to fulfill its true developmental meaning in the life of 
the individual and society, education (and its associated personnel 
service) should participate with the community in continual study and 
evaluation of conditions pertaining to social welfare. 

9. Individual and social needs for professional aid in adjustment 
demand appropriate institutional provision for guidance services, 
primarily through the medium of public education. 

10. The program of guidance and any of its component features 
undertaken in any institution, educational system, or community 
should be directly related to the needs of the groups being served and 
should be shaped realistically to the capabilities of available personnel 
and to the conditions prevailing in the supporting facility. Reorganiza- 
tion cannot be drastic; new departures must proceed from current 


programs in the light of accepted principles. Schools should not revert 


to traditional programs, which would mean a repudiation of responsi- 


bilities in all guidance phases, but should go forward from present 
gains to new levels of performance. 


If one is convinced of the value to individuals on any age level 
of help received by Way of an intelligently conceived and appro- 
priately conducted guidance program, the formulation of basic 
principles of guidance procedures is relatively easy. A more diffi- 
cult task is that of organizing and implementing the program in 
such way that everyone concerned with the program will expe- 
rience a maximum of benefit from his participation in it. 


1 Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, pp. 121-123. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 
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GUIDANCE AND LIFE ADJUSTMENTS 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. What is your interpretation of the term guidance-minded? Illustrate. 


Why should one approach the giving of guidance with humility? 


. Recount an experience in your life which exemplified hindsight 


rather than foresight. 


. Give an example of preventive guidance. 
. List five aspects of a person’s personality pattern. Show how these 


are interrelated in their influence upon a specific attitude or form 
of behavior. 


. Select a person of your own sex and of about your age. Indicate 


five ways in which the two of you are alike and five ways in which 
you differ. What are the effects of these differences upon your 
relations with the other person? 

Name one social, one economic, and one political factor of influence 
that is having a disturbing effect upon you or an associate. 


- Why should guidance be a continuing process? 
. Illustrate what is meant by a curriculum evidencing a guidance 


point of view. 

Choose an area of experience and indicate ways in which the 
physical and mental health of an individual can be injured by 
three specific conditions that may be present in it. 

Show specifically what guidance services can do for an apparently 
well-adjusted person. 


Cite an example of a teacher who regards organized guidance as a 
useless fad. 

Illustrate how emotional disturbances associated with one area of 
experience can carry over into other areas. 

Indicate specifically the relation that exists between vocational 
guidance and other phases of guidance services. 

Indicate ways in which misguidance might interfere with an 


individual's development of self-understanding, self-determination, 
and self-direction. 


PART II 


THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


3 


ORGANIZING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


I T would be impossible and un- 
wise to set up a fixed organizational pattern of guidance services 
and say this is it, Neither should guidance services be implemented 
ina particular fashion, allowing no deviation from the suggested 
Scheme. The organization of a guidance program should be 
flexible and should represent the co-operative efforts of all 


concerned. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


School level, individual needs and community interests, size 
Of school, attitude toward guidance on the part of the school 
Personnel and community leaders, and budgetary provisions — 
these are some of the factors that are basic to the ways in which 
the guidance services in any institution or city shall be organized 
and implemented. . . 

Confusion of terms. There is a growing trend toward substi- 
tuting for the term guidance other terms, such as personnel services or 
Personnel work (on all school levels and in business). It is claimed 
by some that the term guidance is relatively restricted in its con- 
Notation, emphasizing particularly certain organized activities 
aimed at providing an individual with specific help in time of 
need, and confined to more or less definite areas of assistance. 

ersonnel work is supposed to include concern for the welfare 


Of an individual in all areas of experience, either directly or 
49 
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indirectly. Other writers in the field reverse almost completely 
the connotation of these terms. 

Since there appears to be considerable confusion concerning 
terminology, with an accompanying uncertainty among school 
people and others as to just what each term means, various 
attempts at clarification of terms are in progress. Among agencies 
engaged in this project can be mentioned The National Associa- 
tion of Guidance and Personnel Associations, A Policy Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guidance Association, and 
An Inter-divisional Committee on Pupil Personnel Services of 
the Federal Office of Education. 

This book stresses throughout both the broad and the more 
specific areas of services which comprise guidance-directed 
activities of school administrators, teachers, specialists, and other 
personnel within and outside the school. Their interests center 
around the provision of more or less organized media through 
the utilization of which individual welfare and adjustment can 
be achieved. Consequently, the terms guidance and guidance 
Services are employed as connoting both general and specific 
activities aimed at assistance, organized more or less loosely, 
and rendered by means of various procedures and specialized 
techniques which increase the functional aspect of the pro- 
gram. 

Areas of service, 
into account the age 
of service are continu 
In brief, every indi 
developing desirabl 
home and in his r 
home. 

Cleanliness and health 
from young childhood o 
and without regard to 


Organizing a guidance program must take 
level for which it is intended. Certain areas 
ous throughout all school levels and beyond. 
vidual may need direct or indirect aid in 
€ attitudes and modes of behavior in his 
clationships with his associates outside the 


“preservative habits should be instilled 
nward. Activity for the sake of activity 


: the achievement of deferred goals con- 
stitutes a major human need. Hence the “play” of the child 


becomes the leisure-time or recreational pursuits of the older 
adolescent and adult. The development of a wholesome and 
satisfying “play” life is dependent upon the efficacy of guidance 
during the formative years, Also, from the beginning of his formal 
education to its termination, the learner should receive help in 
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his school learning activities. In addition, as a child, an adoles- 
cent, or an adult, he should be assisted to demonstrate that he 
recognizes and understands his responsibility as a citizen. He 
needs to learn what his responsibilities mean in his relations with 
other people at home and abroad. 

With the achievement of adolescent status, other guidance 
needs arise in the life of the individual who wants to make a 
desirable adjustment to later adolescent and adult responsibil- 
ities. Preparation for marriage and family life and the selection 
of and preparation for a vocation become matters of extreme 
importance to the high school pupil and the student in an insti- 
tution of higher learning. Finally, as the adult gradually assumes 
personal responsibility for the welfare of himself and others, he 
may experience problems of adjustment for the solution of which 
he may need to seck the aid of experienced or specially trained 


Counselors. 


School responsibilities. If we accept the concept of the con- 


tinuity of guidance in all areas of experience for everyone, guid- 
ance services need to be organized and implemented in such way 
that the resulting program will possess the following character- 


istics, as described by Mathewson: 


1. The service will be continuous from nursery school and kinder- 


garten to and through adult education, including the college and 


university level and including, also, a community service for out-of- 


school youth and adults. 


2. The service will be pervasive; i i j 
activity and closely correlated with instruction. The program will com- 


Prise the activities of nonspecialized, as well as specialized, personnel. 
3. The guidance service will be definitive and will be identifiable as 
a process in itself which will be practiced, in most intensive form, by 
Professional specialists. " . " 
4. All phases of the guidance program will be co-ordinated, includ- 
ing community activities, ina systematically organized personnel serv- 
ice, all component functions being directed at the same objectives. h 
5. In its primary focus, the program will be directed toward the indi- 
Vidualized service, focusing upon the problems and personality of the 
individual student; it will seek to foster self-understanding, develop- 


5 , 1 
ment, and direction, socially oriented. 
Guidance Policy and Practice, pp. 126-127. Harper & 


t will be infused in every school 


1 Robert H. Mathewson, 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 
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FORMS OF ORGANIZATION 


The guidance services in a school can follow one of three 
general forms: centralized, noncentralized, or a combination of 
centralization and noncentralization. 

The centralized form. In the centralized form of organiza- 
tion, the core of the program revolves around a group of specially 
trained workers whose responsibility it is to co-ordinate the guid- 
ance services of the entire school personnel. Most of the guidance 
activities emanate from the central guidance office or are routed 
through it. Counscling activities may be engaged in by selected 
members of the teaching staff under the direction and super- 
vision of the guidance staff. Pupil measurement and the kecping 
of records become major responsibilities of the guidance per- 
sonnel, and “experts” have specific duties allocated to them. 
The noncentralized form. The noncentralized form of organ- 
ization places the responsibility of rendering guidance services 
almost entirely upon the teachers of the school. Under this plan, 
guidance becomes relatively informal, and the guidance efforts 
of the teaching staff show little if any co-ordination. Those 
teachers who are guidance-minded may give excellent and timely 
assistance to their pupils; others who are concerned more with 
their subject matter than with pupil welfare may do little in 
the way of guidance. 

The young people soon learn to know which of their teachers 
may be counted upon to help them out of their difficulties. As 


a ns E few members of the faculty may come to be regarded 
as the guidance experts to whom the principal hers 
may send their “problems. ime Steels m aiit d 


3 ; " In some schools in which this 
e kind of guidance has developed, excellent work is done 
in OE pect Bn staff who, as a result of their interest 
cople and their recogni - : 
are motivated to prepare gnized qualities of leadership, 
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served by the structure. Time and energy devoted to the detailéd 
preparation of records, reports, forms, and other types of clerical 
work could better be devoted to actual counseling with pupils. 

A story illustrative of this point is told about a very highly 
organized guidance program in a large city school. Visitors to 
the school were duly impressed by the thoroughness of the 
testing programs, the many files of records and reports, and the 
number of printed forms used for referrals and reports. The 
chairman of guidance and ten full-time counselors appeared to 
be very busy people, concerned with a great many activities. 
So full was their program that individual conferences with pupils 
had to follow a definite schedule of appointments. It happened 
that one of the boys was reported to the guidance office for a 
serious misdemeanor. Because of the crowded interview schedule, 
the appointment date given to the boy was scheduled about three 


weeks after the case was reported. However, his undesirable 
ention of persons outside the school 


behavior came to the att 
before the three weeks had elapsed and the unfavorable news- 
paper publicity that resulted was very unfortunate for the boy 


and aroused considerable adverse criticism of the school’s 


guidance program. 


This was an emergency that needed immediate attention, 


requiring the setting aside of planned schedules and other guid- 
ance activities. If the guidance services of the school had been 
more loosely knit, the probabilities are that one of the teacher- 
counselors would have made this boy's situation his immediate 
concern and would have taken whatever steps he could in a 
friendly fashion to bring about a change in the boy's attitude and 


Practices. " z n 
One advantage of a well-organized guidance program is the 
e much less duplication of effort than 


fact that there is likely to be muc? © à 
might characterize guidance activities under the noncentralized 
plan. If each member of the teaching staff and of the guidance 


Personnel has allocated to him certain specific responsibilities 
under the supervision of the guidance head or chairman, no 
individual will become the victim of contradictory advice on 
the part of well-intentioned but relatively uninformed teachers. 

Combination of plans. It would seem, therefore, that in order 


to be most effective, the organization of a guidance program 
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should follow a plan that lies midway between the extremes of 
centralization and noncentralization. Services are organized in 
such way that the purposes of the program are understood by 
the entire faculty. Certain responsibilities are delegated to 
specialists, and others are assumed by teachers and other mem- 
bers of the school personnel. Mathewson describes what he 
refers to as the mixed type of organization thus: 


Specialists are present, but there is an attempt to allocate responsi- 
bilities all through the school program in order to attain the most 
intensive and widest possible understanding of students. The record 
and referral system may be carefully worked out and a system of grade 
or group counselors may supplement the counseling activities of the 
specialists. The latter may work actively in consultation with teachers, 
and periodic conferences may bring teachers and specialists together 
upon individual or group problems. A system of individual and group 
testing will be operative. There is genuine effort to observe and identify 
student problems, to deal with these promptly, to understand students 
as individuals and to record their outstanding characteristics, to counsel 
students as needed, and to assist them in their adjustments, choices, 
and plans. The best programs of this type exemplify a remarkable 
combination of free activity and related guidance on the part of 
teachers and of specialist activity at strategic points in the life of the 
student and in the development of the school program.! 


Attitude toward organization of services. The form of organ- 
ization of the guidance services of a school or a school system 
depends upon the general attitude toward guidance exhibited 
by all who should be concerned with it. Where there is little or 
no recognition of the need for guidance, there probably will be 
little if any attempt to achieve a centralized form of organization. 
Help given pupils will be incidental, informal, and contribüted 
voluntarily by a few of the teachers. If, however, the school people 
and the citizens of a community come suddenly to realize that 
guidance is an extremely important aspect of education, the 
school administration, aided and abetted by community leaders, 
may allow enthusiasm to run away with good sense. Needed 
monies will be made available, building facilities will be pro- 
vided, a trained guidance staff will be sought, and a guidance 


1 Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, pp. 137-138. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 
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engineer will be called in to organize the program. The more 
intricate and elaborate the organization is, the more satisfied 
with themselves will be these enthusiasts who have made the 
program possible. They then present the program to the teachers 
with an air of saying, “Look what we have done for you. Your 
troubles are over. Our guidance department will take care of 
everything "* 

Unfortunately, guidance programs thus established and organ- 
ized usually cause more troubles than they solve. No school 
policy superimposed upon those who are expected to work in 
terms of it is likely to meet with success. The inauguration of new 
services should be gradual and should represent the combined efforts of 
all concerned toward the provision of the best in terms of the degree of 
need and an understanding of how that need can be met. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


of bringing together into an organize 7 
it in the way of guidance services. How should this be done? 
There are certain basic principles and procedures that should 
be taken into consideration, regardless of whether the process of 
organization is taking place in a small or a large institution or 
Whether it is on the elementary, the secondary, or a higher level. 
Whatever adaptations need to be made to meet existing condi- 
tions then can proceed along lines that are suggested later. 
Basic concepts. There are certain fundamental concepts con- 


cerning the organization of the program that need to be con- 
Sidered carefully before the actual task begins. These have to do 
with (1) the purposes to be achieved, (2) the functions to be 
served, (3) the allocation of responsibilities and the delegation 
of authority, and (4) the techniques to be utilized in evaluating 


the ultimat cess of the program- 
peu am. Any program that is established must 


1. Purposes of the progr 
be ee ae e a clearly and definitely formulated set of objec- 
tives. Theoretically, guidance services are aimed at meeting all 

fore a particular program can be 


the needs of all the people. Be 1 an 
Maugurated, however, there must be a practical appreciation 
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of the specific guidance needs of the individual children, adoles- 
cents, or adults who are to be served. 

Consideration must be given to the factors of influence that 
are specific for each individual — his racial, national, and family 
background, his health status, his mental capacity and emotional 
attitudes, his interests and plans, his relation to his neighborhood 
environment and the effect of the environment upon him. In 
any school population, there can be found many different com- 
binations of these factors. What are they? How prevalent is one 
or another combination of circumstances? These are questions 
that need to be answered by those who are planning to organize 
guidance services for their pupils. The purposes of the program 
are formulated in terms of the needs. 

2. Functions to be served. When the specific purposes or objec- 
tives have been determined, the next step is to decide upon the 
specific functions to be undertaken in order to achieve formu- 
lated guidance purposes. For example, one guidance purpose in 
a particular school might be that of helping the pupils to become 
acquainted with community customs and opportunities. A siz- 
able proportion of the pupil population may consist of children 
whose parents have migrated to this community recently from 
other parts of the country or from other countries. The school is 
charged with the responsibility of acquainting these young 
people with the ways of their new home environment. The func- 
tion of the guidance personnel then becomes that of meeting the 
specific need of these pupils either indirectly, by assisting teachers 
to adjust curriculum materials in the light of educational gaps 
concerning citizenship responsibilities, or directly, by arranging 
field trips for these pupils into the community; by encouraging 
them to participate in pupil out-of-class activities; and, for 
those newcomers from other parts of the world who have 
language difficulties, by helping them to master the English 
language. 

During World War II, for example, certain young German 
refugees were most eager to learn all they could about the lan- 
guage, customs, and available Opportunities in their new home. 
Not only were their courses arranged in terms of their educational 
needs, but they spent much of their out-of-class time during their 
first year in the school in the guidance office where, with 4 
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German-English dictionary in hand, they plied the dean and 
student assistants with all kinds of questions. 

3. Allocation of responsibilities and lines of authority. Before the guid- 
ance program can be organized, it is important that the guidance 
interests and abilities of individual members of the staff be dis- 
covered so that specific functions can be allocated in terms of 
personal capacity to do a good job. At the same time, definite 
lines of authority are established so that everyone understands 
exactly what the relationship is between his duties and those of 
other staff members. Unless these staff relationships are under- 
stood thoroughly and are followed exactly, young people may be 


the victims of misinformation or misguidance. For example, one 
f teacher-counselors or grade advisers 


s to help pupils plan their course pro- 


grams according to school curriculum regulations. The arrang- 
ing of the program of a pupil in the light of his interest may 
necessitate the waiving of one of these regulations. The adviser 
does not have the authority to make the change. Hence the 
problem needs to be taken to the dean or the chairman of guid- 
ance who either takes the responsibility of making the change 
or carries the matter to the principal or supcrintendent in order 
to obtain official authorization. l 

4. Appraisal of the program. No matter how carefully and intel- 
ligently the guidance program may be planned, it probably is 
not perfect. Guidance is not static. It is ever changing because 
of changes in the social order, new pupil needs, and newer 
methods or techniques. The guidance personnel must be alert 
to the degree of efficacy of their program and must be ready to 


make any changes that seem desirable. l 
Pre-organizational considerations. Before plans to organize 


the guidance program are begun, certain fundamental questions 
need to be asked and answered. Accurate data should be 
Obtained, but “armchair” technique should not be employe d. 
Also, the gathering of the data should be a co-operative project 


in which all members of the staff participate. 
Chief among the points to be considered are the following: 


1. What are the pupils’ -— o 
2. How many persons an ow 2 
ment the pect Are these available? 


of the special functions o 
on the high school level i 


f experience that should be served? 
much time will be needed to imple- 
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3. Which staff members are qualified to render the various proposed 
services? 

. What addition or additions to the staff seem to be needed? 

. To what extent are the members of the staff interested in and will- 
ing to participate in the program? 

6. Are the members of the staff, including the principal of the school, 
able and willing to devote the time and energy needed to develop 
an adequate program? 

7. Is there appropriate space available in the building for carrying on 
the various guidance activities? 

8. Will the school budget allow for the expense incurred by the pur- 
chase of testing and other guidance materials? 

9. Are the parents interested in the projected program and will they 
co-operate? 

10. What is the attitude of the higher school authorities and the com- 
munity at large toward the expansion of guidance services? 
11. How and to what extent can the co-operation of other community 
agencies be induced? 
- In what ways can the pupils be motivated to recognize the value to 


themselves of the program, and how can they be encouraged to 
avail themselves of its services? 


ons 


Answers to questions like these cannot be arrived at over- 
night. If and when partial answers favorable to the project are 
obtained, small beginnings can be expanded gradually, as the 
community, school authorities, teachers, and pupils are educated 
concerning the benefits to be derived from such expansion. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


The type of guidance finally decided upon by the planning 


committee of the school or school system is dependent upon 
certain basic factors, such as: 


1. School level 
2. Size of school 
3. Available facilities 


The guidance needs of elementary school children differ in 
extent from those of high school or college students. Hence 
the programs aimed at meeting pupil needs at different school 
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levels will be organized differently and will include the services 
of fewer or more guidance personnel, as the case may be. A 
rural school, a district school, a small-city school, and a large- 
city school differ among themselves in extent of facilities and 
money available for providing personnel and equipment. Various 
types of organizations are presented in the following discussion. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the organization of guidance 
services should be flexible and should be adapted to existing school and 
community needs, interests, and financial status. 

Organization of guidance on the elementary school level. 
The type of organization of guidance services to be found in 
elementary schools varies in terms of the size of the school and 
the attitude toward guidance that is displayed by the community 
and the school itself. At one extreme, there are schools in which 
no recognition is given to organized guidance, although excel- 
lent informal guidance by classroom teachers is evidenced. At 
the other extreme, highly organized guidance opportunities are 
made available to all the children through the well-planned 


services of an appropriate and well-trained guidance personnel. 


Out-of-School PRINCIPAL 
Agencies Chairman of Guidance Community 

Parents Resources 
. Doctor 
i ins agencies 
. Nurse à 

3.B 
. Attendance officer n " 
i ied 4. Local government 
'S 

. Clinic 


1. Welfare agencies 
2. Recreational 


Ficure 1. Guidance Organization in an. Elementary School of about 125 Pupils 
cussed the purposes, functions, and areas of 
ed elementary school (about 125 
organized according to the 


Chapter 1 dis , 
guidance. In the average-SiZ 
Pupils) these services usually are 


plan illustrated in Figure 1 above- P 
The extent to which the school can utilize the services of out- 


Side agencies such as those included in Figure 1 depends, of 


Course, upon their availability. There are always parents or 
£uardians, however; they should share with the school in a very 
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definite way the responsibilities for child welfare that are pro- 
vided by the school's guidance program. 

In larger elementary schools, the function of heading up the 
guidance program may be delegated by the principal to a 
trained and personally qualified teacher who serves as chairman 
of guidance. Also, selected teachers may be assigned as teacher- 
counselors. In large-city clementary schools, a vocational coun- 
selor, either part-time or full-time, may be a regular member of 
the guidance staff, and many out-of-school agencies may be 
available. 

A form of organization utilized on the elementary school level 
in Los Angeles, California, places direct responsibility on the 
teaching staff, with co-operating services rendered by special 
counselors and other agencies, including the home. (See 


Figure 2.) 
Em 
Assistant 


Division of Vá Counselor Supervising 
Research and p Counselor 


Guidance 


Special 
Counselor 


| ALL TEACHERS 


ALL PUPILS 


Ficure 2. Guidance in an Elementary School, Los Angeles, California 


Organization of guidance on the secondary school level. 
Guidance services on the secondary level usually show a much 
more definite form of organization than that on the elementary 
level. Extended services both within and outside the school add 
to the complexity of the organization. Line and staff relation- 
ships must be drawn exactly and must be maintained with 
little or no crossing-over except in the form of co-operative 
projects. 

Guidance in small high schools. When we consider organiza- 
tional plans of guidance in junior and senior high schools or in 
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six-year secondary schools, we must keep in mind that we are 
referring to above-average-sized schools. In 1949-50, 60 per 
cent of the high schools in the United States had fewer than 
100 pupils, and in 16 per cent of the high schools the pupil popu- 
lation averaged less than 50 pupils. In schools like these, guid- 
ance services must be organized simply, with the principal and 
teachers performing the major portion of whatever is offered 


in the way of guidance services. 

As a result of his study of the guidance services of 40 high 
schools in California that had a pupil population of 350 or less, 
à superintendent of schools in that state presented the following 


conclusions: 


A. Scope of guidance functions 

1. Orientation of new students is of almost unanimous acceptance. 

2. The relative importance of “work experience" and “job place- 
ment” is neither fully appreciated nor capitalized upon. There is almost 
à complete lack of any organized placement services and of any com- 
plete “follow-up” program of guidance for either graduates or drop- 
Outs, 

3. There is a rather haphazard, passive attitude of “cure” rather 
than “prevention” in the organization of counseling services, since the 


time allocated to guidance is too frequently “whatever time remains.” 
4. Individual schools are trying to maintain as complete pupil 
accounting systems as possible. Transfer of guidance information be- 


tween schools is limited in most instances to transcripts of academic 
Brades and intelligence test scores. Only 11 schools reported teacher 
valuations of personality traits, and only 14 listed teacher observa- 
tions and anecdotes as part of the records maintained in their system 
of pupil accounting. 
B. Organization of guidance services . 
1. The principal is undoubtedly a much overworked counselor in 
Most small high schools. Guidance appears to be related in3 rather 
Vague way with routine administration. The assistant principal, when 
there js one, is busy handling discipline, straightening out personal 
Conflicts, and checking attendance deficiencies. : 
2. A single school reports a full-time counselor or director. Sixteen 
report part-time counselors with an average of 2.5 hours per day for 


Scheduli 40 students per hour. 
ing from 3 to 4" $ tudents to individual advisers, only 12 


3. Whereas 19 schools assign $ : z : 
ave guidance committees for over-all planning. Guidance is a duty of 
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the administrative staff in 22 schools and is relegated to the doubtful 
position of being accomplished through routine administrative func- 
tions, such as scheduling classes and checking attendance.! 


Another study included the guidance offerings of 82 schools 
in rural districts and villages of Kansas. The school population 
of these schools ranged from 24 to 675 pupils. Eighty per cent of 


them had a pupil enrollment of less than 150 pupils. The study 
yielded the following data: 


1. In about one fourth of the schools, one person is responsible for 
guidance; and when one person has this responsibility, it is usually the 
principal, a teacher, or the superintendent. 

2. Classroom teachers have guidance responsibility assigned in 
nearly two thirds of the schools. 

3. Responsibilities reported most often for those with guidance 
functions are discipline, curriculum guidance, and supervision of extra- 
curricular activities. Job placement was reported infrequently. 

4. School records consist mainly of scholastic achievement and 
attendance records. Few schools record health habits, leisure-time 
activities, or information on areas of special ability or aptitude. 

5. The majority of schools reported a special effort to foresee 


problems, although half of the schools do not arrange interviews Or 
counseling for every pupil. 


6. A pupil is not likely to have the same adviser throughout his 
high school career. 


7. Orientation of various types is provided in less than half of the 
schools. 

8. The most common recognition of individual differences comes 
through conferences with failing pupils, and variation in the number 
of subjects carried. ae 

9. In the area of mental hygiene, recognition of maladjustment was 
reported most frequently for dishonesty, indifference, and nonco-opera- 
tion. e = 

10. Precollege guidance is offered by 60 per cent of the schools, but 
usually on the request of the pupil. 


11. Four fifths of the schools reported they had no follow-up pro- 
gram for drop-outs or graduates.? 


1 Fred Greenough and Others, An Adequate and Well-Planned Guidance Program for a 
Small High School. Carpinteria Union High School, California, March, 1947. 

? Dorothy M. Clendenen, *A Study of the Guidance Activities of 134 Secondary 
Schools of Kansas.” Master's Thesis, Syracuse University, 1945. J 
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Guidance organization in large high schools. In larger high 
schools, the services offered and their organization are limited 
in terms of available facilities. Some are simple and others are 
extremely elaborate. 

Allen and Schloerb have prepared in chart form some of the 
main arcas of high school guidance organization and super- 
vision. Figure 3, page 63, shows the specific responsibilities of the 
various members of the school and administrative staff. 

An interesting organizational plan of guidance is the high 
school guidance plan of San Diego, California, shown in Figure 4, 
page 65. All departments and faculty members participate in 
the guidance services, and the needs of the mentally less able 
pupils receive special attention. 

Organization of guidance on the college level. Guidance or 
personnel services on the college level represent an expansion of 
services offered on the lower level. Certain aspects of guidance 
take on new emphases. The planning of student programs is an 
important guidance function in a college that is rich in curric- 
ulum offerings and in which there may be a complex series of 
required courses and prerequisites for continued study in the 
respective curriculums. All this is very confusing to the average 
college student, especially when he is ready to choose his elec- 
tives. Well-informed faculty members must be available to offer 
guidance services in this arca. 

'The expanded program of social and recreational activities, 
including student government, fraternities, school publications, 
and sports programs, requires faculty guidance and supervision, 
either direct or indirect. Vocational selection and preparation 
also are significant factors of college student adjustment. For 
those students who are living away from home, many personal 
problems requiring expert guidance are likely to occur. The 
program of guidance or personnel service on the college level 
needs to be thought through carefully and organized intelli- 
gently if the needs of every college student are to be met with a 
maximum degree of effectiveness. 


Organization of guidance in whole-school systems. Some 


cities or school districts are large enough to warrant a school- 


system co-ordinated program. Community interest is great 
enough so that guidance services can be organized according to 
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a general pattern which includes the rendering of assistance to 
school pupils by the schools themselves as well as by other guid- 
ance agencies outside the school. These outside agencies are 
either part of the whole-school system or are closely affiliated 
with it. Various forms of whole-unit organization can be found 
throughout the country. Lines of authority and staff responsibil- 
ities usually are indicated definitely; smooth-running interco- 
operation among schools, administrative personnel, and out-of- 
school agencies is provided for. One of the main purposes is to 
free individual teachers from the responsibility for all of a pupil’s 
guidance needs. 

The functions and relationships of the persons who contribute 
to the guidance program vary from school to school. The organ- 
ization and functional relationship of counseling services in the 
schools of Lansing, Michigan, are presented in Figure 5. 


Tue New York Cirv GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Recently tremendous strides have been taken in organizing 
and implementing guidance services in the New York City 
school system. For at least twenty-five years, more or less co-or- 
dinated guidance services were offered on the junior and senior 
high school levels. Programs have been and still are flexible in 
terms of individual school needs, and lines of authority within 
individual schools have not been defined. The guidance services 
offered in a particular school have depended for the most part 
upon faculty attitude toward guidance and pupil need of it. 
This situation is continuing on these two levels, and commend- 
able efforts are being made to initiate and organize guidance 
services on the clementary level. It may be that New York City 
will come to exercise national leadership in this respect. 

The present tentative organization of guidance services in the 
New York City system is somewhat as shown in Figure 6, page 68- 
The co-ordinating counselors on the elementary school level 
are attached to the offices of the respective twenty-three assistant 
superintendents, each of whom is responsible for the supervision 
of two school districts. The co-ordinating counselor works 
directly with the principal and teachers of each elementary 
school within his two assigned districts. The work of the co-or* 
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Ficure 5. Whole-School System Organization of Guidance Services, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Ficure 6. Tentative Organization of Guidance in the New York City 
School System, 1950 


dinator touches the junior and senior high school divisions only 
to the extent that 6B or 8B graduates are helped in the selection 
of their next school. The inclusion within each school organiza- 
tion of a qualified and licensed counselor is the next step. 

The various members of the guidance personnel work in close 
co-operation with other service bureaus of the school system. 
These include departments such as: the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance; the Bureau of Attendance; the newly formed Bureaus 9 
Tests and Measurements, Instructional Research, and Curric- 
ulum Research; and the Division of Child Welfare. Close co-op- 
eration also is maintained with the many other public and 
private welfare and guidance organizations of the city. 

In outlining the objectives to be served and the form of organ 
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ization to be followed, Dr. Morris Krugman, the Director of the 
city-wide program, said: 


The New York City school system, through the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Board of Education, has recently committed itself to 
a program of expansion in guidance services to the children of the city. 
... The need is felt to integrate existing guidance programs and per- 
sonnel into a co-ordinated program of guidance that will have two 
main branches: (1) clinical guidance services offered by the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, designed for approximately 10% of the school popu- 
lation requiring such services, and (2) education, vocational, and per- 
sonal guidance aimed at the 90% who require assistance in the normal 

n a complex society. The newly 


course of growth and development i 
expanded Division of Educational and Vocational Guidance is designed 


to serve this latter group. At the same time, the Bureau of Child 
Guidance is responsible for mental hygiene education for all the chil- 
dren in the schools. There is, of course, some overlapping in services 
between the two departments, but, in the main, their functions are 
Clear. 


What is the nature of the guidance problem in the New York City 


schools? There are, in the citys about 800 public elementary, junior 
high, academic high, and vocational high schools, housed in 850 build- 
ings, accommodating about 850,000 children. Socially, culturally, and 
economically, they represent every stratum of American society. . .. 
With this heterogeneous population, it is obviously impossible to 
organize a guidance program, based on a single pattern, that would 


function equally effectively in all the communities of the city. In addi- 
tion to a centralized program designed to mect the basic needs of all, 
Modifications based on local conditions must constantly be made by 
those on the scene who are conversant with conditions there. A city-wide 
plan of guidance can therefore be established only in broad outline; 
the working details must be supplied by 

No guidance program is complete wit 


1. A guidance-minded teaching and sup 
ng advice an 


2. Opportunities for obtaini fei 
to each child at every Jevel of the schoo sy stem. l 

3. Consultation service on problems of guidance made available to 

ersonnel of all schools. i " M 

4. -—— advice available to all children at critical points in their 
school life, e.g., entrance to junior high school, academic or voca- 
tional high school, and high school graduation. 

5. An adequate group-guidance program. 


y local staffs. . . - 

hout the following elements: 
ervisory staff. 

d counsel individually open 
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6. An up-to-date program for obtaining reliable current occupational 

information. 

7. An adequate program for disseminating occupational information, 

preferably integrated in the curriculum. 

8. A program for disseminating information on educational oppor- 

tunities. 

. An adequate reference library and resource file on occupational 

and educational information. 

10. In-service training of counselors and teachers doing guidance 
work to keep them up-to-date on current education, guidance, 
occupational and personnel trends. 

11. An adequate testing program to assist in the individual guidance 
of children. 

12. An employment service, preferably in conjunction with the New 
York State Employment Service. 

13. A part-time employment service woven into an effective program 
of co-operative education. 

14. A program for facilitating the movement of children from one part 
of the school system to another in accordance with individual 
needs. 

15. A program for integrating the various social, clinical, and other 


special services to children both inside and outside the school 
system.! 


M2 


Organizing guidance services for adults. Programs of edu- 
cation and guidance aimed at helping men and women to solve 
the many problems of adjustment that may arise in their various 
areas of experience are increasing in number and kind. In some 
communities, these guidance services are very loosely organized, 
if at all. Various private or public agencies set up facilities for 
meeting guidance situations as these arise. As might be expected, 
programs that grow up in this way often result in a well-inten- 
tioned but hodgepodge sort of organization. 

Such welfare groups may be attempting to meet so many 
diverse types of problems that they fail to render adequate serv- 
ices in any area. Consequently, there is taking place, especially 
in larger cities, a study of existing guidance services on the adult 
level for the purpose of discovering Ways and means of organiz- 


! Excerpts from M. Krugman, 
City Schools," pp. 3-5, in The New 
tion, New York, 1947. 


“A Preliminary Plan of Guidance for New York 
York Supervisor. The New York Principals Associa- 
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ing existing facilities and of adding any new ones that may seem 
desirable. San Diego, California, has engaged in a reorganiza- 
tion project of this kind. Adult education and guidance have been 
placed under the control of the Board of Education of the city. 
Teachers and guidance personnel work in close co-operation 
with other city agencies. The form of organization that has been 
developed is shown in Figure 7, page 72. 

As can be recognized from a study of the chart, the program of 
adult education and counseling in San Diego enters into every 
arca of adult experience. The many public and private welfare 
and guidance organizations that exist in this city co-operate 


closely with the school program. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


e relative merits of the centralized and the noncen- 


organization. 
f each plan cou 


1. Evaluate th 
tralized plan of guidance 
2. Show which advantages o 
“mixed” plan. . 
3. Define each of the following terms: guidance, personnel services, 
counseling, line authority; staff functions. 
4. Name three specific types of guidance services that are common to 
all school levels. Show the differences in emphases that should 
characterize guidance efforts on cach of the respective levels. i 
5. In what ways does community attitude affect the school offering 
of guidance services? 
6. What are some of the specific cost factors that need to be con- 
sidered? 
/ E Defend the thesis that all members of the school staff should share 
in the planning of the organization of guidance. " 
8. Why is it important that lines of authority be understood by every- 
“one participating in the program? : 
"9. Why might it be undesirable for do 
finitely org 2 
10. T. i E desi offered in ie elementary school 
which you attended. How were they organized? 


11. Be tion 10 for the high school you attended. k 
12. Visit pupa school in your community. Draw a diagram of 


A : 1 
th ization of guidance 1n that school. NP l 
a We ta gle t make a study of the organization of its 


guidance services. 


ld be incorporated in a 


dance services on the elemen- 
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14. Study the organizational plans of high school guidance services 
presented in this chapter. Which of them do you like best? Ex- 
plain why. 

15. Outline the guidance program of a college you have attended or 
of the college you now are attending. What guidance lacks, if any, 
do you find? In what ways do you think the services should be re- 
organized? 

16. What are the dangers inherent in too claborate an organization of 
the guidance services for a school or a school system? 


Ó 


IMPLEMENTING THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


I. is not enough to accept the 
guidance point of view, to establish a simple or elaborate guid- 
ance program, and to formulate a set of principles basic to 
whatever planning is done toward the building of the program. 
In order to be effective, a guidance program must be carefully 
organized, and it must be carried out by well-qualified persons 
who engage in various types of guidance activities. Moreover, 
adequate space, equipment, and materials must be provided if 


the guidance personnel are to be successful in their guidance 
activities. 


GENERAL GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 


Guidance personnel. A well-organized school guidance pro- 
gram requires the active participation of administrators, teachers, 
specialists, and community agencies. The principal of the school 
is primarily responsible for planning, organizing, implementing, 
and supervising the program. It is his function to make the final 
decision as to types of services to be offered. He selects the guid- 
ance personnel; he supervises the activities of the members of the 
guidance staff. The Principal himself, unless the school is too 
small for the provision of an adequate staff, should not guide 

74 
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except insofar as he offers suggestions vo the guidance staff, 
encourages a guidance-minded attitude on the part of the entire 
school faculty, and authorizes curriculum or co-curriculum 
revisions or reorganization that seems to be desirable. 

A fully staffed guidance program includes the services of the 


following: 


. A chairman, head of guidance, or dean 
. Home-room prefects and recitation class teachers 
. Teacher-counselors 
. Specialists: 

Doctor 

Dentist 

Nurse 

Psychologist (full-time or part-time) 

Psychiatrist (part-time) 

Social worker (full-time or part-time) 

Vocational and placement counselor 
5. Attendance officer 


6. Parents 
7. Community health, welfare, 


S0) rp Re 


and guidance agencies 


The functions of the chairman of guidance are chiefly to estab- 
lish policies, to co-ordinate the function of in-school and out-of- 
School guidance personnel, and to give expert counsel in cases 
of serious problem situations. Upon the chairman rests the re- 
Sponsibility for a smooth-running, nonduplicating, and effective 


Program. 
The teacher is the most important person in the program. His 
ed in detail later. 


functions and responsibilities are discuss 
Parents and other school and community members have their 


Tespective duties to perform if all the needs of all the pupils are 


to be 
served. s . 
individual guidance. Various 


Group guidance versus : ps 
Phases of guidance can be treated in group situations. These 


include guidance services such as: orientation to a new school 
Situation; giving information concerning programs of study, 
Out-of-class activities, school regulations, and procedures; educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities; programs of attitude devel- 
9pment; and similar activities O e to an individual which 


€ can share with others in a group 


f valu 
situation. 
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There are occasions when an individual seeks help in meeting 
a situation or problem which is peculiar to himself and to his 
own needs or interests. His question may be a simple one that can 
be answered by one of the regular teachers in whom he has con- 
fidence. If the difficulty is serious enough to require more expcrt 
help, however, the situation should be handled by specially 

selected and trained teachers or by appropriate experts who act 
as guidance counselors. 

It often happens that topics for discussion or consideration in 
group-guidance situations give rise in individual pupils to a felt 
need for further help in the personal application of the topic. 
For example, the group may have discussed the relative purposes 
to be served by and subjects to be taken in the various curricu- 
lums offered in the school. A pupil may be uncertain concerning 
his own fitness for the curriculum in which he is interested. This 
is a personal problem, and he goes to his counselor for help in 
the solution of it. Group guidance dealing with matters vital to 
the pupils serves as an impetus to the young pcople to seck 
individual help from a counselor in whose judgment they place 
confidence and whose attitude is such as to encourage them to 
come to him with their problems. Personal conferences also en- 
able the counselor to become better acquainted with the pupils. 

Clinical procedures, If parents and school people are able 
and willing to provide environmental conditions conducive to 
the development of wholesome attitudes and behavior patterns, 
most young people respond satisfactorily to more or less indirect 
guidance procedures. As a result, difficulties that arise in the 
course of a young person’s growing-up process can be overcome 
through parent and teacher counseling. 

There are cases, however, that involve kinds and degrees of 
maladjustment or emotional disturbance the solution of which 
jaa beyond the abilities of parents and/or members of the school 
guidance staff. In such instances, the services of specialists are 
needed. A thorough analysis of the problem and a specific form 
of therapy are in order. Hence, as a supplement to the guidance 
efforts of the school and the home, there can be found in the more 
progressive communities extended guidance services in the form 
of health clinics, child-guidance clinics, educational clinics, and 

similar community-sponsored or private agencies. 
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PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


Excellent guidance services can be rendered by guidance- 
minded teachers and other adults under very informal condi- 
tions. It is possible to participate in guidance activities with one 
or more young pcople over a soda in the corner drugstore, in 
the school corridor, or comfortably seated in armchairs in the 
living room. Howcver, whatever success accrues to the partici- 
pants in guidance situations engaged in so informally results 
at the counselors have at their disposal a wealth 


from the fact th 
unselees that has been gathered 


of information concerning the co 
earlier. Moreover, these informal guidance conferences should 


stem from similar activities in the guidance office and usually 


Should be continued in it. . 
The size and number 


Guidance offices and counseling rooms. ; 
of school rooms set aside for guidance and counseling purposes 


vary with school level and size of school. The space alloted for 
the carrying out of guidance functions in community agencies 
also should be adapted to local needs and available facilities. 

No matter how many, how few, how large, or how small 
guidance offices may be, they should be friendly rooms to which 
Young people or adults come willingly and with a feeling of con- 
fidence in the sincerity and co-operativeness of the members of 
the guidance personnel who are there to welcome them and to 
render service in their behalf. y 

The Vi of apiet that prevails ameng al e wan 


Office is of pre-eminent importance. 


Should ? tain matters that deal with location of the 
^d ptis t of furniture; adequacy of filing 


«dice; kind and arrangemen i forms, and the like; 
*quipment for records, reports, guidance ades Aca ime 
and sufficiency of testing materials, reference books, 


Suidance aids. 

Allocation of room space. When the est 
m program is contemplated; pre wt 

€ locati m or rooms to i x 
Dae sr irr Oo ia Ah rri 
less room that is hidden away in a corner of the building and is, 
Consequently. undesirable for other pa cup m epe i 
bright and cheery, but so should the guidance office if it is to 


ablishment of a guid- 
first considerations is 
ted to the specialized 
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become the center (as it should) of pupil and teacher activity. 
In the newer schools, the rooms allocated for guidance purposes 
usually are situated on the main corridor of the first floor, close 
to other administrative offices, so that they are easy of access for 
all the persons within and outside the school who participate in 
guidance activities. 


Counseling Counseling Counseling 


Office Office Office 


General Office 


Ficure 8. Divided Arrangement of a Guidance Office 
There are differing points of view concerning the arrangement 
of the room space. In order that privacy may be achieved for per- 
sonal interviews, the space can be divided in such way that there 
will be several private offices as well as a general office. Figure 8 
illustrates this arrangement, Special conferences can be held in 
the small offices and more general matters cared for in the 
outer office. There is one serious objection to this form of room 
arrangement, however: it introduces a note of formalism 
which may nullify the benefits achieved through the atmos- 
phere of privacy it provides, Especially is tis à fact if and 
when seats are placed along the walls of the outer office as 2 


ind of *mourners? » 
K 2 $' bench” for those who are next in line for a? 
interview. 
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It may be preferable to conduct guidance activities in large, 
undivided rooms in which counselors’ desks are arranged so as 
to afford some degree of privacy for all. In addition, a long 
library table can be placed in the room so that pupils can sit 
there and read or study while waiting to talk to one of the coun- 
selors. If this plan is adopted, there should be a small office 
located anywhere in the building which can be used by a counse- 
lor to conduct an interview with a pupil or a parent who is 
emotionally disturbed or whose problem is personal and ex- 
tremely serious. 

If the guidance unit consists © 
should adjoin one another, and 
Should be possible without using 


of a guidance program should be i 
Purpose. It is regrettable that in some older buildings in which 


the guidance program was organized after the structure had 
been built, the various members of the guidance staff have their 
Offices in rooms that are far removed from one another. 
Furniture and equipment of the guidance office. There are 
Certain minimal essentials in the way of furniture that should be 
Part of the guidance equipment. These include desks, chairs, 
filing cabinets, reading table, work table, book shelves, magazine 
racks, and, if possible, closets for the storage of materials that 
are not in immediate use. These closets can be located in another 
Part of the building if sufficient space is not available for them 
im the office. 
a types and sizes of 
n € orderly arrangement 0 
a that are needed from 
inets are impressive-lookin 
however, may represent no mor 
in E of these files jen 
Make m (deir be guidance activities in progress. 
Book shelves and magazine racks should contain pertinent and 
Up-to-date materials concerning institutions of higher learning, 
Ooks on vocations, and other printed and mimeographed ma- 
terials that are of irit crest and pro to all the individuals con- 
“erned with guidance — pupils, parents, staff members, and 


f two or more large rooms, these 
passage from one to another 
the corridor. The activities 
unified in space as well as in 


s should be provided 
f record cards, blanks, and other 
day to day- Many well-filled filing 
g- The maintaining of such files, 
e than a great deal.of paper. work. 
as guidance aids. Records and 


the extent that they can help to 


filing cabinet: 
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others. In some schools, primarily because of lack of space in 
the guidance office, such materials are kept in the regular school 
library and can be consulted there. Although it is good to have 
them available anywhere in the building, there are definite 
advantages in having them in the guidance room so that they 
are easily accessible for on-the-minute conferences. 

The arrangement of the counselor's desk and the interviewce’s 
chair is important. In the first place, both the counsclor and the 
counselee should have as comfortable chairs as possible, pref- 
erably armchairs. Further, the counselee’s chair should be 
placed so that he does not face the light. If anyone must have that 
position, it should be the counselor. The position of chairs may 
seem to be a matter of little concern, but it may have a significant 
effect upon the success of counseling. A young person or adult 
who is being interviewed usually is emotionally stirred. The 
interview may be (should be) pleasant, but that does not alter 
the fact that to allow a strong light to strike the face of the 
interviewee is characteristic of third-degree methods. No matter 
what the topic under discussion may be, the physical conditions 
under which the discussion is conducted should be relaxing and 
physically satisfying. 

A general atmosphere of friendliness and cheerfulness in the 
guidance office can be induced by the presence in it of appro- 
priate pictures, plants, flowers, and other simple but attractive 
objects. One guidance office is the proud possessor of good pic- 
tures which represent the work in art classes of some of the more 
talented students; figures, vases, and smaller useful and attractive 
articles that came from the ceramics classes; plants donated to 
the office and nurtured by student assistants; also, in season; 
flowers that come from the gardens of pupils and teachers. In 
addition, enlarged copies of snapshots of pupil activities, pic 
tures taken by the photography club, and charts constructed by 
the pupils and dealing with guidance matters have found their 
way into this guidance office. This large, airy, attractive room is 
the pupils’ room as well as the office of the guidance counselors, 
and all the pupils feel that they have the right to come to it 
whenever they are not in their regular recitation rooms or busy 
elsewhere in the building. A staff of student assistants not only 
help to carry on the routines of guidance activities but also 
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take pride in keeping the guidance office neat and attractive, 
and they encourage their schoolmates to use available guidance 


materials. 
COST OF THE GUIDANGE PROGRAM 


Community attitude. One of the chief deterrents to a more 
rapid development in schools and community organizations of 
adequate guidance programs is their cost. The citizenry can 
understand and are willing to be taxed for the cost of maintain- 
ing instructional facilities for their children, but the concept of 
guidance services as a necessary part of educational procedure 
is still too new to be generally appreciated. One is reminded of 
the attitude expressed by Mayor Fiorella La Guardia of New 
York City in a discussion of the expansion of the municipal 
Colleges, He stated that he was in complete accord with any 
building program that would expand the classroom facilities 
of the colleges, but buildings or more space in buildings for ad- 
ministrative purposes and other relatively unnecessary projects 


A p 
Were, according to the Mayor; 


“No go! 
Well-organized and well-staffed and thoroughly equipped 
Suidance programs are expensive. The initial cost of furniture 


T d 
and basic equipment is sizable. This is small, however, compare 
to the ane ae allowance required yearly for well-trained and 


efficient guidance personnel, clerical assistance, and att 
Materials, books, pamphlets, d blanks, and other guidance 


recor 
aids, 
Many school systems, including that of as hia a city as 
ew York, have wanted to introduce expanded gui ve ea 
ut have been prevented from doing 50 ver ee of tl ^ € 
Sightedness of the “City Fathers.” The outlook b ecomi puse 
€Ncouraging as a result of the success of the extensive gu 


for the veterans 
2 i federal government ; 
Wedd TA a need for their establishment 


SE Wo the original A 
“9 Henge qun oF ns — EE ae 
Sradually are being turned over for use by the gene n ^ 
Relative values. The per capita cost of veteran bys ides 
Colleges and universities has been as high as $25.00. e P 
Sion of adequate guidance services on the elementary a J 
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and senior high school levels should not exceed $10.00 per pupil. 
In some instances a good job could be done at a cost of about 
$5.00 per pupil. The per capita cost multiplied by the pupil 
population may appear to represent a large amount of money 
for an aspect of school keeping the results of which a. 
intangible. Throughout the country, 
sums of money are spent for the main 
tions, hospitals for the mentally ill, and other rchabilitating serv- 
ices. If budgetary allowances were sufficient to give guidance 
a chance to prove itself, money spent for prevention should pay 


excellent dividends by decreasing the amounts needed for cura- 
tive and penalizing 


economy involved a: 
and happier citizen: 


re relatively 
however, much greater 
tenance of penal institu- 


ry American whatever 
way of adequate guidance services, 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
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A 2. Before reading Ch 


of the various types of 
d to in Chapter 6. 


? 
10. How do you feel about facin 


the light i : " n 
reasons for your attitude, 5 Sht during an interview? Give 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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What may be missing in a guidance program if there is an over- 
abundance of filed material? 

If possible, find the cost per pupil for guidance services in the 
schools of your community. Compare that figure with the per 
capita cost for rehabilitation purposes in the same community. 
Who should provide the largest per cent of money needed for 
financing the guidance program of a school system — federal, 
state, or community government? Defend your position. 


7 


THE GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


T. organization and imple- 
mentation of a guidance program presupposes the presence in the 
institution, or directly associated with it, of men and women who 
are well qualified personally and fitted by training and experi- 
ence to fulfill their special responsibilities in the program. These 
responsibilities are many and varied. It is the duty of each co- 
operating member of the guidance personnel: (1) to know exactly 
what are the general and specific kinds of services to be rendered 
by the school or other institution; (2) to understand thoroughly 
the kind and extent of activities in which he should engage as 
related to the duties of his co-workers; and (3) to be prepared 
to deal with his specific responsibilities as effectively as he can 
with a minimum of duplicated or wasted effort. 


AREAS OF GUIDANCE SERVICE 


In later chapters some of the guidance needs of children, 
adolescents, and adults are discussed. These vary with age level, 
personal characteristics, and kinds of activities engaged in. 
Whatever an individual's guidance needs may be, there should 
be made available to him the services of a person who is specially 
qualified to assist him in his difficulty. 

Relation of guidance staff to guidance needs. One of the 
chief functions of the members of a guidance staff is counseling 


either in group situations or through individual interviews. 
84 
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many phases of guidance that take place 
i The results of these aid in giving 
assistance to the individual or group of individuals with whom 
the various staff members are working. The general areas of 
guidance in the school include: determination of learning readi- 
ness, general or specific; orientation to à ncw school; adjustment 
of programs of studies; encouragement toward participation 
in out-of-class activities; further educational or vocational selec- 
tion and preparation, cither general or specific; attempted 
Solutions of personal problems dealing with home or social 


relations or leisure-time activities. 


At first glance, providing for t 
may not seem to constitute too great a task. However, à break- 


down of the general arcas into the specific details of their accom- 
plishment requires the co-ordinated efforts of a fully equipped 


guidance staff. 
As one considers the m 


There are, however, 
behind the scene, as it were. 


hese areas of guidance needs 


any specific guidance functions that 


are included among the responsibilities of the members of the 
guidance personnel on any level, there is a growIng conviction 
that these responsibilities cannot be fulfilled effectively through 


a more or less haphazard allocation of duties. Each member of 
the staff should be given a specific task to perform, and he must 
be able to envisage his job in its relation to the entire guidance 


Program. 


elat 


DISTRIBUTION OF GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 
T :AN : onsibilities of the various staff 
he specialized guidance = in different schools. Also, the 


members are interpreted differently 1 r 
Size of the school or school system determines the number and 


the kinds of duties that are allocated to one particular person. 
No matter what the distribution of duties, no matter how exten- 
Sive or narrowly prescribed the job of a pe pem worker, one 
Buiding principle of responsibility should be un erstood and 


Strictly adhered to: Bach member of the staff must know and stay with 
3 ] g from engaging in guidance or counseling 


his parti : € 

articular job, refrain. rane ; 

activities that A ighifully are the respective responsibilities of his fellow 

Workers, except as he co-operates willingly and intelligently with all or 
j : : 

W of these others in situations that require such co-operation. 
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There still is too much well-intentioned meddling by counselors 
and teachers with aspects of guidance services which lie outside 
their particular province. This results in pupil confusion and 
counselor resentment. All members of the school staff have some 
guidance responsibilities; specialists are needed to care for cer- 
tain aspects of the guidance program; lines of authority must be 
known and followed; and administrative control should be 
exercised with discretion and with a complete understanding 
of the purposes to be served and the outcomes to be realized. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The principal of an elementary school or of a junior or senior 
high school or the president of a college is the administrative 
head of its guidance program. In smaller schools he may need to 
assume certain counseling duties in addition to his administrative 
responsibilities. In larger schools and in post-high-school insti- 
tutions, the details of administration usually are delegated by 
him to a member of the school staff. In any case, however, the 
fundamental responsibilities of the head of the school in respect 
to the guidance program include: leadership in the organization 
or reorganization of the services; stimulation of a guidance- 
minded attitude among the members of the entire staff by means 
of one or another form of in-service education; selection and 
assignment of guidance personnel; and supervision of guidance 
activities. Although the final responsibility for the success of a 
guidance program rests with the administrator, best results 
usually are achieved when the administrator encourages the 
co-operation of other faculty members in the exercise of his duties. 

In-service guidance training of teachers. Provision for the 
in-service education of all faculty.members is an important.func- 
tion of the school head. This can be accomplished through 
faculty meetings, individual conferences with the more resistant 
teachers, personal example, provisions made for qualified per- 
sons to give short courses, held on the school campus, dealing 
with the fundamentals of guidance, and encouragement of teach- 
ers to enroll at neighboring colleges or universities during the 
school year for courses in guidance or in guidance workshops 
during the summer vacation. 
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Recently Dr. Frances Wilson, Director of Guidance on the 


Elementary Level in New York City, emphasized the great need 
of such in-service training for our teachers. Dr. Wilson would 


very much like to have the municipal colleges conduct a project 
whereby qualified members of the college faculty could be sent 
to various school centers in the city to offer off-campus, in-service 
guidance training to the teachers of the city schools. 

In the Ten-Point Guidance and Counseling Program of 
the Indianapolis Public High Schools, the following recom- 
mendations are made concerning the in-service training of 
teachers: 


A. New teachers should s 
as assistants to sponsor teachers or other trained persons doing 


erve at least one semester apprenticeship 
guidance 


work. 


B. The guidance philosophy of the school, the administrative organ- 


ization, the services available by special guidance and counseling 
agents, and the class and sponsor teacher's part in the guidance pro- 
gram should be presented to the school faculty at regular intervals. 

C. There should be regularly scheduled, frequent meetings of all 
persons having administrative and supervisory responsibility for the 
guidance program. 

D. The work of all the departments and special agents of the school 


Should be brought to the attention of the entire school regularly. 
E. The professional preparation of all teachers should include some 


recent studies in guidance. 

F. Competent guidance $ 
teachers! meetings. 

G. Recent publication: 
sible to all teachers. 

H. Recent informati 
opportunities should be presented regu 
body. 

I. The administration sh 
Buidance and counseling responsi 
Or commercial work or other non- 
of professional improvement. . 

J. Teachers in all technical or vocational fields who have special 
guidance and counseling responsibilities should be encouraged to ob- 
tain recent professional expe 

K. Class teachers and a 
responsibilities should be encou 


pecialists should be secured to address 
s of guidance material should be made acces- 


on concerning occupational and educational 
larly to the faculty and student 


ould encourage all teachers with special 
bilities to include summer industrial 
teaching activities in their program 


rience. 
Il others with guidance and counseling 


raged to participate in the surveys, 
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follow-up studies, and special projects conducted by the research de- 
partment of the school. 

L. Conferences with guidance representatives of the grade schools 
should be conducted at regular intervals. 


Selection of guidance personnel. To as great an extent as 
possible, members of the guidance staff should be sclected from 
among the members of the school staff. The persons chosen 
should have given evidence in their teaching of interest in 
and understanding of their pupils, gained pupil confidence and 
faculty respect, demonstrated superior teaching ability, and 
continued their studies in the general field of education and in 
guidance and related fields specifically. 

Selecting the guidance staff is not an easy task for an adminis- 
trator. In every school or other institution there are persons who 
consider themselves better qualified for a special responsibility 
than those chosen. Also, teachers or other workers assigned to a 
regular schedule of duties seem to feel that the release from rou- 
tine assignments for some of their members in order that they 
may participate in special activities constitutes a lighter program 
of duties for these individuals. Consequently, we hear too much 
talk among teachers about the “guidance racket.” What these 
malcontents do not realize is the fact that one period per day 
assigned to grade advising, for example, may necessitate the 
devoting of much more than that period, in before-school and 
after-school sessions, to individual counseling, preparation of 
records, and so on. 

A member of a neighborhood police staff had been given as à 
special assignment the work of youth rehabilitation. He was à 
conscientious and co-operative young man whose services to the 
school were much appreciated by the school staff. It is true that 
he did not “walk a beat,” but his hours were irregular and he 
probably devoted much more time and energy to his job than 
did the regular policemen to theirs. The element of danger was 
not absent for him, either, since some of the delinquent boys 
with whom he worked were experts with knives and pistols. On 
one occasion, however, when two regular policemen accom- 
panied an ambulance to the school to take charge of an injured 
student, one of these men remarked, as he panted his way UP 
the stairs to the gymnasium, “Where’s . He’s got a soft job- 
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d these stairs. All he does is stand around 
» As a matter of fact, the speaker 
suited for the kind of guidance 


I bet he’s never climbe: 
and talk. Pretty easy, I say. 


would have been extremely un 
activities, participation in which he envied his fellow policeman. 


It is this kind of expressed or felt attitude that increases the 
difficulty of administrative selection of guidance personnel. The 
person chosen must have established good working relations 
with fellow teachers, if he hopes for their co-operation in his 
new assignment. If it is necessary to bring guidance personnel 
to the school from outside, opportunities should be afforded the 
school faculty to become acquainted with the new staff members 


before they arrive. Anyone coming into a new situation of this 
derstands human nature 


kind should be the type of person who un 
He should move slowly 


and possible resentment of a newcomer. 
in his assumption of any authority with which he has been 
invested until he has earned the respect and the confidence of his 


new co-workers. 


Supervision of guidance activities. The administrative head 


of the school should apply the same principles of hygienic super- 
vision in his relations with the guidance staff that are desirable 
in his supervisory responsibilities for the entire faculty. He should 
be amenable to suggestions made by the guidance staff in mat- 
ters concerning curriculum changes us Gaye pupil pm 
riculum adjustment, or the introduction into the school program 
of any procedures Or activities which seem to be of value to 
some or all of the pupils. He should be ready to and con- 
tribute to guidance staff meetings OF to hold himse available 
for conferences with counselors concerning guidance matters. 
ifferences o 


He should be alert to any di f opinion between teachers 
and the guidance p ersonnel or any displayed lack of co-operation 
n short, the 


dministrator's influence 
On the pa ither group. I e : Verr 
Pies > e E rau all of the school guidance activities, 
but his 26 de never should be dictatorial or destructively 


Critical. 
FACULTY COMMITTEES 
ittee approach to guidance has 


mm 
pia rding to this plan, faculty mem- 


In some schools, 
s. ACCO. 


yielded satisfactory result 
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bers, in terms of their interests, divide themselves into commit- 
tees. Each committee is responsible for activating a particular 
area of guidance. It is not intended that these committees sup- 
plant the regularly assigned members of the guidance staff. 
Their functions include research in their respective fields con- 
cerning pupil needs and available means of satisfying these 
needs, and in the light of their findings, the offer of suggestions. 
At all times, the committees work in close relationship with the 
guidance personnel. In some schools the various members of 
the guidance staff serve as chairmen of the committecs. 

If the members of faculty committees take their responsibilities 
seriously, their contributions can be extremely valuable. Each 
committee must be careful, however, to co-operate with each of 
the other committees and to avoid duplication of effort, Erickson 
and Smith recommend the establishment of six faculty-composed 
committees. Concerning the use of the services of staff members 
in developing or improving the school guidance program, they 
say: 

It [the committee approach] provides for a Guidance Council to 
direct and assist six study committees as they work toward the identifi- 
cation and the evaluation of the school’s facilities for developing a more 
effective program. The committees, whose titles suggest their respective 
areas of study, are as follows: 

1. Committee on the Individual Inventory 


2. Committee on Occupational Information and Training Oppor- 
tunities 


. Committee on Co-curricular and Classroom Activities 


. Committee on Home, School, and Community Relationships 
. Committee on Placement and Follow-up 


. Committee on In-service Training for Guidance ! 


COS Ui KRW 


Each of these committees engages in Specific study activities, 
the results of which they report periodically to the faculty as a 
whole. Other committee-organized activities could be added to 
study other areas of guidance, such as Pupil? Study Habits, 
Teachers’ Homework Assignments, Use of Library Facilities, 
and so on.” 

1 From Organization and Administration of Guidance Services, by C. E. Erickson and 
G. E. Smith. Copyright 1947. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


2 For a more detailed discussion of the use of the committee approach, see pP- 
133-206 of Erickson and Smith's Organization and Administration of Guidance Services. 
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THE DEAN OR CHAIRMAN OF GUIDANCE 


Responsibilities. The dean or chairman of guidance is the 
Official co-ordinator of the school's program of guidance services, 
especially on the senior high school and the college level. In 
those elementary schools in which guidance services are organ- 
ized, the person in charge of the program usually is called the 
head counselor. For our purposes we shall use the term dean, 
although recognizing the fact that titles other than those already 
mentioned are commonly used, such as: assistant headmaster, 
assistant to principal, vice-principal, dean of students (especially 


in colleges), and the like. 
With the approval of the pri 


his staff, the dean sets the gui 
them. He assists other staff members to solve difficult problems 


of adjustment; he keeps the teachers informed concerning the 
activities of the program, and enlists their co-operation in mat- 
ters such as making referrals and administering remedial meas- 
ures; he maintains an attitude of friendly interest in and co-opera- 
tion with pupils; directly or indirectly, he "Operi ben] 
Programs, pupil admissions, pupil a e x s mol 
class pupil activities; he meets and discusses f par ~ 
children’s interests, plans, and problems; and he serves as s 
liaison officer between the school and other community agendae 
Personal qualities. The dean’s responsibilities are many, Ms 


i h that of 
h :« degree of patience must approac 
ours are long, and his degr a jim App 


the Biblically famous Job. He I ] 
He must be ble to meet a frown with a smile and to remain calm 
and emotionally controlled amidst unbridled m z 
the part of pupils parents, Or teachers; he must at a imes e 
ehm tive, self-possessed, co-operative, 


tol 1 objec à 
Vise Pn led waters. At the same time, he 


an il on troub : 
a ac ho has known what it means to endure 


must be a human being W : eam 
Suffering, to face disappointment to take unjust Wer m e 
all, he must know how to mect his own emotion-arous BE 

lems of adjustment and to solve them with a reasonable degree 


9f objective and unemotional behavior. . 
e 
His own experiences should serve to make him sympathetic 


toward the weaknesses of others, while he attempts to over- 


ncipal and in co-operation with 
dance policies and implements 
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come their personal failings. He should at all times maintain an 
attitude of cheerfulness born of sincerity and a desire to serve. 
Although he may sympathize with an offender, he should not 
condone the offense. By precept as well as by example, he should 
strive constantly to encourage attitudes of honesty, industry, 
co-operation, and other high ethical standards among those with 
whom he is associated in guidance relationships. 

The dean and discipline. One function that should not be 
included among a dean’s responsibilities is that of disciplining 
recalcitrant pupils. The fulfillment of the avowed purpose of 
guidance leadership is defeated by this practice. The attitude 
of pupils toward the guidance staff, especially the dean, should 
be that of confidence, friendliness, and a desire to seck help from 
these adults who are kindly disposed toward them and interested 
in their welfare. The guidance office should be a room to which 
pupils come willingly, even eagerly. These pupil attitudes can- 
not be maintained if the dean and his assistants become associated 
in the minds of the young people with reprimands, scoldings, 
or punishments administered for the infraction of school rules or 
other forms of misbehavior. 

There should be attached to the school a person whose function 
it is to handle routine discipline problems. This person should 
not be a martinet, but to be summoned to his office should be 
an experience which the majority of pupils will want to avoid. 
The disciplinarian should be guidance-minded and acquainted 

` with the guidance services of the school. As he takes care of such 
relatively routine matters as cutting classes, losing books, being 
late to school or to recitation class, failing to co-operate with 
teachers, and any other of the hundred and one matters that may 
come to his attention almost daily, he should be alert to dis- 
played symptoms of maladjustment which require the services 
of expert counseling. These cases should be referred to the dean 
so that he can give whatever help may be needed. 

Difficulties of the task. A person who is interested in young 
people, who has leadership qualities, and who does not resent 
hard work, long hours, and much apparent failure is dean 
material. There are many compensations for work well done in 
this professional field besides the monetary rewards, which are 
usually small. A pupil’s appreciation of efforts in his behalf that 
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the service was rendered, the grati- 
able evidences of desirable devel- 
people who have benefited from 
dance help — these are 


may be expressed years after 
tude of parents, and the observ: 
opment on the part of young 
or are in the process of responding to gui 
gratifying outcomes of expenditures of energy. 

Three main difficulties of the task seem to be associated with 
insufficient time, too many nonguidance jobs, and lack of secre- 
tarial help and equipment. These resolve themselves into bud- 
getary inadequacies. Guidance is a time-consuming activity. 
Souls cannot be saved in terms of the application of a stop-watch 
technique. Existing rush-job situations hold for all members of a 
guidance staff, not only for the dean. When and if the citizenry 
at large come to realize the fact that a dollar spent for preventive 
guidance will offer more and better returns than multiplied 
dollars spent on cure or rehabilitation, it may be that guidance 
workers will be assured sufficient time to do their job as they 


would like to see it done.’ 


THE TEACHER-CO UNSELOR 


The teacher is the pivotal point around which all guidance 
Services must revolve if desired guidance outcomes are to be 
achieved. In all of his relations with his pupils, a teacher serves 

udes. As an all-day leader in 


as a guide of their behavior and attit san 
the lower school; as home-room and recitation-class teacher, 
; 


and as adviser of pupil activities on the junior and senior high 

School levels; and as class instructor and activity sponsor on the 
3 : $ 

college level — the teacher enjoys many guidance and counseling 


Opportunities. These relationships are discussed in Part III. 
ibilities. In a well-organized guidance 


Assignment of responst 

Program on the elementary school level, several members of the 

Staff are selected to implement the guidance services needed on 

the di Is. A head counselor may exercise an over- 
ifferent age leve y other part-time teacher- 


all bili rk, assisted b 
responsibility for the wo ene T is dot teachers of b 


Counselo h of whom C 
rs each of whom 
lower grades, the middle grades, and the upper grades, respec- 
r " 

1 For excellent analyses of the duties of à aeai; - aac eg d mn que 
x in Hi merican Book Co: b. $ ; 
and Rath, Dean of Boy in Hiph ea Professional Day,” mid the National 

ran, i á 
sociation of 5 M of Women, ol. IX, No. 3, March, 1946, pP 
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tively. On the junior and senior high school levels, selected 
teacher-counselors or grade advisers are assigned a certain num- 
ber of pupils (usually on a grade basis) for the guidance of whose 
educational and personal development they are responsible. 

The personal qualifications for the job that these teacher-coun- 
selors should possess are similar to those of the dean, although 
perhaps in a lesser degree. Since many of the pupils look to their 
particular counselor for the fulfillment of most of their counseling 
needs, it behooves him to know his pupils well, to be interested 
in their problems, and to bring to his task a wealth of informa- 
tion and a keen desire to be of service. 

In many junior and senior high schools, the teacher-counselor 
begins his counseling of a group when they enter the school and 
continues with the group until they are graduated. In this way 
a warm personal relationship often develops between counselor 
and pupils. 

Another procedure that is followed in schools fortunate enough 
to provide two counselors — educational and social — for each 
grade group is to have a fixed first-year educational counsclor 
who is well acquainted with techniques of effecting articulation 
between school levels and who is familiar with the adjustment 
problems of entering pupils. Under this scheme, the first-year 
social adviser (who cares for the out-of-class activities and 
personal problems of pupils) becomes their educational adviser 
for the remainder of their stay in the school. There is also a fixed 
social adviser for the senior year who takes care of all the details 
of graduation, final records, and some after-graduation plans. 
In this way, each pupil has one counselor who stays with him 
throughout his course, and several others who help him in spe- 
cific situations. i TOMEES OM 

Full-time and part-time counselors. Most icacher-counsclots 
serve on à part-time basis. They are-released from. one or two 
periods of teaching per day, and sometimes from home-rooin 
or other building duties. Others give full time to counseling: 
There are disadvantages in the latter arrangement. Spending 
a full day, week by week and school year by school year, in 
guidance and counseling activities may cause the teacher tO 
lose contact with the classroom situation; he may become im- 
patient of teacher and pupil problems of adjustment. The devel- 
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opment of an attitude of detachment from classroom learning 
may lessen his efficacy as a guide to young people who spend 
most of their school day in a classroom. Personal participation 
in classroom activities, however, is an excellent arouser of under- 
standing of and sympathy with problems of classroom manage- 
ment and activities. 

On the other hand, something should be said concerning the 
difficulties that may develop as the result of a teacher-counselor's 
attempt to meet successfully the two different types of activities 
embodied in classroom and guidance-office responsibilities. He 
may come to feel that he is running around in circles, that he is 
failing to achieve success in either area of responsibility. He may 
be in the middle of an important conference with a parent 
and/or a pupil, or not quite finished with another phase of 


guidance activity, when the bell rings, and he must jump and 
Tun! Also, many of his guidees may not be free to see him dur- 
Ing his scheduled guidance-office hour; this means arranging to 
meet these pupils either before or after school hours. Yet the 
Spending of some time in the classroom is of value to him as he 
attempts to help pupils to meet problems that may have arisen 

in a classroom situation. : ee. 
Activities of the school counselor. The specific activities of 
the school counselor are legion in number. Every new school 
Policy or curriculum addition or expansion appears to add to 
his already too-heavy load. Each of his counselees (regardless 
of the number for whose guidance he is responsible) represents 
a combination of many factors to which he must give his atten- 
tion. The many aspects of his responsibilities include the health, 
educational, social, and vocational needs of each of his pupils. 
The: counselor participates in the administration, correction, 
and recording of tests and in the interpretation of testing results, 
S ful and accurate help in 


He is responsible for the giving of care : 
Pupil programing He meets parents and representatives of 


Outside agencies interested in one OF another of his pupils. He 
taff associates, and other teachers 


Confers with the dean, his $ F ; 
Conésrpine matters that deal with his guidance functions. He 
8 -initiated projects. He 


SM i il 
Spons J activities and guides PUP! Seale 
nig tapes Po in group and individual situations. As the 


dean is all things to all people connected with guidance services, 


» 
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the teacher-counselor is all things to all members of his pupil 
group. 


VOCATIONAL AND PLACEMENT COUNSELORS 


Teacher as counselor. In some junior and senior high schools, 
interested and relatively well-qualified teacher-counselors have 
the responsibility of giving vocational guidance and of placing 
pupils in jobs, either part-time while they are attending school 
or full-time after graduation. This procedure is rarely successful. 
The teacher-counselor combines the vocational guidance func- 
tion with a part-time teaching load. The task of acquainting 
pupils with existent vocational opportunities, helping them in 
their vocational choices, locating jobs and making appropriate 
placements are time-consuming activities. Pupils? class schedules 
and employers’ convenience must be taken into consideration, 
as well as the teacher-counselor’s teaching periods. The result 
usually is a mad rushing from classroom to telephone or vice 
versa. 

Special vocational counselor. The school that can afford the 
services of a thoroughly trained, experienced, and personally 
qualified vocational and placement counselor is fortunate, espe- 
cially if all placements into jobs are made directly by the school. 
In some communities, branches of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, through its state organizations, are provided for 
certain cities and other communities. In many places, a good 
working relationship is established between school vocational 
counselors and local government employment offices. The 
counselor gives vocational service to the pupils and prepares them 
to make application for employment and to be interviewed. The 
employment office keeps the counselor informed regarding pos- 
sible job openings, and the counselor sends candidates and their 
records to the employment agency for selection and placement. 

There is a difference of opinion among guidance people con- 
cerning the value of placement done by the school itself as com- 
pared with that of routing job-getting through a central com- 
munity agency. Some feel that school placement is likely to be 
more personal and therefore more likely to be successful. Others 
fee] that this is less important than the larger number of available 
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opportunities that can be offered by a community placement 
agency. 

In conjunction with his group and individual counseling and 
job placement, the vocational counselor is responsible for keeping 
the vocational and occupational library of the school up-to-date. 
He also encourages pupils to use the material placed at their 
disposal. 

Follow-up. A very important and, as yet, sadly neglected func- 
tion of the counselor is the follow-up of drop-outs and graduates, 
especially from the point of view of job success and job satisfac- 
tion. There are several understandable reasons for the lag in this 
phase of guidance. Lack of time is one element. The cost of con- 
tacting ex-pupils through the mails is high, if a periodic check-up 
is attempted. Unco-operativeness on the part of the young people 
themselves is another factor. Some graduates and, more often, 
drop-outs apparently lose interest in their former school. Either 
they neglect to answer letters of inquiry sent them or they give 
incorrect or insufficient information about themselves and their 


activities. 
In some high schools and colleges, five-year follow-ups are 
attempted for all graduates. This is a time-consuming project, 
Some vocational coun- 


but the results are of value to the school. 
selors keep in touch with the employers of their students, either 


through visits to the place of business or by telephone or by mail. 
An active alumni association also is a good medium for continu- 
ing to keep a school's guidance services available for its former 


Pupils. 
VICE PERSONNEL 


o share the guidance services of a school 
asis. The extent to which any one of 


d or is available depends upon the 
community attitude 


OTHER SER 


There are persons wh 
On a full-time or part-time b 
these special services is neede i : 
Composition of the pupil population and ¢ 
t i 

"Health e personnel. The part-time services ofa physi- 
cian are needed for periodic checks of the physical status of pupils. 
A periodic health examination by a physician e vertais E 
mentary schools. The members of the health education depart- 
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ment are responsible for this phase of guidance in many high 
schools, and an increasing number of secondary schools are 
beginning to recognize the value of having a physician on call. 
Most colleges have a physician on the campus. In addition, 
campus colleges maintain an infirmary for use by those students 
who are living away from home in the college dormitories or 
in the college town. 

A full-time nurse in the school building is almost a necessity, 
especially for large city schools. Children in nursery schools and 
kindergartens reccive daily health inspection by a visiting nurse. 
Our present interest in the prevention of illness and the preser- 
vation of good health is causing most school systems to provide, 
to the extent of their budgetary capacity, for adequate health 
care and guidance for our young people. 

Dental care is another phase of health service that is coming 
into the schools of some of the larger cities. In some sections of 
the country, the schools demand that their pupils show written 
evidence of having their teeth examined and cleaned at least once 
a year. Parents who have a large family of school-age children 
may find it difficult to pay for this yearly dental care. Hence 
school administrators and health departments arc attempting to 
provide this service either through the part-time services of a 
dentist attached to the school or by means of co-operative rcla- 
tionships with community dental clinics or private-practice 
dentists. 

The attendance officer. The function of the attendance officer 
is to check up on pupil absences and to discover the reasons for 
absentecism. Many factors may be responsible for irregularity 
of school attendance on the part of young people: illness, paren- 
tal overindulgence, too many home responsibilities, lack of suc- 
cess in school achievement, personality differences between a 
teacher and a pupil, or wanderlust. 

In many school systems, the attendance officer is a very dif- 
ferent person from the truant officer of the past. The modern 
concept of his work has a guidance approach. The attendance 
officer is kindly in his attitude toward absentees, attempts to 
discover reasons for excessive absences, and works in close co- 
operation with the members of the guidance staff and out-of- 
school welfare agencies. 
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The librarian. Modern educational curriculums and proce- 
dures are placing an increasing emphasis upon research by pupils 
in connection with learning activities. Hence the librarian, who 
in some school systems has the training and designation of teacher- 
librarian, is a valuable member of the guidance staff. Through 
helping young people find reference materials as they engage in 
research projects, she can come to know them rather intimately. 
Not only does she guide their learning activities, but she also 
can and very often does bring the results of her observation of 
their attitudes and behavior to the attention of the dean or 
appropriate counselor. On many occasions, the teacher-librarian 
gives great assistance in meeting serious problems of pupil adjust- 


ment. , 
the records constitutes a 


The clerical assistants. Keeping 
program. A competent secretary 


necessar he guidance 
is very decebat a by the other staff members. If the 
secretary combines her record-keeping competency with an inter- 
€st in young people and a willingness to participate under super- 
Vision in some of the minor details of guidance, she is a valuable 
mem! A . 
c e et Very important is the attitude displayed 
by the custodian engineer and his assistants toward the x 
teacher and pupil activities that bring ieee pe = 
young people to the school early and keep eg à res 
Y interfering with school cleaning routines. 44^ aeara 
tion and exhibition of pupil projects may require the Er op 
tive services of the custodial staff. As these xi oui meas 
engage in their duties in all parts of the schoo i wi 
Come to know pupils very well. In this eaae Ne read some 
Engineer was heard to Say; Tes a good ima a ils. Otherwise 
FYchology and that I ce Ix em e eration in all 
they would drive me crazy.” Through t vp a and pupils 
inds of matters and their ie e P ron Le delite e. i5 
members of the school custodial staff can be 


the school’ idance ersonnel. m 

The iis dis = oy chief responsibility ofa ae in 
aue peebcloit Th nec hereof wnt 
Standardized tests, either group orandivicns : 
Mine the eiae readiness of the pupils. In many schools rou 
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tine testing is done by the members of the guidance staff or by 
other teachers. If, however, special classes are maintained for 
pupils with low mental ability, admission to these classes is by 
way of the administration of a battery of tests by a trained and 
licensed psychologist. Some colleges and a few schools on the 
lower levels have a psychologist attached to the staff. He serves 
as the chairman of guidance and is responsible not only for the 
testing program of the school but also for general problems of 
pupil adjustment that are functional rather than based upon 
organic difficulties. 

The psychiatrist. A young person's emotional difficulties may 
be so serious and so deep-rooted that the school guidance staff is 
unable to cope with the problem. In a situation of this kind, the 
service of a well-trained psychiatrist is needed. Every school 
should have the opportunity to obtain such psychiatric treatment 
for pupils who seem to be evidencing symptoms of incipient or 
serious mental illness. 

Dementia praecox (schizophrenia) is a subtle and dangerous 
form of mental and emotional breakdown which, if discovered 
early, responds to therapy applied by those who are qualified. 
Too great emphasis should not be placed upon the psychiatric 
implications inherent in youthful vagaries, however. More harm 
than good can come from labeling every emotionally disturbed 
boy or girl a “psychiatric problem." However, all teachers, an 
especially all members of the guidance personnel, should be alert 
to any deviate behavior that does not respond to guidance efforts 
aimed at readjustment. In such cases, the services of a good psy~ 
chiatrist should be enlisted. He either may be attached to the 
school system itself as a member of a school-sponsored guidance 


clinic or may be on the staff of a community health agency °F 
child-guidance clinic. 


THE TRAINING OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


Special training and adequate experience are needed by every“ 
one before he assumes guidance responsibilities. Continued in 
service study is essential to maintain an open mind concerning 
guidance and to keep up with improved practices and neweF 
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materials. The amount and kind of educational background 
needed varies with the type of guidance work in which the 
individual engages. 


Educational qualifications of specialists. The specialists 


bring to their guidance activities a background of education and 
experience that is mandatory for their particular professional 
status. This is true of physicians, nurses, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and Jicensed vocational and placement counselors and 


attendance officers. 


Training and experience of counselors. The amount and 


kind of preservice training and experience required for partici- 
ies from state to state and from 


Pation in guidance counseling var 

School to school. There are certain basic principles, however, 

that are common to most school systems and college organiza- 
ice education should 


tions. In any case, the counselor’s preservi 
include the earning of a college degree; teacher preparatory 


Courses; and study in the fields of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
Pology, and the like. Some schools and colleges require a 
master’s degree and study on the college or university level in 
the field of guidance and personnel work. In order to do an 
efficient job, school counselors should have had some teaching 
€Xperience and. if possible, work experience 1n other fields. Ac- 
Quaintance with community resource? and techniques of lo- 
Cating these and working co-operatively with them also are 


Important, 
Some states have establish 
Who devote most of their time t 


requirements for persons 
nce activities. New York 
tate has revised its requirements and has formulated recom- 
mendations for the certification of guidance counselors on the 
School level]. These recommendations exemplify the concern 
that is evidenced by an increasing number of state boards of 
€ducation for the provision of qualified persons a in guidance 
Or counseling capacities. (See Appendix, page 01.) 


I r colleges of The College of the 
Teil cian 5d, dio d a curriculum on the graduate 


City o introduced 

d E ims counselors for all hag levels. The 
Program was organized in terms of the meng tate require- 
ments for certification of guidance personnel. The qe is 
Available only to carefully selected men and women. two Sig- 


ed rigid 
o guida 
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nificant admission requirements are: (1) the completion of 
twelve credits in the field of psychology, and (2) two years of 
teaching experience. Successful completion of the program leads 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Education. 

The major areas of study and the courses tentatively included 
in each area are presented here. 


Areas and Courses Credits 
A. SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF GUIDANCE 
Study of the Individual in Guidance Practice 2 
Society and the Individual 2 


B. MEASUREMENT IN GUIDANCE 
Problems and Concepts of Measurement in School Guidance 2 
Measurement Procedures in School Guidance 2 


C. GUIDANCE POLICY AND PRACTICE 

Principles and Practices of Guidance 2 

Use of Educational, Vocational, and Community Informa- 
tion 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Services 

Counseling Techniques 

Seminar in Guidance Policy and Practice 

Seminar Correlated with Supervised Internship and Field 
Practice, including Advanced Case Work — Additional 
Credits 2 

Industrial and Community Relations in Guidance 2 


NNN DO 


D. APPROVED ELECTIVES — Select from the following courses: 5-6 
Mental Hygiene: Adjustment Problems of Children and 
Adults 
Abnormal Psychology 
Advanced Statistics and Measurement 
Group Dynamics and Group Guidance 
Diagnostic and Remedial Techniques 
Individual Testing | 
Projective Testing 
E. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 2-3 
Note: At least one course in each of the following fields must be 
included in either undergraduate or graduate work: Developmental 
Psychology and Personality "Theory; Mental Hygiene; Abnormal 
Psychology; Diagnostic and Remedial Education; Principles or Prob- 
lems of Education. 


m 


nO 


18. 


19. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


- Discuss the guidance responsibilities of the principal of an elemen- 


tary school, a junior high school, and a senior high school, respec- 


tively. 


- To what extent and how should a college president Participate in 


the school’s guidance program? 


- Compare the guidance responsibilities of the members of the faculty 


of a small school with those of the faculty of a large school. 


. Critically evaluate the analysis of the elementary school pupil’s 


development as outlined by the Los Angeles guidance personnel 
(page 60). 


- Which of the activities related to counseling do you consider most 


important? Why? 
Discuss in detail the guidance responsibilities of classroom teachers. 


. List the specific duties of the teacher-counselor. 
- Describe a teacher-counselor or grade adviser whom you liked and 


one who gave you little or no help. What caused the difference? 


- What topics should be included in an in-service course in guidance 


for teachers on the elementary school level? 


- What are some of the reasons for lack of faculty co-operation with 


members of the guidance staff? 


- Present arguments for and against the teacher-committee approach 


in guidance. 


. What have been your experiences with high school and college 


deans? Explain your attitude toward them. 
Present arguments for and against the exclusion of disciplinary - 
matters from the responsibilities of the members of a guidance staff. 


- What should be the personal, educational, and experience qualifi- 


cations of à vocational counselor? 


. If you have had any experience with follow-up programs, what 


were some of the difficulties encountered? ` ` 


- By specific examples, show that school librarians, school clerks, 


and school custodians have definité güidárice responsibilities. 


- If you were the principal of a school (elementary or secondary) 


and you could not afford more than three of the special services 
mentioned in this chapter, which three would you choose? Why? 
Outline a minimum program of precounseling training and expe- 


rience for a teacher-counselor. 
Why is experience other than teaching valuable for certification as 


a counselor? Do you approve of this requirement? Justify your 


opinion. 


S 


TECHNIQUES OF INDIVIDUAL 
EVALUATION 


» Social, physical 


: interchangeably, 
two major phases: (1) determining 


the extent of change and (2) judging the desirability and the 
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adequacy of the change. By means of data obtained through 
the application of one or another technique of measurement, the 
individual's gain in knowledge, development of attitudes, growth 
in interests, and achievement of emotional controls are inter- 
preted according to the interpreter's standards of judgment. 
Function of evaluation. Evaluation should be a continuous 
process. Teachers and guidance personnel constantly are esti- 
mating the extent to which changes are taking place within an 
individual as a result of his experiences in school or elsewhere. 
After adequate measurements have been taken concerning the 
knowledge acquired, the skills perfected, and the attitudes 
developed, the results need to be interpreted in terms of accept- 
able educational objectives. It is difficult to achieve completely 
satisfactory evaluation of learner progress, since evaluation is 
concerned with subjective factors of personality. Some aspects of 
Progress are measured easily and can be interpreted objectively. 
Other more subjective aspects may require that the interpreta- 
tion of obtained data represent the mature and trained judgment 
of two or more experts. Since teachers differ in their standards 


and in their attitude toward individuals or toward the process 


of evaluation, the judgment of only one teacher concerning an 


individual's developmental status in any area of his personality 


may be insufficient or inaccurate. 
What constitutes desirable achievement at any step in the 


s? For example, at what age should a child 
be able to reproduce the adult model of handwriting that he is 
supposed to imitate exactly? Handwriting scales have been con- 
structed to set standards of achievement short of perfection that 
the learner can be expected to attain at respective age and learn- 
ing levels. When an individual does not perform as he should in 
Penmanship or in any other learning area, what is the cause? 
The discovery of the answer to this question is the responsibility 
of the guidance worker — teacher or specialist. ; 

The teacher is confronted daily with a feeling of helplessness 
as he attempts to evaluate the behavior of his pupils and to guide 


the learning process. The difficulty of evaluation is expressed 


clearly by Rivlin: 


The modern teacher i x 
the number of unrelated facts his stud 


developmental proces 


s not likely to be content merely with counting 
ents recall; he needs some more 
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valid way of measuring his students' growth in knowledge and under- 
standing. If the teacher has more than a superficial interest in the 
attitudes his students are developing, he will seek means of measuring 
changes in attitudes and of judging the desirability and the adequacy 
of the changes. 

Different educational situations necessarily present different prob- 
lems of evaluation, but no teacher can evaluate intelligently unless he 
first has a clear idea of the trait he is evaluating and of his reason for 
evaluating. It is easy to challenge the value of the classroom tests which 
were administered traditionally on Fridays and at the end of a marking 
period, tests that often demanded nothing more than the ability to 
recall what had been memorized. What is not so readily apparent is 
that many supposedly modern evaluative procedures may be equally 
inadequate. Before students can evaluate their own work or the work of 
others, they must know what they are looking for and they need criteria 
in terms of which they can make their judgments. Otherwise, we shall 
get the kind of comment illustrated by the junior high school pupil 
whose contribution to the evaluation of a committee report was, 
“Marilyn’s report was very boring and it was too short.” 1 


One of the forms of pupil evaluation most commonly engaged 
in is observation. Insight into a person's thinking or attitude also 
can be achieved through the autobiographical report. The adminis- 
tration of standardized tests, scales, and inventories is helpful as a 
means of measuring individual performance against established 
norms of behavior. In cases of serious emotional disturbance or 
maladjustment, the case study technique usually is employed. 
These forms of evaluation are discussed briefly in this chapter. 


OBSERVATION 


he says and does. Many observations are made, and records are 
kept of these observations. 


In the past, : teachers came to know pupil leaders through 
casual observations; today we are more concerned with develop- 
1 Harry N. Rivlin, Teaching Adolescents 


in Se 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948. in Secondary Schools, pp. 421—422, Appleton- 
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ing attitudes of careful observation of the behavior of all indi- 
viduals and recording facts at the time of their occurrence or shortly 
thereafter. No matter how strongly anyone believes that he will 
remember what has happened, he can be sure of its recall only 
if he makes an immediate record of it. 

Scientific observation. The observer may desire to observe 
simple units of behavior or patterns of behavior. In either case, 
he can proceed along scientific lines. If he wishes to study the 
behavior of all the individuals in a classroom situation in terms 
of definite items, such as punctuality, neatness, and so on, he 
prepares the list of items and records all observations pertaining 
to any of them. If, however, the observer is interested in a pattern 
of behavior, such as that of boys at a baseball game, he makes 
his careful observations and accurate recordings of all or many 


aspects of their behavior in that situation. 
An interpretation of “patterns of behavior” is well given in a 


statement by Strang: 


During the war; great progress was made in observation of individ- 
uals’ patterns of behavior. For example, in the selection of personnel 
for the Office of Strategic Services the students were observed from the 
moment they arrived at the training center. The way they got out of 
the truck, the way they greeted the staff members, the way they shook 


ion at meals, the way they sat in the classroom — 


hands, their conversati i [ 
leaning forward on the edge of the chair, or slouched against the wall, 


or comfortably alert in mind and body — the amount of talking they 
did in discussions and the forcefulness and intensity with which they 
spoke — these and many other observations revealed their personalities 
and contributed to the total picture of each student. Observations were 
also made in controlled situations. For example, a certain task such as 
Crossing a river to transport a delicate range finder was clearly defined 
to several men. In observing them as they worked on these standardized 
problems, the instructors Were able to note their energy and initiative, 

tions, and leadership and physical 


effective intelligence, social rela ud 
ability. In schools and colleges, standardized situations may similarly 
be set up in which valuable observations can be made. The advantage 


of observation in à controlled situation is that the reactions of different 
students under the same conditions can be compared.! 


x ; nics in College and Secondary School, revised and en- 
Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics AT York, 1949. 


larged edition, p. 46. Harper & Brothers; 
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The observer. If the observer is the teacher in the classroom, 
he is not primarily a critical observer. However, if a stranger 
enters the room for the purpose of making observations of the 
behavior of the individuals in the room or of what may be hap- 
pening in the room at the time, there isa conditioning of behavior 
caused by his presence. His own attitude toward teacher and 
pupils and the class activities will affect the behavior of the 
others, as well as his observation of them. 


The purpose of an observation is important. If the observer 


wishes information concerning the general Sequence of activities, 
he takes notes accordingly. If } 


ne wants to observe definite items 
of behavior, he lists the items and gives watchful attention to the 
occurrence of these particular 


forms of behavior. 
In order to obtain an accu 
the observer must learn to ob: 


iewing and observing require a 


as mental testing. The success 
on personal aptitude 
adequate trainin: 


cially needed include a know 


Interv; 
ch 


ning is more espe- 
s, tendencies and 


* Cyril Burt, “Symposium on Personality, 1. The Ass 
The British Journal of Educational Ps; 


cssment of Personality,” 
sychology, Ltd., Vol, XV, A 


November, 1945, p. 120, 
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observes, on a planned basis, so as to help the teaching and the 


learning process. 
Limitations of observations. Reliable facts can be presented 


through the technique of observation, but individual bias may 
cause the facts to be distorted and thus invalidate the results of 
the observation. The gossip is an observer, but his report of an 
observation may reflect his own interest or purposc. If the 
Observer is trustworthy, is known for his ability to assess facts 
and to report them correctly, and is experienced in a given situa- 


tion, his observations can be accepted as valid. 
Among the limitations of observation as an evaluating tech- 


nique are these: 
1. The observer may have a 


overcome it. B uus 
2. The observations may be limited in time and/or number. 


3. The items reported may be out of proportion to the total 


situation. 
4. The observer may not be ac 
5. The observed behavior may 


unfair or inaccurate conclusions. [l| 
Training in observation. In many teacher-training programs, 


the students who engage in practice teaching are invited to study 
the learners with whom they work. In most instances, they have 
access to records of test results and other pupil data that are 
filed in the record or guidance office. They always have the 
learners before them and can study them daily. The student- 
teachers are encouraged to observe the pupils carefully and to jot 
down brief reports of their observations so that, as the term 
moves along, they will accumulate a profile for each pupil. 

To help student-teachers On the secondary school level to 
gain training in observation, 2 good plan is to encourage them 
to study the pupils a$ individuals, as well as to study the activities 

her. Ifthese student-teachers are requested 


of the class and the teac as : À 
acteristic behavior peculiar to each 


to k ord of char: : 
Eas ae n bah ill be prepared at the end of the term to submit 


their observations of individuals and of the class as a whole. 
During their observation and study of the individual learners, 
the Mc onm should be expected to look for the exhibition by 


Pupils of characteristics such as the following: 


strong bias and not be able to 


curate in his reporting. 
be misinterpreted, resulting in 
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1. Desire to get attention and recognition or approval from associates 
2. Tendency toward mastery or submission ; 

3. Display of rivalry, teasing, curiosity, or desire to play ; 

4. Desire to co-operate in class and to participate in discussion 

5. Habits of study 

6. Speed of reading and/or completing special assignment 

7. Quality of expression in answering questions 

8. Social adaptability 


9. Leadership qualities 
10. Kind and number of questions asked 
11. Extent of interest in school work 


2. Speech difficulties or other physical difficulties 
13. Attempts at cheating 


14. Promptness in coming to attention 


Questions aimed at guiding student- 
effectiveness of teaching are: 


1. What evidence have you seen regarding the usefulness of 
drill? 


teachers in observing the 


2. What use has been made of visual instruction? 


3. What does the teacher do to increase the readiness of the 
class before presenting new material? 


4. Doesthe teacher seem to be more concerned about teacher- 
activity than about pupil-activity? 


Explain. 
5. What is done to create interest in the pupils? 
6. What results have you seen from the use of censure, scold- 
ing, and punishment as learning m 


otivators? 
7. What is done to develop self-confidence in the pupils? 
8. Does the teacher begin the lesson at once after the bell 
rings? 


9. In general, are the pupils acquiring habits of attention to 
their work? 


10. What habits are the 
assets in probl 


: cA € done to develop desirable personality traits 
in the pupils: 


15. What are the ten best personality traits you have observed 
in teachers? 
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14. What personality traits have you observed that may be 
serious handicaps to a teacher? 

Excerpts from the reports of three student-teachers which 
resulted from a semester's experience in observing general class- 


room situations are presented below. 


Student-teacher A 


I walked into the class that very first day after I had been officially 


labelled “student-teacher,” a little anxious as to what the attitude of 
the teacher whose class I was assigned to observe would be toward me. 
All anxiety was dispelled as I entered the bright, gaily decorated (in the 
best Mexican tradition) classroom. The teacher was very cordial and 
explained (to satisfy the curiosity of the class) who I was. In this way, 
I was properly introduced to the students. The teacher impressed me 
(and these first impressions continued through the semester) as some- 
one the students liked and respected. She beamed with enthusiasm and 
seemed to enjoy every moment she was in the classroom. I am sure that 
the students did, too. 
The teacher’s attitude toward the class never was one of talking 
down to students who are below her level; on the contrary, she spoke 
to them as individuals in whose welfare she was interested and who 
she believed were significant beings. Hence the a have never had 
cause to feel slighted, or resentful about the teacher’s attitude toward 
them. She loves her subject and knows it thoroughly, but she has never 
forgotten that “Knowledge may be gained from books, but the love of 


knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact.” She is capable 
d mazing clarity to grammatical points but also 


not only of bringing an 4 i > pag 

of PRE ih A vivid words, pictures of Hispanic life and culture, 

just as the artist who uses the colors of the spectrum. I am greatly 
p she has given me and for her many 


ind ot only for the hel; eb oa 
ehted torei E also for a renewed inspiration in the 


constructive suggestions but ; : S E 
teaching Y rolesh ‘and its all-important role in the molding of the 


individual. 


Student-teacher B ' -a in her late twenties or early thirties 
isa young woman in He à ARE. 

m desiit à and likable person. She is exceedingly courteous 
e : xd speaking to her students. She is helpful to the students 
polite when sP hem subject matter. She dresses very 


i n teaching t 
in many ways other iba ed at all times. She addresses her 


; : well groom 
T E oid This makes for a more friendly and 


5 d the pupil. She knows all of 
i i tween the teacher an ! 
Decus pe having to look into her book to identify them. 
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This teacher runs the classroom in a democratic fashion, allowing 
the students as much freedom as possible but being careful not to allow 
that freedom to be misused or to allow the students to take advantage 
of the situation and get out of hand. It is a pupil-centered rather than a 
teacher-centered classroom, where the teacher guides the activity of 
the pupil but the pupil is an active participant. Students are encouraged 
to ask questions and to enter into discussions in the class. Each question 
is treated seriously even though it might seem to be a foolish question to 
many of the members of the class. No one is ever ridiculed for giving a 
wrong answer, so that most of the students eagerly participate in the 
class activities. The teacher shows a genuine interest in all of her stu- 
dents. She allows them to discuss any problem, personal or otherwise, 
after class. She goes out of her way to assist and help her students. 
Student-teacher C 


As I look back to the first day I attended 
student- 


High School as a 
teacher, I realize how much more fortunate I have been than 
some of my fellow students. The entire department went out of its way 
to make me feel at home. There is a feeling of cordiality and co-opera- 
tiveness everywhere I turn. No one has ever hinted that the student- 
teacher is a bother and a lot of extra work. I was given two classes to 
observe with teachers who use entirely different methods. I have 
profited much from both, but the class in which I have been su 
is almost my own baby to do with as I like. 

The classroom surroundin 
room. A few maps of Spain, 
on the wall. There are also P 
the room. But the seats are 
small for most of the studen 

However, the teacher 


pervised 


pon her as a friend and tell her things 
about themselves. 


This feeling has carried over to me, which makes me feel very 
pleased. There is a feeling of co-operation between us. We are both 
“teachers” in the class and I am responsible for the work as much as 
Miss . 
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Each student-teacher should report his observations on every 
pupil in his class. Below are presented reports about four high 
school learners as submitted by student-teachers. Each report 


was written by a different student-teacher. 


Joan 

I.Q. — 129 Reading Test — 13.0 Arithmetic Test — 12 plus 
Class Grades — 100, 95, 80, 90, 100, 81 Teacher's Evaluation — 85 
My Evaluation — 90 

ert, interested, and intelligent. Her grades are 
She is obviously interested in what is going on 
h others’ errors. 


Here is a girl who is al 
good and she tries hard. 


and is always quick to catc 
Joan’s class grades are quite high, although she has a tendency to 


make careless errors. Good study habits show good results, and although 
the converse is not necessarily so, I should say that judging from her 
high grades and her excellent class work, Joan’s study habits are quite 
good. 

Whenever the teacher asks a question, joan is usually one of the 
first with a raised hand. She is highly co-operative and interested. 


Although her class work is good, there is a slight lacking of the excel- 
lence of expression which only a few have. Her responses are usually 
an see difficulties of language (mathemati- 


good, but occasionally one € 
m to have. 


cal) which most students sce 
he is friendly and socially well adjusted. 


My opinion of Joan is that s 
o talk. I think that the desire to 


She meets situations well and loves t : 
or in Joan’s personality. Marks are important 


excel is the main fact 
to her, and she desires approval from those around her. There is a 
lead though there isn't much opportunity 


tendency for Joan to want to B 
for it in this class. She shows, however; that she would like to lead by 
the fact that she is constantly volunteering for things and offering to 


answer questions. Even wrong answers don't seem to faze her. She 

still keeps trying. "TC " 
The desire for attention and recognition is present in almost every 
pupil. Joan is far from an exception. With almost every response, she 
t test time, especially, there 


turns to her neighbors to seek approval. At 
is a marked anxiety about grades. If there is a constant buzzing in the 


front of the room, you can be sure that Joan got a high grade. If there 
is a look of dejection on her face, you will know that her neighbor got 
a hii gece than she did. Any pupil as desirous of recognition as 
Joan is obviously going to be desirous of the approval of the other mem- 
bers of the class, which she certainly i5 
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The tendency to submit, although present in most of the class, is not 


strong in Joan. She is occasionally intellectually curious, which is of 
course an indication of her high I.Q. 


oseph 
A — 114 General Average — 80% 24 Mark — 80% 


José, as he calls himself, is wonderful but, of course, he doesn’t know 
that I think so. He is not an exceptional student, but he has the impor- 
tant qualities that make it a pleasure to know him and to work with 
him. He seems to have a well-adjusted personality and makes everyone 
around him feel at ease. He has a pleasant face and is always smiling 
and bright. He is interested in the work and never refuses to co-operate. 
If he doesn’t understand new work, he comes up after class and has it 
cleared up. Security seems to be written all over him but not to an 
annoying degree. He volunteers, answers so that all can hear, and is not 
afraid to make a mistake. Strangely enough, he started out very poorly 
and failed the first few quizzes. He is a monitor in the hall, and every 
day as I left the office he would ask me a few questions. After a while, 
he would tell me something and ask if he was right. We found out his 
weak points, and he worked on them until he overcame most of them. 
His marks and class recitations began to rise, 
he will have no difficulty. He is what 
should be. Perhaps that is wh 
friendliness and courtesy. 


Lillian 


Lillian speaks with a rather hea 
difficulty which confronts most c 


and now I am sure that 
the average high school student 
y he has so many friends who admire his 


vy foreign accent and thus has the 
hildren who speak one language at 
home and another language in school. Her grades and her demonstrated 
abilities are definitely at variance with her LO. score. I am inclined 
to believe that her poor s 
ever, I would not go so fa; 
she is probably the harde 
most mark-conscious st 
aspiration. In Lillian’ 
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lightness and humor is completely foreign to her Continental upbring- 
ing. Although she is showing a certain amount of ability to adjust, her 
heart is not in it for she is an entirely serious-minded and bookish 
individual. Thus Lillian presents an anomaly which few teachers have 


successfully handled. Because her relations with teachers are excellent, 


they tend to ignore her difficulties with other students. 


David 

Stanford Binet Intelligence 6/45 140 
Stanford Binet Reading 1/47 10.1 
Arithmetic (New York City) 6/47 T2 
Arithmetic( New York City) 10/47 7.2 


He is small of stature and “cute” ina 


David is a charming child. 1 
childish way. He makes the most of it. He is very well liked by his 


classmates. 


David is an excellent student. He makes frequent contributions to 


class discussions, and would dominate them if given the opportunity. 
He writes well and at length and his “logs” are always excellent. 
David is a very generous person. He is always the first to contribute 
to any drive at any time. His mother says he gives his own allowance 
money even though it means that he must £o without spending money 


for weeks at a time. 


He is very curious about everything, and, when something comes up 


that he does not understand, he looks it up and retains the information. 
David seeks attention, recognition, and approval, but is always very 
co-operative. David is the kind of person one enjoys having in one’s 
class, even though his curiosity and general store of information can be 
trying at times when one wishes to cover a minor point quickly. 


General comment. Teacher trainees who are guided during 
their practice teaching experience to develop the ability to learn 
about their pupils through objective, intelligent observation 
may be expected to become increasingly accurate observers of 
pupil behavior as they engage in their regular teaching activities. 
Student-teachers who make analyses of classroom situations and 
of pupil behavior feel that these activities are stimulating and 
worth-while. When the student-teachers become involved with 
all the many details of teaching and classroom management, it 
is to be hoped that they will retain the interest in accurate 
observation which they have acquired during their years of 


training. 
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Anecdotal records. If a plan is inaugurated whereby each 
teacher uses cards or sheets of paper to report incidents that 
occur in the classroom, eventually there will result a mass of 
data that can be of service to the counselor of the pupils. Many 
forms of behavior can be reported, both those that are com- 
mendatory and those that need adjustment. For example, 
the teacher may report acts of helpfulness as well as acts of 
discourtesy. 

If teachers are encouraged to write such anecdotal records, 
they tend to observe behavior more carefully and to evaluate 
it in the light of its background. The cumulative effect of these 
records can be startling. If they are taken seriously by the 


teacher, they are helpful to the teacher as well as the counselor 
and the learner. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


An interesting device for obtaining data concerning an indi- 
vidual's routine behavior and his attitudes, interests, and ideals 
is to have him write a comprchensive autobiog: 
provide an insight into his personality not onl 
includes but by what it fails to include. If thi 
assignment to an English class rather than gi 
a special room and at a definite time, th 
satisfactory. 


raphy. This may 
y through what it 
s is planned as an 
ven to a group in 
e results may be more 


It may be difficult for an individual to write freely and fully 
of his experiences. He may be tempted to include items which 
he thinks are desirable, or he may not be able to separate fact 
from fancy. If the autobiography is filed with other data in the 
student’s folder, the information gained from it may throw light 
on problems already suspected or may suggest new problems for 
further study. 

The writing of an autobiographical sketch motivates the indi- 
vidual to evaluate himself and his behavior in a more objective 
fashion than he might otherwise employ. A number of variations 
of this activity may be used, such as inclu 
ence in a thesis on “My Most Interesting 
ing a detailed diary of one’s activities ove 
time. 


ding areas of experi- 
Experience” or writ- 
r a definite period of 
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TESTING IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Scientific measurement is becoming one of the most valuable 
tools of education. It is a technique which serves the teacher, the 
dance staff in trying to evaluate the learn- 


rests, aptitudes, and achievement of 
ed in guiding a young person must 
have a means of discovering the kind of person with whom he is 
dealing, his quality of thinking, his likes and dislikes in vocational 
and avocational areas, and the extent of his achievement, as 
well as his capacity for achievement. 

Using tests. The success of a program of pupil evaluation 
depends upon the kinds of tests used, the efficiency of adminis- 
tration, the accuracy in scoring, the skill in interpreting the 
results, and the facility in utilizing the results for the benefit of 


the individual concerned. 
In his discussion of the uses o 


principal, and the gui 
ing rcadiness, attitudes, inte 
their pupils. Anyone interest 


f tests, Chisholm says: 

They may be used by the classroom teacher, as they were frequently 
used in the past, for the purpose of flunking or passing” suey: That 
is, tests may be used for the purpose of assigning marks or grades” to 
students or for the purpose of classifying them. A more defensible use 
of tests and measurements by the classroom teacher is for the purpose 
of understanding more thoroughly the individual pupil, and thereby 
being able to adapt the classroom materials and methods to individual 
needs. In the second place, tests and measurements may be used for 
administrative purposes. The administration may sponsor a testing 

termining the relative achievement of the 
for comparison with the schools of other 


Program for the purpose of de 
Schools of the community OF 
tests and measurements may be used 
this has become one of 


communities. In the third place, 

for purposes of guidance. During recent years, co 

the most frequent uses of tests as well as one of the most legitimate. . . . 
The guidance point of view concerning tests and measurements has 
helped revive and redirect or vitalize interest in tests and measure- 


ments.! 
acher can become proficient in the 


With some training, a te : : 
selection, administration, and scoring of tests. Long experience 
and special talent are required, however, for the development of 
artistic skill in interpreting test results in the light of individual 

he Secondary School, pp. 213-214. American 


1L, L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in t 
Book Company, New York, 19: 
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needs and in stimulating a pupil to make the most of his assets, 
no matter how meager these may be. 

Learning about individuals. Each activity in which the 
school staff engages to help the individual learner adjust to the 
school and its curriculum, to adjust to other people, or to make 
a vocational choice is a guidance function. In each activity, 
guidance personnel need to know a great deal about the indi- 
vidual who is to be helped. Does he have the background and 
aptitudes for the vocation in which he is interested? Does the 
school have the facilities to give him what he needs in the way 
of academic and vocational training? Do the parents have the 
means to send him to the college he wants to attend or should 
attend? Let us explore the value and use of tests in supplying the 
data that will help answer such questions. 

The information needed for counseling comes from all kinds 
of sources. The teachers and others in the school help to build 
cumulative records which include anecdotal records of class- 
room or out-of-class behavior. In fairness to learners, all available 
sources of information should be used, since some may be inac- 
curate or some may be misinterpreted. If more precise informa- 
tion relative to an individual or a group is needed than can be 
obtained through more subjective methods, tests may be given. 

A testing program that is administered for guidance purposes 
should: (1) test for instructional purposes, (2) test for interests, 
and (3) test for individual needs. 

Planning a testing program. A testing program should be 
entered into co-operatively by the counselor, the pupils, the 
teachers, and the parents. The pupils, however, not the teachers, 
are the ones to be evaluated in this testin 


1 8 program. Sometimes. 
teachers believe, and rightly, that when objective tests are given, 
it is the teacher and not the 


learner who is the chief concern of 
the administrator giving the tests. 

Pupils should know the purpose to be served by a particular 
test. They should be given an; Opportunity to have the test 
results interpreted to them. Parents, also, should know that their 
children are to be tested and that this is being done for the benefit 
of the pupils. 

The testing program should be a long-range one. The tests 
selected should be appropriate to the purpose to be served. 
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Other things being equal, they should be easy to administer, to 
score, and to interpret. Since the cost of tests is relatively high, 
care should be taken that they are selected carefully and intelli- 
gently. Until experience is gained with standardized tests, no 
more than one or two tests should be used at one time. 

A test worth giving is worth scoring and having its results 
recorded, interpreted, and applied. The counselor should be 
more concerned with the score made and what it means in terms 
of the next step to be taken in the guidance of a particular pupil 
than with whether the score is high or low. 

Administering a testing program. The testing program 
should meet the needs of the school and should be carried out 
under the supervision of an expert. If the tests used are valid and 
reliable, valid and reliable results are insured by accurate admin- 
istration. If specially trained teachers for the administration of 
the tests are unavailable, teachers who can be relied upon to 
follow directions may be selected. A trained counselor should 


give most, if not all, individual tests. 

The teachers selected to administer group tests should mect 
with the person in charge to study the test and the test manual. 
They should learn the exact procedures to be followed and should 
be alerted to some of the problems and questions likely to arise. 
Emphasis should be placed upon (1) the importance of following 
the directions exactly as given in the manual and (2) the neces- 


sity of preparing test materials ahead of time, so that once the 


test starts there are NO interruptions. l 

Equally important are the provisions to be made for scoring 
the tests. Many tests now can be scored by machines, but this 
method is expensive. When tests are scored. by individuals, the 
first scoring should be checked. Even if capable pupils help with 


the scoring, the final responsibility is the teacher’s. But no matter 


who does the scoring, it must be accurate. 
All scores should be recorded. A recording system that includes, 
besides the individual's score, the standard norm for the test 
and the median forthe local group is helpful in the interpretation 
of individual results. This involves extra clerical work but aids 
in the interpretation of individual performance. 
Val f test scores. Test scores do not show absolute posses- 
Heo they do represent the meas- 


Sion of the trait oF ability tested, bat 
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urable degree to which the individual possesses it. A high rating 
on an intelligence, aptitude, or achievement test or on an interest 
inventory is an index of the individual's relation to others. When 
the scores are translated into percentile ranks, they should not 
be regarded as absolute, even though they are then more mean- 
ingful than as raw scores. 

Guidance counselors have come to rely upon the results of 
valid standardized tests for assistance in analyzing the behavior 
and potential ability of individuals. Every counselor is aware, 
however, that he needs to know more than the score that the 
individual earns on a particular test. For example, a raw score 
of 72 on an intelligence test made by a six-year-old boy repre- 
sents a much higher degree of mental ability than the same score 
on the same test made by a fifteen-year-old boy. The scores are 
the same, but the ages are different. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF TESTS 


The guidance counselor is intere 
to measure health, intelligence. 


ality, and interest. In the hands of trained counselors, such tests 
terially aid in the study of a 
, Interests, and personal qualities. 
conducted Successfully without the 
asuring instruments by competent 


periodic physica] examinations are a 
ng. 
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give periodic tests for sight and hearing. The Snellen Letter 
Chart or one of its modifications is generally used to measure 
visual acuity. If functional difficulties of the eye are to be 
measured, the Betts Ready to Read Tests are recommended. 
When serious eye difficulties are apparent, an eye specialist 
should be consulted immediately. 

To test hearing, it is relatively easy to determine the distance 
at which the subject is able to hear the speaker when he uses a 
forced whisper or speaks in a low voice. Ability to hear a watch 
tick at a measured distance is a popular device. 

Paper-and-pencil tests also have been devised to determine 
individual knowledge of and attitude toward health and safety. 
Two tests in this area are Health and Safety Education Test 
(Grades 3-6), by Crow, Ryan, and Brownell, and Health Educa- 
tion Test for Secondary Schools and Colleges, by Shaw, Troyer, 
and Brownell (Acorn Publishing Company, Rockville Center, 


New York). 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


ce personnel refer to intelligence tests as tests of 
scholastic aptitude. There should be no quarrel with that posi- 
s with what is done with the index of intelli- 


tion, since the concern i 1 
gence after it has been determined, not with what name the test 


may bear. 
Use made o 
need training in th 


Some guidan 


f intelligence ratings. Teachers and counselors 
e use to be made of intelligence test scores. 
Too often they condition their grades and their treatment of 
individual pupils in terms of a single index of br ightness. Studies 

her correlation between high school 


have shown that there is a hig! 2 ) 

marks and college success in academic subjects than between 
1 

intelligence quotients and college success. , 

Table II tells its own story. A teacher or a guidance counselor 
who attempts to predict future success in terms of intelligence 
quotients should study this table carefully and consider all the 
implications involved. The scholastic averages are for the entire 


four years of high school study. 
. I. Weitzel, Principles and Techniques of 
1 A. M. Turrell, and H. d 7 
M us gel see he Ronald Press Company, New York, 1950. 
> 
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TABLE II. 1.Q.’s and School Averages of 2,636 High School Graduates ! 


Number of Pupils with School Averages of 
i Total 
TQ of Pops ewe | zom- | 75% | so 85%- | 90%- | ° 
69% 74% 79% 84% 89% | 100% 

140 and up 1 1 13 11 14 40 
130-139 1 8 11 34 49 17 120 
125-129 15 43 65 42 8 173 
120-124 1 41 64 66 46 pi 225 
115-119 10 102 115 78 38 4 347 
110-114 24 121 112 44 25 2 328 
105-109 70 177 102 45 13 397. 
100-104 82 175 90 25 6 378 
95-99 102 125 52 9 288 
90-94 66 94 20 3 " 183 
85-89 59 43 7 109 
80-84 25 11 36 
75-79 8 4 12 
Total 448 917 617 372 230 52 2636 
Highest I.Q, 135 141 145 157 156 158 158 
Median I.Q. 98 108 112 119 129 133 110 
Lowest I.Q. 75 76 86 90 100 111 e 


with high average marks 


below the median LO. of the group received a four-year average 


tors that may account for this 


and differences among 
s or achievement evaluation. 


1 Lester D. Crow and Ali 


ice Crow, Educational 
Company, New York, 1948, 


Psychology, p. 159, American Book 


" 
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are mentally slow usually experience learning difficulties if they 
are permitted to elect those courses. It also has been discovered 
that success in certain vocational areas is dependent upon a high 
degree of intellectual ability. The results of intelligence tests 
assist the counselor in recommending selection of courses which 
may have value toward occupational competency. The teacher 
and the pupil should remember, however, that the intelligence 
quotient is not the sole determining factor in educational, social, 


Or vocational success. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


Meaning of “aptitude.” According to the dictionary, aptitude 
is “natural or potential capacity or ability.” An aptitude for 
something is an innate readiness toward it or the ability to do 


it. To quote Bingham: 

ondition symptomatic of a person’s relative fitness, of 
which one essential aspect is his readiness to acquire proficiency — his 
potential ability — and another is his readiness to develop an interest 
in exercising that ability. . . - Aptitude is a present condition, yes, but 
with a forward reference. ... Aptitude tests do; not-directly sissies 
future accomplishment. They make no such: pretease, They measte 
present performance. Then, in so far as behavior, past and present, is known 
to be symptomatic of future potentialities, the test data supply a means of 


estimating those potentialities.” 


A similar emphasis upon 
ence of an aptitude is give 
aptitude: 


Aptitude is a c 


the predictive function of the pres- 
n by Traxler in his definition of 


. A T í t of qualities in an individual 
Aptitude is a condition, a quality, or ase : 
ap os probable extent to which he will be able to 


Which is indicative of the 
ome knowledge, skill. or composite of 


acquire under suitable training, som i 
h as ability to contribute to art or music, 


knowledge and skill, suc a avs 
gucken ability, mathematical ability, or ability to read and speak 
tude is a present condition which is indicative 


a foreign language. Apti i 
of an individual's potentialities for the future. 
1 Walter Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, pp. 18 and 22. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 5 ^ 
vcd an Techniques of Guidance, p. 42. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
45. 
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Aptitude and intelligence. A test of general intelligence in- 
cludes experiences in a variety of areas. The success of an in- 
dividual in general intelligence tests often gives evidence of 
specific aptitude in one or more areas of learning, such as math- 
ematics or English. Measurement of scholastic aptitude aims to 
discover something about an individual's ability to succeed in a 
specific field. 

Aptitudes in special fields. The construction of worth-while 
aptitude tests has not proceeded far. Many of the available tests 
are unsatisfactory largely because of the kinds of items included 
and the widely different populations used in their standardiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, they should have a place in a guidance pro- 
gram. According to Traxler: 


Even if valid tests for all occupations were available, no guidance 
department could give more than a few of them to any individual and 
the problem of selecting the most appropriate ones would involve a 
large element of subjective judgment concerning the aptitude of the 
individual concerned. Moreover, the occupations for which many of 
the tests were designed would include closely similar abilities, and thus 
the correlation would be too high for the tests to be of much use in 
differential guidance. Consequently, if a guidance department is going 
to employ tests of specific aptitudes, it needs to select and use a relatively 
small number of tests covering fairly broad functions. 


Any member of a guidance department should be familiar 
with one or more tests in the following fields and be able to 
administer them and score and interpret the results: art, music, 
scientific aptitude, manual and mechanical aptitude, clerical 
aptitude, algebra, geometry, foreign languages. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Academic achievement is one of t 
counselors can obtain relativel 
ance personnel need this type 
tests have value, and many sta 


1 Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, p. 49. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1945. 
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appraise the progress he is making toward the achievement of 
his goal; (2) to furnish the counsclor with information relative 
to the amount of knowledge the individual has in a given field 
of learning. 

Achievement tests for the elementary school. Reliable bat- 
teries of tests for use in the elementary school have been developed 
and standardized. Some of these serve the entire range of grades 2 
through 9; others are overlapping for various grade levels. The 
Modern School Achievement Tests (Teachers College, Columbia 
University) illustrate the first type; and the Municipal Battery, 
including grades 3 to 6 and 6 to 8 (Acorn Publishing Company), 
illustrates the second type. Each complete battery contains tests 
in Reading Comprchension, Reading Speed, Spelling, Arith- 
metic Fundamentals, Arithmetic Problems, English, Literature, 
Geography, History-Civics, and Health. 

Achievement tests for the secondary school. Hundreds of 
achievement tests have been constructed for subjects on the 
Secondary school level, and more are being constructed. The 
Co-operative Test Service of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has taken a commanding lead in the construction, standard- 
ization, and use of achievement tests on this level. Since most 
high school classes meet for a forty-minute period, an attempt is 
being made to produce tests that can be given in forty or forty- 
five minutes. However, there is some sacrifice in reliability with 
shorter tests as compared with tests that require ninety minutes 
to administer. These latter tests are objective and are printed so 


that they can be scored by machine. 


SUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 


THE MEA 
QUALITIES 


tegrated behavior expressed through 
the interaction between inherited potentialities and environ- 
mental influences. It is the sum total of an individual’s behavior, 
including his overt acts and the inner feelings he experiences in 

any given situation. s 
It is well known that factors of personality play a great part 
ker satisfaction. To be successful 


in job adjustment and work : 
requires more than the possession of the skill necessary to do the 


Personality is dynamic, in 


[N 
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job. The worker must be able to get along with his employer, 
his co-workers, and his family. All possible help should be given 
an individual to help him avoid facing an adjustment crisis 
caused by incipient personality maladjustment. 

Some of the devices that can be used to evaluate personality 
are: anecdotal records; detailed descriptions of behavior; adjust- 
ment, attitude, and opinion questionnaires; and personality 
inventories. The effective utilization of all these measures depends 
upon the attitude displayed toward them by the members of a 
guidance-minded faculty and the inclusion in the guidance 
staff of a counselor trained in the use of the various techniques 
listed. Discretion is needed in the selection and interpretation 
of these measuring instruments. To know is not always lo do. 
Responses to test items may show a knowledge of accepted pat- 
terns of behavior, but the responder's actual behavior may 
differ greatly. 

The guidance counselor must be able to evaluate the accuracy 
of the results obtained from these tests. More than in the use of 
other measuring instruments, experience in working with the 
results of many cases over a long period of time is necessary to 
interpret intelligently the meaning of the scores obtained. The 


tests, although not so high as 
tests and achievement tests, so: 
reliability between .95 and .98. 

The results of the administration 
urement must be supplemen 
appraisal, such as the case S 
in Chapter 13). 


of tests in this field of meas- 
ted by other methods of personal 
tudy, and the interview (discussed 


EXAMPLES or TESTING PROGRAMS 


Examples of testing schedules. 
the testing programs of Brooklyn 
wood, Ohio; and Portland, Oregon 


The following pages present 
College, New York; Lake- 
- These programs represent 
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the application of measuring instruments in terms of local 


guidance needs. 


purposes, These tests are t: 


CNAUNAWNHHE 


Tests ADMINISTERED IN BROOKLYN COLLEGE, New York 


The tests listed below are administered each semester for guidance 
aken by the students on a voluntary basis. 


. Aptitude Test of the National Accountancy Examination 

Level I Examination, given after 1-1} years of Accountancy 

. Level II Examination, given after 4 years of Accountancy 

. A Study of Values by Gordon W. Allport and Philip E. Vernon 

. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension (Form AA) 

. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension (Form BB) 

. Co-operative Mathematics Test, Higher Level (Form S) 

. Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression (G.E.D. USAFI 


College Level) 

. Differential Aptitude 

. Interpretation of Lite 
Level) 

. Graves Design Judgment Test 

. Individual Examinations administered for other colleges and 
universities 

. Kuder Preferenc 

. Lewerenz Art Test 

. Measurement and Guidance Project in Engineering Education 
Test — Complete (Pre-Engineering Test) 

. Miller Analogies Test 

. Minnesota Multiphasic (Group) 

. Minnesota Reading Examination (College Level) 

. Ohio State University Psychological Examination (non-timed) 
(Form 23) 

. Pre-Medical Examination by Dr. K. W. Vaughn 

. Seashore Music Test (Forms A and B) 

- Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men (Form MM) 

. Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women (Form W) 

. Survey of Study Habits — Dr. Arthur E. Traxler 

. Thurstone Clerical Examination 


. Wechsler-Bellevue, individual intelligence examination 
. American Association of Medical Colleges Medical College Ad- 


mission Test 
. Law School Admission Test 


Test of Space Relations 
rary Materials (G.E.D. USAFI College 


e Record (Form CM) 
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Tue Puric ScHoors, LakEwoop, Ouio Bulletin p S 
Department of Research and Guidance September 1, 1 


THE TESTING PROGRAM FOR 1949-1950 


Elementary Schools 


Date Grade Test 
Ree Ist Gates Reading Readiness Tests . 
Sept. 19-23 4th Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Beta CM) 
Sept. 19-23 (new pupils) 2d and 3d | Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Alpha A) . 
Sept. 19-23 (new pupils) 4th, Sth, | Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Beta CM) 
nd 6th 
Sept. 26-30 3 5th Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Adv. Bat.) 
! Test A: Silent Reading Comprehension (Form 0) * 
Test Work-Study Skills (Form O) * 
Test C: Basic Language Skills (Form 0)* 
Jan. 16-20 2d through 6th Lakewood Spelling Tests 
(Second Semester) 
Feb. 6-10 Ist Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Alpha A) 
Feb. 13-17 3d through 6th Stanford Spelling Tests (Form G) 
Apr. 24-28 ist Gates Primary Reading Tests 
Type 1: Word Recognition (Form 1) 
Type entence Reading (Form 1) 
Type 3: Paragraph Reading (Form 1) 
Apr. 24-28 2d Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests 
Type 1: Word Recognition (Form 1) 
Type 2: Paragraph Reading (Form 1) 
Apr. 24-28 3d Gates Basic Reading Tests 
Type A: Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
(Form 1) 
Type B: Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events 
(Form 1) 
Type C: Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
(Form 1) 
Type D: Reading to Note Detail (Form 1) 
May 15-19 4th through 6th Stanford Intermediate Reading Tests (Form F) 
May 22-26 


May 29-June 2 


(First Semester) 
Sept. 19-23 
Sept. 19-23 
Dec. 5-9 


Jan. 9-13 


Jan. 9-13 


* Machine Scored 


3d through 6th 


2d through 6th 


lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 
Test D: Basic Arithmetic Skills (Form O) 
(Elementary Battery — Grades 3 and 4, 
Advanced Battery * — Grades 5 and 6) 


Lakewood Spelling Tests 


Junior High Schools 


EE ANNE GMUENMEMMEMEE co 


7th 
(new pupils) 
8th through 9A 
7th and 8th 


9B 


7th through 9A 


Test 
Á — 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Beta CM)* 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Beta CM) * 


Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Adv. Bat.) * 
Test D: Basic Arithmetic Skills (Form 0) 
Co-operative English Tests 
Test A: Mechanics of Expression (Form Y) * 


Test Cl: Reading Comprehension (Form Y) * 
Lakewood Spelling Tests 
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Junior High Schools — Continued 


Date 


Grade 


Test 


(Second Semester) 
Feb. 6-10 


Feb. 13-17 
May 22-26 
May 29-June 2 


(new pupils) 

7th through 9th 

7th through 9th 
9th 

7th through 9th 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Beta CM) * 


Stanford Spelling Tests (Form G) 
Co-operative Algebra Test (Form Y) * 
Lakewood Spelling Tests 


Senior High School 


Date Grade 
RES o] 
(First Semester) 
Sept. 19-23 (new pupils) 
10B through 12A 
Nov. 12 (Optional) 
10B through 12A 
Jan. 9-13 HA 
Jan. 9-13 12A 
Jan. 16-20 10B through 12A 
(Second Semester) 
Feb. 13-17 (new pupils) 
10B through 12A 
Apr. 24-28 HA 
Apr. 24-28 12A 
May 8-12 HA 
May 15-19 10B through 12A 


Test 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Gamma AM) * 


Ability, Interests, and Personality Tests 
Bell Adjustment Inventory (Student Form) * 
California Test of Mental Maturity (S-Form Adv.) * 
California Test of Personality (Secondary Form A) * 
Kuder Preference Record (Form BB) 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for High School Students (1944 Edition) * 
Co-operative Achievement Tests 
English 
Test A: Mechanics of Expression (Form X) * 
Test B2: Effectiveness of Expression (Form X) * 
American History (Form X) * 
General Mathematics (Form O) * 
General Science (Form Q) * 
Lakewood Spelling Tests 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Gamma AM) * 


American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for High School Students (1944 Edition) * 
Co-operative Achievement Tests 
English 
Test A: Mechanics of Expression (Form Y) * 
Test B2: Effectiveness of Expression (Form V) * 
American History (Form Y) * 
General Mathematics (Form O) * 
General Science (Form Y) * 
Co-operative English Tests (Usage, spelling, and vocabulary 
— Form OM) * 
Lakewood Spelling Tests 


* Machine Scored 


Paur E. SpayDE, Director of Research and Guidance 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING CENTER 
LABORATORY TESTING OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Second-year high school students are referred to the Guidance Laboratory 
for aptitude testing. The pupils come as a class, A Unit in tenth-year English 
has been developed to coincide with the testing program. 

The general battery of tests which every pupil takes is listed in the first column 
to the left. Supplementary tests are listed in the second column. 


General Tests Supplementary "Tests (most 


commonly requested) 


Otis Test of Mental Ability Binet (Individual Intelligence Test) 
Vocabulary Bellevue Wechsler (Individual Intelli- 
Minnesota Clerical Test gence Test) 

Minnesota Paper Form Board 


Group Intelligence Tests more analyt- 
ical than Otis Mental Ability. Ex- 


ample: California Test of Mental 
Maturity 


Clerical Battery 

Achievement Tests 

Kuder Preference Record 

Strong Interest Test 

Bernreuter Inventory 

California Test of Personality 

MacQuarrie Mechanical Ability Test 

Minnesota Spatial Relations 

O'Connor Wiggly Block 

Stanford Scientific Aptitude 

Meier Art Judgment 

Seashore Test of Musical Appreciation 

Kwalwasser Test of Music Appre- 
hension 

Hunt Nursing Aptitude Test 


O'Connor Finger Dexterity 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity 
Bell Inventory 

Bennett Mechanical Test 


4. Pupils who present counseling problems, 
5. Pupils who are clients of the Visiti eferred for aptitude and 
interest tests, and frequently for Bi i 
types of tests. 
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CASE-STUDY TECHNIQUES 


The case-study method was developed in the field of law. 
About 1870, the Harvard Law School initiated a device for 
training students to appreciate fundamental principles by study- 
ing actual cases. Later, the medical profession introduced the 
case-study method into graduate medical schools. Social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and mental hygienists make use of 
this technique and consider it basic to their understanding of 
the whole personality. With the present emphasis upon an under- 

fferences and the ability to apply mental 


standing of individual di 
hygiene principles in education has come a need for the case- 
study method in education. The guidance-minded teacher today 


is as interested in a look at the case history of one of his learners 


as is the specialist. 
Definition of case 
any single unit, such a 


-study techniques. A study can be made of 
s a family, an individual, an institution, 


or a community. The factors concerning the pertinent aspects 


of any of the afore-mentioned units are examined to determine 
causal factors affecting behavior or to determine existing status. 


The written report of the com! ; 
case history. The history is studied, and appropriate recommen- 


dations are made and acted upon. The entire process of con- 
structing the case history, studying it, and applying remedial 
techniques is referred to as à case study. According to Strang: 


(rte can study is a synthesis and interpretation of information about 
a Person and his relationship to his environment, collected by means 
of many technics. If the individual has been parceled out to specialists, 
the case study attempts to put him together again. At its best, it is a per- 
sonality picture that becomes clearer and more lifelike as each new 

ails that would otherwise be lost or 


item is added. By preserving det i ' 
distorted by lapse of time, @ case study makes possible a comparison 


of conflicting evidence or à reinforcement and clarification of initial 
impressions. Trends, t00, are revealed. To accomplish these ends 
requires psychological insight and thinking based on the best 
available data viewed as a whole. The case sdy belps the counselor 
understand the nature and causes of an igdiridua s behavior, person- 
ality trends, and difficulties in adjustment. }In the dynamic case study, 


therapy is interwoven with diagnosis. 
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(The case study goes beyond the case history, which systematically 
traces the individual’s development, ideally beginning with direct 
observation at an early age. The case study leads to case work, which 
carries out the treatment indicated by the interpretation of case- 
history data. Thus the cycle of case history, case study, and case work 
is completed) 


A complete case study includes the following general areas: 


Ibentiryinc DATA 
INFORMATION 
Symptoms 
Examinations 
Psychophysical 
Health 
Educational 
Mentality 
Health and physical history 
School history 
Family history 
Social history and contacts 
DIAGNOSIS 
TREATMENT 
FOLLOW-UP 


The above outline can be adapted to meet the needs of the 
particular person or situation being studied. An excellent outline 


for the case-study method for the study of individuals in school 
has been constructed by Rivlin.? 


+ Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics i li i 
Wie pe cmt cs a, id in College and Secondary School, revised and en- 
? See Harry N. Rivlin, Educatin Adj : i 
Crofts, 1936). Other outlines ape $777 E Travis 107-114 (Appleton-Century 
289 (Harper & Brothers, 1945) and L. D. 


Fe i ? 
chology, pp. 575-577 (America, Book Company, 1948), ^ Crow, Educational Psy- 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


CASE STUDY 


Dat 
Name. — — School. Grade. 
‘The Problem, 
Referred by. Counselor — 


Attitude toward school. — 
Attitude toward classmates, 

What kind of friends docs he have? 
Attendance in any special classes 

Health Record (include physical handicaps). 


Bd ————— He Disabilitics 
ACADEMIC RECORD. MR UAR EE pA 


High School Mark 


Final Marks in 


Eighth Grade 
School No. 
June 19— 194—— 194 194, 
SUBJECT JAV] SUBJECT SURJECT SUBJECT 
Attendance A—T— == A—T— = A—T— 
T = —< Wak Reus of Standardized Tests 
Spencer ids Marking Wee Duc [ Name and Form of Test Tore 
DISCIPLINE _ 
Date — [Complaint Action 


WS 


INTERVIEV 
Reason <= Suggestions made 


Dae [By whom — —] 
Sy 


COMMENTS 
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and applying needed therapy are the functions of the psychiatrist 
and his assistants or of the staff of the guidance clinic. Besides 
supplying information, the school staff have the responsibility 
of applying any remedial measures suggested by the specialists. 


ex 


- What are the important co 


- Prepare yourself to administer an in 


- What is the value oft 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


- Differentiate between evaluation and measurement. 
- To what extent do you make use of observation in evaluating the 


behavior of your pupils? 
What are some of the limitations of the observation technique? 
What do you think of the program of aiding student-teachers in 


the study of their high school pupils? What suggestions can you offer 
for improving it? 


- Write your autobiographical sketch. Exchange papers with another 


student to discover the value of 


Such a sketch in studying an 
individual. : 


Enumerate the various measurements of individuals and of their 
characteristics that should be taken as aids to good guidance. 


nditions to be considered in adminis- 
tering a testing program for guidance purposes? 

telligence test, an achieve- 
rest inventory. Then admin- 
dual, as conditions warrant. 
for the learner. 


Programs given on pages 128-129. What differ- 
rities do you discover? 


he case-study technique in pupil evaluation? 


9 
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| — data is just as im- 
them. Significant facts should be recorded 
n such a place that they can be used 
ved in recording and filing is tedious 
t important. The record should be 
ude important items concerning a 
the lower school until 


portant as gathering 
in such a way and i 
efficiently. The work invol 
and uninteresting yet mos 
cumulative and should incl 
pupil’s progress from the time he enters 
he is graduated from high school. 


IMPORTANCE OF RECORDS IN GUIDANCE 
Pupil needs cannot be diagnosed and a program of guidance 
cannot function satisfactorily unless and until the right kind of 
information is recorded in usable form. The value of records in 
guidance then depends upon their use by the counselor or other 
Persons. 


The guidance folder should contain all obtainable items of 


information concerning the individual. New material is added 
to it from time to time. A folder and a record card for each indi- 
vidual is advisable, so that various kinds of information catube 
collected, sorted, and recorded for permanent use or discarded 
When they no longer are pe 

A systematic study cannot 
situation in which he lives Un 
a counselor can study the Lp o 


rtinent. 
be made of an individual or of the 


less adequate records are kept. If 
f the trials and tribulations, 
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the ups and downs, and the hopes and dreams which his coun- 
selee has experienced, the conditions surrounding him over a 
period of years, and his capacities, he is in a position to view 
sympathetically the underlying causes of any deviation in be- 
havior that may manifest itself. 

The counselor should avoid becoming either sentimentally 
attached to or prejudiced against the individual he is counseling. 
Accumulated facts about an individual are a prerequisite to 
good counseling, but they should not interfere with the objective 
treatment given. The individual should be treated kindly, but 
the facts should be considered objectively. 

Cumulative records should be kept up-to-date. Parents as 
well as school personnel can contribute to them. Also, parents 
should be made acquainted with anything in a child's record 
about which they ought to be informed. In to 
guidance records are available only to the c 
should be made for teachers to see and to 
records, since the learners? 
of accomplishment, and ap 
data for teachers in evalua 
further learning. 
cedure: confidenti 


o many schools the 
ounselor. Provision 
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ured to a descriptive statement concerning the achievement and 
the behavior of the individual. A modification of these fofms is 
evidenced in the pupil’s report card on the junior high school 
level of the Denver Public Schools. A reproduction of this card 
is given on page 138. 

The report card to parents on t 
New York City is presented on page 140. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


ecord.” The term cumulative record 


is a recent addition to the terminology used in identifying the 
various types of records that have been used through the years. 
The cumulative record is constructed and interpreted differently 
in different schools, but it usually represents an attempt to begin 
with certain basic information to which data are added as they 
are accumulated. An individual’s record may be kept either on 
a card or in a folder. It is regarded as a permanent record, and it 
is designed to cover a period of years. 

^ defined as a record of information con- 
he individual pupil — usually kept on a 
envelope, or some combination of such 
ds of the school system may be used 
d and may duplicate materials in 


he elementary school level in 


Definition of *cumulative r 


The cumulative record is 
cèrned with the appraisal of tl 
card, sheet, folder, cards in an 
— kept in one place. Other recor 


in developing the cumulative recor 
the cumulative record. This is true, for example, for scholastic records 


which might be kept by department jezd and/or roinat pea 
ary schools for special use in connection with determining and recording 
credits and for checking on the progress made by pupils for subse- 
quent work. 
Items on the cumulative record. The items recommended by 
the National Committee on Cumulative Records of the United 
States Office of Education are classified in broad categories: 


Personal Sex 
Danis . Color or race 
ate of birth Residence of pupil and/or parents 


Evidence of birth 
Place of birth 


! W. C. Allen, “Development 
9f Cumulative Records, Bulletin No. 
1944, 


Cumulative Record System,” p. 10 in Handbook 
ofa f Education, Washington, D. C., 


5. U.S. Office o 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS PUPIL'S REPORT CARD Junior HIGH SCHOOL 
RECORD OF. TEACHER 

NuMBER 

OF DAYS PRINCIPAL 
RADR Sexe LL 


DATE OF FIRST REPORT. 


DATE OF SECOND REPORT. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


SHARING GROUP 
suBJtcT IN SUBJECT TONNES RESPONSIDILITY 
"mu "m" "m H 
avensce | | | avenae mm 
m "m wv 46 d 


NEEDS IMPROVEMENT IN 


Pupit Does Best iN. 


SIGNATURE OF PaReNT— 00000000 


PROMOTED TO... RETAINED IN 
FORM sorse ose 


DEFINITIONS 


SUBJECT ACHIEVEMENT 
‘This rating gives an estimate of how well you have mas- 
tered the useful knowledge and skills of thi» subject. It will 


help you to know where you do your best work and where 
you have your greatest difficulty. 


WORK HABITS 

Good work habita make achievement easier. They Include 
uch things as: ability to plan work well, to give attention 
to the Job, tovatick to it until it is done, to follow direc: 


pions: also accuracy, neatnesa, punctuality, and resburce- 
fulness, 


SHARING GROUP RESPONSIDILITY 
‘We must learn to cooperate and t responsibility In 


BH kinds of groups This rating timate of 
how well you work with other 


COMMENTS BY PARENTS 


teachers, 
Your Interest In the welfare of tbe class and other greune of 
which you member, your interest in fair play, your 
willingness rk with à tender and to obey rules and 


laws, Your willingness to respect honest differences of 
opinion, and to do your part at all times, 


ach of the abore headings, ratings have these 

High means that you rank with the bigbest fourth, ap- 
proximately, of children your 

Aversge means that you rank with the middle half or 50 
per cen 

Low means that you see: 
of children your age. 


m to rank with the lowest fourth 
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Home and Community 
Names of parents or guardians 
Occupations of parents or 
guardians 
Are parents alive or deceased 
Ratings of home environment 
and/or economic status 


Scholarship 
School marks by years and sub- 
ject 
Special reports on failures 
Record of reading 
Test scores and ratings 
General intelligence test scores 
Achievement test scores 
Other test scores 
Personality ratings 
School attendance 
Days present or absen 
Record of schools atten 
Health 
The following types 
program in which physician 
Complete health record, to be 
Record of physical disabilities 
Vaccination record 
Disease census 


t each year 
ded, with dates 


of items ar 
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With whom does pupil live 
Birthplace of parents 

Language spoken in home 
Marital status 

Number of siblings, older and 


younger 


Rank in graduating class (with 
number in class) 


e desirable if a school has a health 


s and nurses are a part: 
filled in by physician or nurse 


ailable for examining school children, 


I ah rse is not av: 
f a physician or nu ils may be made by the teachers, the 


a rating of the health of pup 


type of rating 
teachers in health matters. 


depending upoP 


the extent of the education of 


c used, a special form should be 


Anecdotal records —"— 

: eed reports may be kept easily S siea m ba 
folding type of cumulative record or where records are kept in 
envelopes. 

Miscellaneous years 


Employment reco 
Vocational plans 
Counselor’s notes 


Extracurricular activities 


rd during school 
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Attendance and Punctuality 


First Report 
To view of this pupil's ability, he (she) 
Y. Is doing very well 
& ls doing satisfactory work 
3 better 
4. Shows little effort 


T have read this report 
Parent's Signature 


Second Report 
In view of this pupil's ability, he (shc) 
T. Is doing very well 
2. Is doing satisfactory work 
3. Could do better 
4 Shows little effort 


774715-(2A-63) 6000-10-46 
P. S. Borough 


Board of Education 


City of New York 


REPORT CARD 


Term beginning 
Name 


Class 


Y have read this report. 
Parent's Signature 


Third Report 


Tn view ofthis pupil's ability, be (she) 
1, Isdoing very well 
2 Is doing satisfactory work 
3. Could do hetter 
4. Shows little effort 


Thave read this report 
Parent's Signatore 0 
Class next term — —— 


Naur 


In the de ent of these trai! 
shares responsibility with thes = i” tatone 


A Respects the rights of others 
f. Practices good health habits 
& Speaks clearly 


UE  —— U—- OF RATINGS 
S—Satisfactory 


U—Unsatisfactory 
I—Improvement is shown 
A—Excellent B—Goo. 
C—Passable D Faing 
Woa per cent. ratings are used,__ 
is the passing rating, except in S, 
% is req Pt in pelling, whe whee 


Teacher 


TO PARENTS: 


The school is tryi ing to aid the growth of your 
child in mente in health habits and in char- 


acter. To get the best results, inside and outside 
school, your help is needed. 


‘The principal and the teacher will be pleased to 
talk matters over with you. 


Reading 


Literature —__| 


History and Civics 
Penmanship 
Health Education 
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Follow-up record after leaving school (Employment and further 
education) 
Space for notations by teachers and others * 
Information to be collected. Reference has been made to 
various kinds of information that should be kept on a satisfactory 
record form. These specific items of information include: 


. Personal data 
. Home conditions and backgro 
possibilities and limitations 


und 


. Economic 
. Health record 
. Academic record 
. Record of out-of-class activities 
. Character and personality develo, 
. Record of individual potentialities 
9. Record of happenings of special significance 
10. Record of special interests and achievements 
11. Educational plans 
12. Vocational interests 
x Work experiences r 
. P -school life 

15. A oe of the pupil, placed with the record when the indi- 

vidual enters the school. Other pictures of him can be added at 
es of his development. 
Unless teachers have learned the 
ords in guidance, they are likely 
ds as extra clerical work. Unfor- 
ent progress data comes at 
are overloaded with work. 


pment record 


00 -1 Ov C1 AW DH 


appropriate stag 


Attitude toward records. 
importance of cumulative rec 
to regard the keeping of recor? ^. 
tunately, the task of entering qw 
th when teache 
Deae pm aided to understand that scientific study of 
the individuals as they mature can be achieved through these 
data. Staff members who do not have the ie n point of view 
dislike the job of entering on the record se at to them may 
seem to be unnecessary info ation. Once they personally ex- 
perience the worth of the records, they SS ew oe fully 
in evaluating their pupils on the items E ude a em 

Moreover, if teachers are encourage? to consu t the folders, 
4 their pupils as the latters’ 


they develop an active interest in 
in Cumulative Records in Use in the Unit ed 
i 


1D; “Occurrence of Items in c 
Rage 8 in Handbook of Cumulative Records, op. cit. 
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stories of progress unfold. Meaning is given the recorded data 
by understanding counselors and teachers as the data help them 
gain a better understanding of human behavior. 

No records can be complete or even acceptable unless the 
entire faculty participate in gathering the data and recording 
them. Records that have value result from co-operative efforts 
and are interpreted by those who are experienced in their usc. 
Any measurements taken in the process of education can aid the 
guidance function, which is concerned with individual adjust- 
ment and successful achievement. 


EXAMPLE or RECORD Forms 


Minneapolis public schools. Minneapolis uses two cumula- 
tive record cards from the kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. One card is started when the pupil enters the kindergar- 
ten. Another card is added in 5B to record School data for grades 
5 through 12. The two cards are filed together. The first card 
includes changes of address, withd 
data, health and dental hygiene, 
disabilities. (See pages 144-147.) 

In the manual explaining the pupil’ 
committee suggests that the record car 


rawals, readmissions, family 
and any speech and reading 


$ cumulative record, the 
d be used as follows: 


regarding how to use it, 
Examine the records: 
of new pupils to help you 
the beginning of the term. 
of pupils not working up to class level for Suggestions as to reason. 
of pupils not happy or not well to see if the reasons are apparent 
and aid can be given. 
of pupils of unusual ability to help you in finding extra work for them. 


of all pupils in a class before dividing them into small groups for 
instruction. 


of pupils who are absent fre 
absence. 


of pupils who misbehave to discover re 
to handle them. 


get acquainted with them more quickly at 


quently to find an explanation for their 


ason and suggestions as to how 
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of pupils for whom special aid such as lunches, clothing, or scholar- 
ship is being considered. 

before advising pupils concerning their electives in ninth grade or 
senior high school. 

before advising pupils regarding vocational school courses. 

before conferring with parents about their children. 

to discover pupils of exceptional talent in such special fields as art, 
music, athletics, or creative writing. 

to determine the capacity of pupils in your group. 

to determine the growth made by pupils year by year. 

to help you in making out report cards.! 


The outline on page 148 indicates the techniques to be used 
in filling in the cards. The directions are given in great detail to 
those who are to record data on the cards. 

Personality reports to counselors. In some schools, every 
teacher is required to fill in, at the end of each term or year, a 
personality report for each of his pupils. This is a tremendous 
task. In other schools, the teachers rate all graduating seniors 
members of their undergraduate classes who are supe- 
rior in one or more traits or who appear to have personality 
weaknesses. In still other schools, the teachers are expected to 
rate only those students for whom they receive a rating blank 
from the counseling office. The second plan ^" perhaps better, 
since it is likely to include those pupils xara ould ie to the 
attention of counsclors. The remaining pupils are consi ered to 


for the school. 
be Me ee et in Buffalo is presented on page 149. The form 


ck 150. 
in Ohio is shown on page ^29. 
ane in a eee d of student activities. Sooner or later, the 
tam e aibotl guidance staffs recognize the value of com- 
members of sc tivities. Certain informational data 


dent ac 
iss eimi I ra the years, but as the guidance func- 
ee 


; à leges and schools of America, cumulative 
buie. eae e en activities of all students on the penus 
These records are valuable not only during the e pj v 

also upon their graduation, when and if suc 
the campus but ional or other purposes. 


: tl 
information is needed for voca ; 

ing Pupil's Cumulative Record Card," revised, p. 1. Minne- 
ning 


1 * Manual Explai 4940. 
apolis Public Schools, September, 


and those 
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When and By Whom the Cards Are Filled Out! 


Section 


Identifying Data (lines 1-3, 12A) 
Card 2 Made (line 1) 


Addresses, Withdrawals, and Re- 
admissions (12A) 
Family Record (lines 4-11, 12A) 


Health Record (lines 12-22, 12A) 
(Rev. 12A 12-21) 
Dental Hygiene Record (lines 23- 
25, 12A) (Rev. 12A 22-24) 
Speech and Reading Disabilities 
(lines 26-31, 12A)(Rev. 12A 
25-31) 
Identifying Data 
(line 32, 12B) 
(line 48, 12C) 
(line 65, 12D) 
Year and Grade 
(lines 33, 34, 12B) 
(lines 49, 50, 12C) 
(lines 66, 67, 12D) 
Schools 
(line 35, 12B) 
(line 51, 12C) 
(line 68, 12D) 
Days Attended, Days Absent, and 
Teacher or Room 
(lines 36-38, 12B) 
(lines 52-54, 12C) 
(lines 69-71, 12D) 
Marks in School Subjects 
(section 39, 12B) 
(section 55, 12C) 
(section 72, 12D) 
School Ability Tests 
(line 40, 12B) 
(line 56, 12C) 
(line 73, 12D) 
Educational Tests 
(line 41, 12B) 
(line 57, 12C) 
(line 74, 12D) 
Personality Data 
(line 42-47A, 12B) 
(line 58-63A, 12C) 
(line 75-84, 12D) 
Teacher's Sig. (Rev. 12D, line 85) 
Counselor's Report (line 64, 12C) 
Final Record (Upper right-hand 
corner of 12D) 


1“Manual Explainin; 
Minneapolis Public Sch 


When 


When pupil is enrolled 

Card 2 Made (line 1) 

Check y when Card 2 is begun 
When changes occur 


When pupil enrolls or is read- 
mitted (see page 15) and there- 
after during fall months of al- 
ternate years. Record once dur- 
ing grades 10, 11, and 12. 


When medical examination is 
Eiven (usually every other year) 
Every year during spring 
months 

At end of any period when spe- 
cial help has been given 


When this form is put in use 


At time of enrollment and there- 
after at end of each semester, 
for the following semester 


At time of enrollment, at be- 
ginning of each semester, and 
whenever a pupil is transferred 


At end of semester and when- 
ever a pupil is withdrawn 


At end of each semester 
Whenever such tests are given 
At end of semester 


During second semester of each 
year, in March or April if pos- 
sible 


When pupil is in 9A grade 
When pupil graduates from sen- 
ior high school 


g Pupils Cumulative Record 
ools, September, 1940. 


By Whom 


Clerk in Census Department for 
kindergarten admits, clerk in 
school for all other admits 
Clerk 


Clerk in Census Department for 
kindergarten admits, clerk in 
school for all other admits, sub- 
sequent entries are made by 
teachers in elementary schools 
and home room teachers in 
junior and senior high schools 
School nurse 


Dental hygienist 


Speech or reading teacher in 
Department of Special Educa- 
tion 
Clerk 


Teacher in elementary schools, 
clerk in junior and senior high 
schools and vocational schools 


Clerk 


Teacher in elementary schools, 
clerk in junior and senior high 
schools and vocational schools 


Teacher in elementary schools, 
clerk in junior and senior high 
schools and vocational schools 


Clerk 


Clerk 


Teacher in elementary schools, 
home room teacher in junior and 
senior high schools and voca- 
tional schools 


Junior high school counselor 
Clerk 


Card," revised, pp. 8-9. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO COUNSELOR 


— Address, 


Name. 
Last Fust 


Date. Phone_ 


Home Room 
To Teacher 


The purpose of this blank is to enlist your co-operation in evaluating the following characteristics of the 
above named pupil. After completion, please return the form directly to counselor. DO NOT give the form 


to any student. 


Counselor Principal 


In spaces below, please check the qualities which in your judgment most nearly describe this person. 


+... Inspires 


sess Excellent Confidence 
7. Dependability «+. Follows 
EEE M instructions 
«Requires constant 
gun supervision 


ER ++++Strong 
<... Makes favorable 1 

impression 8. Leadership ses Average 
2. Appearance na. Average «+. Follower 


^». Careless about 


appearance Works hard to get 
7 ahead 
Unusually 9. Ambition +++. Puts forth average 
courteous effort 
etter «+. Generally ++.. Lacks ambition 
pleasant 
«Frequently +++. Above average 
discourtcous 
10, Scholarship «++. Average 


vey Self starter 


«^. Below 
a.s. Does assigned TAR 


work 


+.. Needs prodding 


4, Initiative 
COMPOSITE REPORT 
This Space to be used by Counselor 


3 


«Makes few mistakes 


5. Accuracy «Makes some mistakes 


<... Makes many mistakes} 


Anxious to 
co-operate 


+++. Willing to 
co-operate 


6. Co-operation 


5]: | 20] sa} } cn} a} cof] os 


v.. Not interested in 
‘co-operating 


TEACHER'S COMMENT 
(Each teacher is URGED to make special comment here) 


Signed. 


SHAKER Heicuts HicH SCHOOL 


RÉSUMÉ OF PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Student Class Teacher Subject 


Please check directly above the word or group of words you think best usd 
the pupil. Give specific examples if possible in parentheses on same line wit! 
check or below under FURTHER COMMENTS if you prefer. 


1. INDUSTRY. ! 1 [res ET 
Needs Needs Prepares Completes Seeks 1 
constant occasional assigned supplementary additional 
prodding prodding wor! wor! tasks 
2. STUDY HABITS. = — 1 
Poor Fair Good Excellent 
3, RESPONSIBILITY. I I 
Unreliable Somewhat Usually Thoroughly Assumes 


dependable dependable dependable responsibility 


4. INFLUENCE l 1 


=] 1 

Occasionally Passive Average Generally Strong 

detrimental beneficial 
5. CONCERN FOR OTHERS | 

Indifferent Somewhat concerned Deeply concerned 

6. MATURITY — L 

Immature Of average maturity Exceptionally mature 
7. HONESTY. 1 1 


Questionable at times Generally reliable Completely reliable 


8. EMOTIONAL STABILITY., 


Usually well balanced Well balanced Exceptionally stable 


Discourteous and U: 
1 u sually courteous 
inconsiderate and considerate 


Always 
d courteous 


10. FURTHER COMMENTS: Outstanding Personality traits, chief interests, social 
adjustments, unusual achievements, etc. 


150 
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A cumulative record recently developed at Brooklyn College 
presents information that often is needed relative to student ex- 
perience. The Brooklyn College Student Activities Cumulative 
Record form is given on pages 152 and 153. 


LOCATION OF RECORDS 


The use to be made of the records determines in large part 
their location in the school building. Regardless of whether the 
guidance system is centralized or decentralized, the pupils’ fold- 
ers should be located in a central place where all who are ex- 
pected to use them will be able to do so without too much red 
tape. ' 
A clerk should be assigned to file the records and to keep 
each folder up-to-date with information submitted by teachers, 
parents, counselors, and others interested in the individuals. 
Records serve the guidance function only when they are used. 
Hence they should be so located and so arranged that their use 
is facilitated. 

The security of all records should be safeguarded so that all 
confidential material is kept confidential. Care must be exer- 
cised that these records are not available to individuals who 
should not be entrusted with them. Pupils should not act as file 
clerks nor as recorders of information on permanent records. 
The pupils themselves are more likely to co-operate with efforts 
of the school in their behalf if they know that the records are 
confidential. Information given in confidence must be kept con- 
fidential. If the pupils in a school have faith in the guidance 
personnel, they become more and more willing to reveal the 
personal information which the counselor often needs if he is to 


help them. a 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Enumerate the important uses to which the guidance folder can 


be put. 


. Where should school records be kept? 
. What should be the relation of the teachers to the records of pupils? 
. Study the report cards presented and indicate any changes for 


improvement. 


- Why is the cumulative record card receiving greater attention now 


than formerly? 


- How long should records be kept? 
. Study the cumulative record card of the Minneapolis Public Schools 


on Education on pages 144—147. What items do you believe should 
be omitted? What items should be added? 


. What is the value of information such as is included on the Buffalo 


“Confidential Report to Counselor”? (See page 149.) 


- What variations of the personality trait scale used in Shaker 


Heights High School have you seen? (See page 150.) 


- Consult the placement service in your high school or college and 


ascertain what types of record forms are used. 


- Can the keeping of cumulative records of student activities be of 


value to the college? to the student? to the employer? Explain how. 


- What are the advantages of keeping records in a central location? 
- Who should have direct access to recor 


ds for guidance purposes? 
Why? 


- Should students be allowed to see the guidance records? Explain 


your answer. 


10 


GUIDANCE IN GROUP SITUATIONS 


T some workers and writers in 
the field, counseling in individual situations represents the essence 
of guidance or personnel work. Regardless of the truth of this 
concept of guidance, so-called individual guidance is costly and 
must be supplemented by guidance provided in group situations. 
Also, there are certain aspects of guidance activities that are im- 


possible of achievement in any but group situations. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE IN GROUP 
SITUATIONS 


Connotation of terms. The term group guidance is a misnomer 
unless correctly interpreted. We cannot guide the mass or the 
group as a whole. Whatever provision is made for offering 
guidance services is directed at a specific individual, either 
singly or in group situations. Some guidance workers feel so 
strongly about the individual or personal aspect of guidance 
that they are wont to refer to so-called group guidance as guiding 
the individual in a group. We have tried to strike a terminological 
middle ground by using the expression guidance in group situations 
to mean certain aspects of guidance which can be provided for 
in situations including two or more individuals who have similar 
interests or guidance needs that can be met more economically 
and advantageously in small or larger group situations than in 
the individual counseling ur M However, the teacher or 

1 
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guidance staff leader of a group-guidance situation never "x 
lose sight of the personal needs, interests, and attitudes of t 
individual members of the group. When or if in the ype 
discussion the term group guidance is used, the individual-centere 
implication of the term should be kept in mind. : " 

Purposes to be served. Guidance in group situations can be 
aimed at serving many and varied purposes. In the broadest 
connotation of the term, every group tcaching-learning situation 
possesses guidance implication. Common learning, as exempli- 
fied by unified learning on the elementary level, and by core 
and experience curriculums in the secondary schools and by 
integrated general education in colleges, is based upon the rec- 
ognition of the guidance aspect of education. 

More specifically, children, young people, and adults can re- 


ceive the following benefits through participation in group guid- 
ance situations: 


1. Information that will assist them in adjusting to their various areas 
of experience, including: 
a. educational progress; 
b. occupational opportunities and vocat 
c. leisure-time activities; 
d. social and civic conditions. 

2. Experience in co- 
a. initiative; 
b. good sportsmanship; 
c. consideration of others; 
d. social understanding. 

3. Development of individual abilities a: 
a. participation in group projects; 
b. organization of pupil-initiated activities; 
C. special services and Programs in and out of the school. 


ional preparation; 


operative living leading to the development of: 


nd interests through: 


Whatever is attempted in the w 
activities should center around th 
pants. Programs of guidance th. 
leaders and are directed by adul 
which they are inaugurated. Th 


guidance in group situations th 
Anna Y. Reed has formula 
which, according to her, 


ay of guidance through group 
€ vital interests of the partici- 
at are superimposed by adult 
ts rarely fulfill the purposes for 
is is a fundamental principle of 
at should be adhered to strictly. 
ted the following five purposes 
“will usually be sufficiently inclusive 
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to cover group guidance objectives, whether the group is a school 
or college unit, a Y.M.C.A. or other community adult unit, or 
an industrial or business aggregation": 


1. To afford an opportunity for the dissemination of information which 
is a worth-while addition to each person's storehouse of knowledge 
and upon which he may draw for making immediate or future 
decisions. ; 

2. To afford an opportunity to get the point of view of the group, to 
understand its attitudes, reactions, thought processes, etc. Practical 
application of the principles of group psychology should result in a 
sort of group inventory, as useful for group guidance as is the personal 
inventory for counseling. 

3. To afford an opportunity to resolve common problems through the 
pooling of experiences and opinions, to set up group standards, to 
develop attitudes agreed upon as desirable, to plan composite pro- 
grams, and to promote horizontal co-operation. 

4. To afford guidance in the reconciliation of different or conflicting 
viewpoints, interests, or policies. Attainment of objectives 3 and 4 
requires modification of the viewpoints of some or all in the interest 
of teamwork. It also requires very astute leadership which is capable 


of guiding the development of skill in analysis of evidence and in 


thought processes. ] 
5. To afford an opportunity to observe participants and to note beha- 


vior or responses which suggest the need of, or desire for, individual 


guidance.! 


THE PERSONNEL OF GUIDANCE IN GROUP 
SITUATIO.NS 


Qualifications. In elementary and secondary schools, as well 


as in higher institutions of learning, guidance in group situations 


can become the responsibility of all or nearly all members of the 


faculty, as they sponsor in-class and out-of-class pupil activities. 
Unfortunately, among the members of the teaching staff of most 
schools there are a few individuals who appear to be unfitted by 
temperament to participate in such activities. Contrariwise, in 
all schools there are teachers who are ideally suited for this type 
of pupil-teacher relationship: they are interested in young people; 
nel Services in Education, p. 226. Cornell Uni- 


1 Anna Y. Reed, Guidance and Person 
versity Press, Ithaca, New York, 1944. 
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they have creative imagination; they are willing to devote time 
and energy to the activity; above all, they possess the ability to 
efface themselves in the situation and to encourage pupil lead- 
ership. 

Indirect approach. The last-named qualification for teacher 
leadership of group-guidance activities is extremely important. 
Not only should such projects be centered in pupil interest but 
the conduct of them should be pupil-centered, with the sponsor 
wielding an indirect influence over the activities of the pupils. 
This form of teacher leadership is much more difficult to achieve 
than teacher direction. It does not mean, however, that the 
sponsor sits back and takes no part in the activity. 

An illustration of the indirect approach is that of a sponsor of 
a certain college Psychology Club. The relationship between the 
group and the sponsor was extremely co-operative and amicable. 
However, some of the students were heard to complain about 
the undue amount of faculty dictation that was prevalent 
throughout the college. Consequently, the Sponsor of this club 
decided to place all the responsibility for management of the 
many and varied activities of thc group squarely on the shoulders 
of the students. She offered no Suggestions; she was too busy to 


ils of group activities of which stu- 


given in chorus-like form was, “Oh, no! We didn't mean you. 
We need you to help us with our plans. Please stop keeping out 
of things! 

Young people are inter 
el that they are managing their own affair 


ance. This guidance in gro 
tactful and unobtrusive. 
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Direct instruction. Leadership in a group situation can be 
more direct if the purpose to be served is that of giving informa- 
tion. Individual interests and needs still are of primary impor- 
tance. Those who are supposed to benefit from the information 
which they receive must recognize the value of the information 
to themselves. Otherwise, all but the most conscientious among 
the group will spend the time in idle “doodling,” letter-writing, 
lesson preparation, or daydreaming. 

Assuming that the members of the group are interested in the 
topic under consideration, the adult leader engages in direct in- 
struction. In order to maintain listener interest, the material 
should be well organized and the presentation of the topic stimu- 
lating and couched in language suited to the comprehension 
abilities of the listeners. Motion pictures, slides, models, and 
other audio and visual aids are excellent media for the achieve- 
ment of sustained interest and attention. Usually the lecture is 
followed by a discussion period in which some or all of the group 
can participate. 

Direct guidance in group situations aimed at providing de- 
sired information may be given by qualified teachers; members 
of the guidance staff; or representatives from community agen- 
cies, such as business and industrial leaders, government officials, 
or leaders in art, music, literature, and other fields of general 
education. Speakers brought to the school from the outside 


should be persons who not only know their field but also possess 
audiencc-awareness, so that they can adapt their presentation 
to the educational status and interests of the group. 

A supplement to individual counseling. Programs of guid- 
ance in group situations that are related to the specific functions 
of the guidance services of the institution should be planned and 
sponsored by the members of the guidance staff. Although coun- 
seling represents a personal relationship between the counselor 
and the counselee, time can be saved, and perhaps better re- 
sults achieved, if the counseling is conducted with small groups 
of individuals whose problems or questions are similar. The 
question of one member of the group may stimulate the thinking 
of another, or the shy and retiring pupil may be motivated by 
the group situation to ask questions or to seek help more easily 
than he would in a face-to-face conference with his counselor. 
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KINDS OF GROUP-GUIDANCE SITUATIONS 


Most schools and colleges offer many kinds of group situations 
which have indirect or direct guidance implications. Some of 
these situations are common to the whole-school program of 
activities and follow a continuous schedule from year to year; 
others are related more directly to the school program of guid- 
ance services; and still others are incidental in terms of current 
needs. The utilization of specific group techniques appropriate 
to each of the respective educational levels is discussed in Part III, 
“Guidance in Action.” The remainder of this chapter deals with 
the kinds of group situations that can be organized, the functions 
they are supposed to serve, and the outcomes that can be ex- 
pected. 

General group situations. The more 


general and, at present, 
more prevalent types of 


group situations through participation 
in which young people are helped or should be helped to develop 
desirable behavior and attitude characteristics include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The school assembly 

2. The home-room program 
5. Pupil participation in sch 
4. Interest and service clubs 
The guidance functions to be se 
cussed briefly. 


(in junior and senior high schools) 
ool government and management 


rved by each of these are dis- 


purpose, such as listening to 
group project. In many of 
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weekly chapel period is a regular occurrence, and student 
tendance is obligatory. j B 
Nonschool institutions recognize the value of assembling their 
personnel for the purpose of encouraging an attitude of xci 
among them and of bringing to the attention of the group cer- 
tain matters of interest to them. Many business houses, industrial 
plants, professional groups, and social and civic crganteatims 
have regular weckly, biweekly, or monthly meetings which are 
attended either voluntarily or under compulsion by all who are 
associated with the institution or the group. At such meetings 
instruction is given, operational plans arc discussed, or eee 
ment and worker problems are considered. The assembly pa 
any level or of any group is extremely worth while if the program 
is related to the interests of the participants and is well organized 


and well presented. 
Various values have been attached to the school assembly. Ac- 


cording to McKown, its twelve objectives are: 


1. To unify the school 
2. To educate the school in the common or integrating knowledges. 


ideals, and attitudes 
To motivate and supplement classroom work 
To widen and deepen pupil interests 
To inspire to worthy use of leisure 
To develop the aesthetic sense of the pupil 
To instill the commonly desired ideals and virtues 
To develop self-expression 
9. To emphasize correct audience habits 
10. To recognize publicly worth-while achievement 


11. To promote an intelligent patriotism 
12. To correlate school and community interests! 


Not every assembly period is expected to achieve all of these 
objectives. To achieve any one or more of them, the program 
must be planned in terms of the pupils’ interests. The principal 
or other administrator should not regard the assembly period as 
a golden opportunity for reminding pupils of their school respon- 
sibilities, scolding everyone for the misbehavior of a few, and 
attempting to instill good audience manners by haranguing the 


C. McKown, Assembly and Auditorium Activities, pp. 5- 


1 Summarized from Harry 
New York, 1931. 


11. The Macmillan Company, 
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group for any apparent deviation from desired behavior. An 
incident at a junior high school assembly was amusing, but at 
the time it caused annoyance among pupils and faculty members. 
The program consisted of an interesting presentation of great 
musical compositions. Unfortunately, many of the group were 
suffering from winter colds. A pupil coughed. The principal in- 
terrupted the program to remind the pupils that coughing in 


consequent stopping of the program by the principal and a re- 
turn to classrooms. 


Incidents similar to this h 
tary school, one of the teachers was assigned to a post at the 


limited almost entirely to relatively rigidly Scheduled home-room 
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of the purposes to be served and of the most efficient ways to 
achieve these purposes. The length of the home-room period, 
the amount of administrative detail to be handled, the particular 
interests of the pupils concerned, and the teacher's leadership 
ability are factors that determine the extent to which guidance 
functions can be served adequately through this medium. 

During the home-room period, certain administrative details 
must be taken care of. These include recording attendance, mak- 
ing reports, and reading notices. Such activities are time-con- 
suming, since they may give rise to pupils questions and 
discussions. No matter how efficient a home-room sponsor may 
be, he often finds the period slipping away before little if any 
of a planned program has been rcached. In addition, the home 
room should be what its name implies, a /iome situation in which 
individual pupils can settle many of their school or personal 
problems, with teacher assistance. Pupils want to discuss their 
common problems and interests. They also are interested in 
organizing home-room activities in their own way. Young people 
enjoy participating in projects dealing with school or community 
welfare, such as filling Christmas stockings for poor children, 
planning clean-up and safety campaigns, participating in school 
government, and other worth-while activities. 

The home-room period can be a valuable medium for guid- 
ance if administrative details are handled expeditiously and if 
programs are geared to pupil interest. During the daily ten-or- 
fifteen-minute period, little can be accomplished except routine 
matters. Hence one period cach weck should be lengthened to 
forty-five or fifty minutes. 

What is done during the /ong home-room period and how it is 
done are important. In some schools itis a “silent” period during 
which teacher and pupils are supposed to prepare themselves 
for the day's teaching and learning activities. It may be a “gos- 
Sip" period in which pupils discuss their personal affairs with 
one another while the teacher attempts to prepare class assign- 
ments or make out reports (and which he interrupts occasionally 
to remind the pupils to talk more quietly). The time may be 
devoted to informal teacher-led discussions concerning matters 
of immediate interest to the pupils. In some schools, after ad- 
ministrative details have been completed, the pupils are at lib- 
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erty to leave the home room for consultation with counsclors or 
other teachers, to visit the library, or to participate in group 
projects with pupils of other classes. A guidance program that 
is planned for the home-room period must take into account all 
the personal interests of young people who regard this time as 
their opportunity to do those things that are of interest to them 
and that they consider worth while. 

McKown recommends the following as desirable interest areas 
for home-room discussion: 


Orientation 

Educational guidance 
Vocational guidance 

Moral and ethical guidance 
Guidance in school citizenship 
Guidance in citizenship 
Guidance in personal relations 
Health guidance 


Guidance in courtesy and manners 
10. Guidance in thrift 


11. Recreational guidance 
12. Guidance in home membership ! 


LONDAN- 


3. Pupil participation in school government and management. Organ- 
izing and carrying out a program of pupil-teacher-shared school 
government and management offer 
guidance in democratic livin 
all school levels 


excellent opportunities for 
8. Such programs can be found on 
> including college and university. As young 
people grow in maturity and power of decision-making, they 
may be permitted to assume added responsibility for the man- 
agement of school affairs. However, they should not have com- 
plete control. Since members of the facul 
of the school community as are the pup 
have a voice in matters Which concern th. 
school. Moreover, young people are not a 
to improve school conditions, they may pr 
of facilities or procedures that would vio. 
or that are impossible of achievement. T! 
of the school is responsible for whatever 


1 For a discussion of these areas, s 
second edition. McGraw-Hill Book C. 


ty are as much a part 
ils, the former should 
e welfare of the entire 
ll-wise. In their efforts 
opose the introduction 
late school regulations 
he administrative head 
is done in the school; 


cc Harry C. McKown, Home Room Guidance, 
ompany, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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hence he has the veto power over activities of the student coun- 
cil. In schools where teacher members of the school government 
council exercise tactful and indirect guidance over pupil en- 
thusiasms, the principal rarely needs to exercise his veto power. 

The form of organization of this group activity differs among 
different schools, but usually represents a modified form of our 
own government and allows for participation in it of the entire 
student body, with lines of responsibility and authority clearly 
defined. Douglass suggests the following as desirable outcomes 
of pupil participation in school government on the high school 
level.! The list, however, can apply equally well to any school 
level. 

1. Essentially temporary: 

a. Provision of a channel through which the principal and the 
faculty may educate the leaders and the students to civic respon- 
sibility and to the ideals and attitudes of good citizenship. 
Development of feelings of good will, friendliness, and fellowship 
between pupils and faculty. 

Reduction of the necessity of supervision and pressure by the 

relieving them for more professional duties. 

piness of school life for pupils. 

e. Improvement in the discipline and moral tone of the school. 

f. Removal of the tie that often binds pupils together in unsocial 
attitudes and conduct in school; namely, the feeling of common 


oppression by outside force. 
2. Essentially permanent: 
a. Development of idea 


efficiency, and fairness. ; 
b. Provision for practice contributing heavily to the development of 


habits of co-operation, self-control, right thinking, and respond- 
ing rightly to questions involving civic righteousness. 

c. Provision for training in leadership — for learning the means of 
bringing others to see the right side of civic issues and for acquir- 
ing skill in doing so. 

d. Preparation of the pupil better to understand and appreciate the 
necessity for, and the virtues of, fair and ethical co-operation as 
demanded in adult activities in business life. 

e. Development of a sense and appreciation of individual responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all group interests. 

Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools, revised 


1 Harl R. Douglass. 
edition, pp. 293-294. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1945. 


faculty, 
d. Increased hap 


Is of right conduct, self-control, co-operative 
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f. Development of habits of, and skill in, substituting behavior that 
is socially ethical for individualistic behavior in Situations in 
which the demands of social and civic life conflict with instinc- 
tive reactions. . 

g. Provision of valuable training in situations which are similar to 
those to be met in later life, and hence much more likely to be 
effective in influencing conduct in later life than mere informa- 
tion, and even ideals, acquired in classroom or elsewhere, 


divorced from concrete practical situations in the life and imme- 
diate conduct of the pupil. 


4. Interest and service clubs. Young people thrill to participation 
in activities with Similarly minded schoolmates in which they 
can give expression to their interests and can display initiative 
and self-direction. Also, although they often appear to be ex- 
tremely self-centered, they welcome Opportunities to do things 
for other people. Interest and activity clubs are excellent media 
for the satisfaction of these youthful urges. 

Clubs either may be an outgrowth of and closely associated 
with regular classroom work 
and school or community re 
discussion, there are includ 
the group projects that a 
utilizing their boundless 
athletic teams; subject- 
office, traffic, or othe 


and indirectly. 
The number and 
school depend upon 


presented in Table IIT.1 


Special group situations, 


In addition to the guidance ren- 
dered through general School 


-sponsored group activities, special 


1 For the detailed list, see The High School Curriculu, 
Others, edited by H. R, Douglass, pp. 3 
York, 1947. 


71, by Vernon E. Anderson and 
64-368. The Ronald Press Company, New 
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Taste III. Distribution of Club Activities 


Area Number of Clubs 

All-School 33 
Foreign Language 12 
Physical Education 41 
English 61 
Civic-Social-Moral 45 
Agriculture 8 
Arts and Crafts 51 
Science and Mathematics 39 
Domestic Arts 65 
Manual Arts 59 
Commercial 18 
Music 20 

53 


Miscellaneous 


guidance counseling can be given through the organization of 
group activitics. Pertinent information can be brought to the 
attention of pupils, desirable attitudes encouraged, and common 
problems of adjustment discussed through group conferences, 
guidance courses, and the distribution of printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials. 

Group courses. On all school levels, articulation between schools 
and orientation to a new school can be achieved through group 
visits to the new school and group programs of orientation during 


the first year in this school. . 
As an individual progresses through his school course, he may 


need to be informed about or to learn the “know how” of adjust- 
ing to the various areas of his present or future. experiences.. At 
least a part of this material may be included.in his regular study 
program. Some school. people, however, believe that special 
group situations should be set up wherein consideration is given 
to experiential factors closely related to one particular area of 
adjustment. In some schools, the home-room period is used for 
this purpose. More effective on the junior and senior high school 
levels probably would be the organization of classes or group 
conferences that meet once or twice a week and that are taught 


or headed by members of the guidance staff. The areas most 
commonly included in such courses include educational and 
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vocational opportunities and human relationships or mental 
hygiene. . i ] 

In some schools, excellent use is made of printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials given the pupils for study. Personal applica- 
tion of the material then becomes a topic for discussion in a 
group situation or leads to a pupils seeking individual counseling. 

Short group conferences. Relatively ineffective, unless they are 
well organized and suited to the needs and interests of the young 
people concerned, are one-day or one-week conferences. The 
purpose of these short, incidental group situations usually is to 
bring specific information to a supposedly interested group con- 
cerning school offerings, future careers, recreational opportuni- 
ties, and other topics. Such projects have value if attendance is 


voluntary and if the leader is well qualified to present his mate- 
rial and to answer questions. 


EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE IN Group SITUATIONS 


Programs of guidance through group situations have been 
well organized in some schools and appear to be functioning suc- 
cessfully. Two of them are presented for consideration. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ! 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(1) OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Occupational conferences with leading men and women from the 
various professions and lines of busi 
any educational and vocational 
tion of this type is most valuab. 
take the form of round-table d 


ness form a most important part in 
guidance program. Firsthand informa- 
le to girls and boys. These conferences 
. iscussions where children interested in 
hearing of a special type of work are given that opportunity. A cordial 
Invitation is always extended to the parents to attend these meetings. 
The conferences are Sometimes arranged so that a child may hear two 


or three speakers in an allotted period of time. At other times one 
speaker fills the entire period, 


In order to have the 


pupils obtain the most information from these 
conferences, the speaker: 


s are asked in discussing their vocational fields 


1 Program of Guidance and Placement, Baltimore Public Schools, pp. 54 and 56. Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Baltimore, Maryland, revise 
June, 1942. 
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to confine themselves to the outline suggested in the pamphlet, **Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Visiting Speaker.” 

After the conferences, in order to test the information obtained, 
either a written or oral report is made in the Class in Occupations. 
These conferences have proved very valuable in the ninth grade of the 
junior high school and particularly in the senior high school. With the 


increase in the complexity of occupational information, such confer- 


ences are unusually helpful. 
The aim of these conferences is not that the boy or girl should 


choose an occupation but that he should be given as much occupational 
information as possible and that he should be brought into contact with 
leading men and women who can discuss with him the occupational 
world as they see it through their part in it. This type of information 
stimulates the boys and girls to further thought and search for infor- 
mation which will enable them to plan wisely in building an occupa- 


tional life. 
(2) TRIPS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

Another very important method used to give boys and girls educa- 
al information is that of observation and discussion. 


tional and vocation 1 
it is the trip to the place of interest, be it an indus- 


"This time, however, 
trial organization, a hospital, an educational institution, or a labora- 


tory. These trips are arranged and conducted by the counselor for 
pupils who are interested in getting firsthand information by seeing 


actual work done. 


(3) VISUAL AIDS 


Films. Motion pictures, 
tation of occupational informati 
es available. 


film strips, and slides are used for the presen- 
ion. This method will be extended as 


more material becom i , 
Bulletin Board Material. Pictures, charts, short illustrative articles for 


use on bulletin boards are very valuable in keeping young people in- 
formed and in stimulating their interest in occupational and educa- 


tional information. 

ance in group situations in the Albuquerque, New 
vers three general areas: educational 
e, and student life. 


The guid: 
Mexico, High School co 
guidance, vocational guidanc 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


d be dealt with in the light of the student’s present 


Th ics shoul: 3 
€ topics S nd while considering his abilities, 


and future educational program 2 
interests, aptitudes and future plans. 
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"Topics suggested: 


1. Requirements for admission to Albuquerque High School 
2. The student body — size, sex composition, numbers in classes, 
etc. 
3. The faculty — number, special offerings, sponsorships, etc. 
4. General graduation requirements 
a. College-preparatory requirements 
b. Vocational diploma 
5. Majors and minors and how obtained 
6. The meaning of the marks used in grading and criticism 
7. School honors offered 
8. Accrediting agencies, state and national, and the ways they 
affect the curriculum and the students 
9. Required and elective subjects 
10. Liked and disliked subjects, and why 
11. Relation of academic subjects to specific careers 
12. How the high school is financed 
13. Subjects which should be added to our curriculum, and reasons 
14. Academic vs. vocational subjects in the high school 
. Planning your program for the remainder of your high school 
career 
16. Textbooks — how chosen, by whom furnished, etc. 
17. General school regulations 
18. Effective study techniques 
19. Common causes of school failures 
- Community opportunities for post-high school training 
- Student “question box” on items to be discussed 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


It is recommended that some kind of vocational or occupational 
choice survey be made of the class as early as possible. Interest and 
aptitude tests are available in the counseling office. These tests are 
self-scored by the students, who may then discuss the results with the 
home-room sponsor and with the counselors, 

In a group discussion or individual reports of occupations, it is 
recommended that some kind of outline similar to the one below be 
used. This gives uniformity to the study, 

Form or Outline: 

1. Name of occupation 

2. General description of the occupation 

3. Local variations and local employment possibilities 
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Examples of this type of employment locally or otherwise 
Approximate number of workers in this field 

Is this number on the increase or decrease 

Working conditions — wages, hours, surroundings, hazards, 
retirement, advancement, etc. d à 
trance — preferred age, preferred sex 
mmended, subjects recommended, telp- 


Los 


future, 
8. Requirements for en 
general education reco 


ful hobbies, physical, etc 
9. How to get started — learner, helper, apprentice, training 


periods, related fields, persons now in field who could give 
firsthand and authoritative information 

10. Why I prefer a certain occupation — recommended by a friend 
more immediate money, brighter long-range promise, mci 
tally chosen, just drifted into it 

11. Self-analysis — Be honest, be scientific, be objective. What is 
my philosophy about the job? Do I have resourcefulness? Am I 


a natural leader or follower? 


12. General group discussions and comments 


office is an Occupational Outline which 
shows careful study and goes into more detail than this outline in the 
fields of railroading, building trades, banking, insurance, law, politics 
etc. Until we get it duplicated, you are invited to check it out. It will 


be well worth your time. 
Available in the Dean o 


open to women, with requirements, salaries, etc. 
In addition to occupational surveys and reports, the following sub- 


jects might be discussed: 


Available in the counselor's 


f Girls’ office is a book giving occupations 


.. Practice in applying for a job 
. Preparing for interviews — actual practice in this 


. Some recognized causes of unemployment and suggestions 
. Student opinions and analysis of causes of failures in occupations 
Lists of qualities and characteristics and attitudes considered impor- 


[LE 


tant 
6. Discussio 


n of hobbies and avocations 
STUDENT LIFE 
General objective of this phase of guidance work: to assist the student 
in aligning himself with some phase of school life which will give him 
a feeling of belonging and a sense of group responsibility; to help him 
grow as a social being, enjoying new-found abilities to meet, mix, and 


work with fellow students. 
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In home-room discussions of this general subject, the following ten- 
tative divisions are suggested: (1) Student Needs or Wants, (2) How to 
Meet Them, (3) Measure of Success in Attaining the General Objec- 
tives. G 


Student Needs or Wants: 

a. The desire to like and be liked 

b. To have the feeling of “belonging” 

c. To be recognized and appreciated 

d. To be like other students 

How to meet these needs at Albuquerque High School — In the dis- 
cussion of proposed activities, the following general division is offered: 
(1) Organized Activities, (2) Semiorganized Activities, and (3) Unor- 
ganized Activities. 


Organized Activities: 
School publications f. Drama or speech organiza- 
Major and minor sports tions 

Service clubs g. Regular social activities, 
Student organizations Spring prom 

Musical organizations 


9 ao op 


h. Student council 


Semiorganized Activities: 
This class would be the activities which are not regularly scheduled 
but occur seasonally or on demand, but generally school-regulated. 
a. Student-sponsored assemblies d. Pep rallies, etc. 
b. Intramural activities €. Interscholastic contests: Ora- 
c. Clubs of all kinds, including tory, Quill and Scroll, art 
hobby clubs contests, essay, etc. 


Unorganized Activities: 
a. Juke-box or matinee dances [a 


Picnics and parties (informal) 
b. After-game celebrations d 


- Hikes and excursions 


Miscellaneous activities of interest to students: 
Student office assistants, libr. 


s ary assistants, checkers, nurses’ aides, 
traffic and safety aides, etc. 


Traditions: 
Some time might well be spent in explaining or have students review 
some of the better-known traditions of the school. 


a. Passing the cane d. Wearing of letters 
b. Victory bell e. Hazing 


c. Pioneer Day f. Bulldog Day 
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Open-forum discussions, to get and stimulate student opinion on such 
subjects as: 


a. Types of people I like g. Smoking and drinking 
b. Types of people I dislike h. What “They” say shout us as 
c. Liked and disliked subjects high school students (Consult 
d. Hobbies your magazines, such as Sev- 
e. “What we did” in other enteen) 

schools i. Systematic savings plans 
f. What or what not to wear on. j. Some commonly accepted 


special occasions buying guides 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


he term guidance in group situations rather than 


= 


. Justify the use of t 

group guidance. 

2. If the guidance personn 
pupil to receive as muc! 
needed, would you elim 
or why not? 

3. Critically evaluat 
through group gui 

4. Compare two spons 
acquainted. Which 
Why? 

5. Enumerate questions raise 


come the subject of individual counseling. 
6. Describe the most interesting school assembly that you have 


attended; the least interesting. What caused the difference? 
7. Reread McKown’s twelve objectives of the school assembly 
(page 161). List those achieved in school assemblies which you have 
attended and those that were not achieved. How do you explain 
your lists? : J 
8. As a pupil in junior or senior high school, what was your attitude 
toward the home-room period? Describe several programs that you 
believe were worth while. i 
9. List five benefits of and five difficulties encountered in pupil partici- 
pation in school government. How can the difficulties be avoided? 
10. Visit an elementary school and a high school in your community 
to discover the number and kinds of clubs in operation. If possible, 
get an expression of opinion concerning them from a teacher and 


from a pupil of the school. 


el were sufficiently large to enable every 
h individual counseling as he desired or 
inate guidance in group situations? Why 


c Reed's list of guidance purposes to be served 
dance (page 157). Add to the list. 

ors of group activities with whom you are 
one is the better qualified for the position? 


d in group situations which might be- 
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11. How many and what student activities are there in the college 
which you attended or are attending? Of which of these have you 
been a member? Why did you join? What were the benefits to you 
of participation in these group activities? 

12. If you have had any experience with classes or group conferences 
as media of guidance services, evaluate their benefit to you. 


13. Critically evaluate one of the group-guidance programs presented 
in this chapter. 


i 


GUIDANCE IN INDIVIDUAL 
SITUATIONS 


, terms are commonly 

e function to be served and the relationship 
to be maintained in guidance procedures that are aimed at help- 
n, to do, or to adjust. The term guidance 


ing an individual to pla dc ue 
itself implies services rendered to an individual in terms of his 
particular needs. Individual guidance is a misnomer, since all guid- 


ance is individual, no matter how large the counseling group is. 
The terms personnel work and counseling also are misleading, since 
they may be interpreted broadly to include all the guidance 
activities that have to do with human welfare or narrowly in 
terms of the personal relations that exist between a. counselor 
and one individual as counsclee. 
Personal guidance sometimes 1 used erroneously in. this latter 
connection. As generally interpreted, personal guidance «refers 
“to help given an individual toward a better adjustment amales 
"involving the development of attitudes and behavior in-all expe- 
rience areas as his personality gradually takes on an integrated 
life pattern. Another term that is used loosely is interviewing, 
which is interpreted as counseling or assisting an individual in 
the solution of his problems. The interview has an important 
place in guidance; but it is only one stage in the whole process 
of counseling. : 
In order to avoid musus 


used to designate th 


e of terms, the phrase guidance in 
175 
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individual situations is used here to describe counseling of one per- 
son, not to indicate guidance in group situations. No matter 
what form the situation may take, guidance or counseling serv- 
ices are always pointed at helping one child, one adolescent, or 
one adult to achieve greater self-realization and greater construc- 
tive worth in his group relationships. Hence, keeping in mind the 
individual nature of guidance, we may use the terms guidance in 


individual situations, individual counseling, and counseling interchange- 
ably. 


AREAS OF INDIVIDUAL NEED FOR COUNSELING 


An individual’s need for assistance in making decisions, plan- 
ning courses of action, and making adjustments to life situations 
may be centered in any one or more of all of his present or future 
areas of experience. The purpose to be served by guidance in 
individual situations is directly related to the age, interests, and 
experience level of the counselec. Some of these needs persist 
through an individual's entire life; others stem from his current 
experiences in the home or the school, on the job, or in his social 
relationships or recreational activities. 

Home experiences, The child or adolescent may need indi- 
vidually received help in meeting problems that arise in the 
home. Parental overindulgence or neglect or overambitiousness 
for the child, parental rigidity, jealousies or resentments among 
the children, family bickering or conflict, adjustment to a step- 
parent or to the presence in the home of relatives outside the 
immediate family — all these constitute areas of difficulty that 
necessitate individually received assistance from a counselor. In 
some instances, the situation lends itself to help that can be given 
by a member of the school guidance staff. If inner resentments 
and conflicts become too serious, the situation may necessitate 
the employment of clinical or psychiatric procedures. 

During later adolescence and adulthood, matters dealing with 
plans for establishing a home of one's own become extremely 
important. Choosing a mate, marrying, selecting and furnishing 
a home, budgeting the home finances, and rearing children 
give rise to questions that may cause the young person consider- 
able concern. The older adult also needs and sometimes seeks 
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help toward the solution of problems of marital adjustment and 
parent-child relationships. 

School experiences. During his elementary school years, the 
child usually can be helped to meet his problems of adjustment 
in group situations through the efforts of an alert and guidance- 
minded teacher. It usually is not desirable to place too much 
emphasis upon the individual needs of a child by subjecting him 
to individual counseling situations that will seem to set him apart 
from his schoolmates. A child needs to experience a fecling of 
oneness with his group. Any procedure that causes his fellow 
classmates to feel that he is receiving more or different treatment 
from theirs may be more harmful than beneficial. However, 
there are instances of inability to keep up with the class or of 
tendencies to engage in behavior that is different from that of 
the group. Such situations need individual attention. 

Secondary school pupils and college students may need indi- 
vidually received help in planning their courses or in adjusting 
to them. An individual may have scholarship difficulties or his 
attendance record may be unsatisfactory. Personality differences 
between himself and an instructor often causes learner difficulties. 
Ineffective study habits or too little time for or lack of interest 
in home study may interfere with school success. The questions 
that are often asked by young people concerning their school 
experiences indicate their concern over matters that may not 
seem important to the adult but that are extremely significant 
factors in the lives of high school and college students. 

Vocational and occupational adjustment. Many problems in 
this area can be taken care of by guidance in group situations 
or with the individual himself. There are times, however, when 
the pupil should receive specific information concerning his 
particular situation, or when the solution of a problem is made 
difficult because of his attitudes or the behavior of other people. 
It is in situations like these that the individual should be able to 
avail himself of the services of a counselor who will help him 
think through the problem and arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 
uestions raised by an individual concerning voca- 


Some specific q a : 
tion and job satisfaction are extremely 


tional choice and prepara 
important to him. 


One might think that an individual could find answers to many 
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of his questions without outside assistance. Some persons who 
are very objective in their attitude toward themselves and toward 
those whom they believe to be responsible for the difficulty can 
do so. Feelings of insecurity or of personal ineffectualness and 
expressed or implied criticism of one's course of action are likely 
to arouse one emotionally to the point where clear thinking and 
unbiased judgment are almost impossible. In situations like these, 
an individual feels the urge to talk over his problems with some- 
one in whom he has confidence. 

Social and leisure-time adjustment. Not all of an individual's 
waking hours are spent in mecting his home, school, or business 
responsibilities. Everyone should take time off to play, preferably 
in the company of others who have interests similar to his. 
Personal inadequacies, lack of opportunities, and pressures of 
duty can give rise to more or less serious problems of adjustment. 
The problem is intensified if the individual is unable or unwilling 
to recognize the fundamental cause of his difficulty. He may 
place the blame upon factors in the situation outside himself 
rather than recognize the fact that the fault lies within him. 
Many of the questions asked give evidence of this shift of respon- 
sibility for personal adjustment from one's own shoulders to those 
of one's friends and acquaintances.! 

How these people can be helped. Very few questions are con- 
fined to one area of experience. There are crossovers of subtle 
influences from one arca to another that are not recognized by 
the individual but are basic to any efforts at solution which may 
be attempted. One of the responsibilities of the counselor in 
these individual guidance situations is to help the counselee to 


discover the fundamental causes of his difficulty. 


An individuals attitude toward decision-requiring situations 


and his ability to meet them usually are the result of many factors. 
The physical and the mental health s 
important. Anyone who 
and who, consequently, 


tatus of the person are 
possesses a healthy physical constitution 


does not suffer aches and pains or is not 
unduly concerned about the possibility of contracting any disease 


1 For questions concerning areas of adult ex 
answers to similar questions, see L, D. 
Girls (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1 
to Eighty (The Christopher Publishin 
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usually is able to meet ordinary annoyances or disappointments 
with a reasonable degree of adjustment. Similarly, a boy or girl 
or a man or woman who has developed an objective, relatively 
unbiased attitude toward himself in his relation to others prob- 
ably will be able to exercise self-control in emotion-arousing 
situations. Home and school guidance, however, has not yet 
been successful in developing these desirable qualities in all 
individuals. Also, even those of us who believe that we possess a 
fair amount of emotional stability sometimes come to grips with 


that proverbial “last straw.” 


COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


Guidance in individual situations may range from a few 
minutes’ help given an individual in answering an immediate 
and simple question to a series of counseling activities covering 
a period of many months and dealing with a serious form of mal- 
adjustment that requires psychiatric treatment. The type of per- 
sonnel, the kind and amount of background’ material needed, 
and the counseling techniques to be employed vary with the 
kind and the intensity of the problem. 

The counseling personnel. In his day-by-day relations with 
his pupils, a teacher has many opportunities to engage in informal 
counseling. Before the regular school or class session, a pupil 
stops to ask the teacher a question that can be answered quickly 
and effectively. Any teacher on any school level who is interested 
in young people and who has achieved a reputation for sym- 
pathetic understanding can cite many instances of such informal 
counseling situations. A child asks advice about his treatment of 
a pet, the mending of a broken toy, or the preparation of a school 
assignment. An adolescent seeks the opinion of a teacher concern- 
ing what to wear at a party Or how to conduct himself at it, 
information concerning a project on which 


where he can gain i 
he is working, or what he should do in any one of many situations 
that may arise in the course of the day or the week and which are 


more or less casual in import. College students bring similar 
decision-involving situations to those instructors in whom they 
have confidence. Most adults seek the advice of friends whom 
they believe to have had more experience than they have had. 
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We are all acquainted with these informal and relatively 
unimportant counseling situations. No matter how simple the 
request may be, however, the person who is doing the counscling 
must be sure that whatever help he is offering is pertinent and 
constructive. If he believes that he does not have the answer, he 
should be willing to admit it without hedging. For example, is 
there any experience more annoying than to ask a person how 
to get to a certain street in a strange city and have that person 
attempt to give directions without full knowledge of where the 
street is? A situation of this kind may seem to the reader to be 
far removed from the ficld of guidance, but the principle holds 
for any set of circumstances which brings two people together in a 
counselor-counselee relationship. 

The activities of the various members of a school’s guidance 
staff afford many opportunities for giving assistance in individual 
situations. Course selection, program planning, vocational 
choice, job placement, participation in out-of-class activities, 
and relations with teachers and other pupils are but a few of the 
phases of school attendance which may give rise to a pupil's 
need for individual help of a teacher-counselor, a grade adviser, 
or à vocational counselor. In addition, assistance may be sought 
in matters of a more personal nature. In more serious situations 
that involve emotional disturbances, conflicts, or maladjustment, 
the services of a Specialist are required. 

In general, guidance in individual situations is engaged in by 


with the interview or betwe 


The counselor should have any background information Gone 
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cerning the counselee that will be helpful in the interview. The 
data can be secured from any cards, reports, or records filed in 
the guidance office, from faculty and staff members who are 
acquainted with the individual, and from parents or other reli- 
able persons outside the school. ] 

In some cities and communities, informational data can be 
secured through application to the Social Service Exchange. 
This is a community service organization which gathers informa- 
tion concerning when and for what purpose the individual or 
the family has applied to community welfare agencies for aid. 
This information is released to co-operating schools or other 
institutions. 

In addition to the tests and other measuring instruments 
which already have been used with the counselee, it may be 
advisable to have other tests administered. The giving, scoring, 
and interpreting of the results of such tests become the responsi- 
bility of the counselor. In more serious situations it may be neces- 
Sary to construct a case history. 

The material for the case history usually is gathered during 
the interviews. To delay interviewing a disturbed client until 
all the data concerning him can be accumulated would be an 
unpsychological procedure, although one that is practiced too 
often. The individual is experiencing a problem. He needs im- 
mediate aid. The trained counselor can do much to help the 
client even before he has all the facts in the case. In the discus- 
sion of the nondirective approach in counseling more is said 
about the value in the counseling situation of background data. 
(See page 194.) 

If other members of the guidance personnel are having con- 
tacts with the counselee, there should be a constant comparison 
of techniques employed and results achieved. The counselor also 
may confer with such persons as the dean of the school or the 
head of the guidance clinic concerning the appropriateness of 
the procedures he is employing. 

If the counseling is terminated after one or more interviews, 
there should be a follow-up to determine the extent to which 
the individual is attempting to make desired adjustments, thus 
evaluating the success of the counseling. This is a phase of 
counseling which is neglected too often, as can be discovered 
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by surveying the files in many guidance offices and guidance 
clinics. 

Another stage.of counseling that goes by default is the writing 
up and keeping of accurate records and reports of the counseling 
situation. These records may be needed in subsequent situations 
having to do with the individual. 


CLINICAL PROCEDURES 


The clinical approach is employed as a guidance technique 
for those cases of emotional disturbance which are serious in 
nature, in which many maladjustive factors both within and/or 
outside the individual appear to be operating. The study and 
treatment of these cases may require a relatively long period of 


time. Harriman explains the areas and purpose of the clinical 
approach as follows: 


Clinical studies are made of failing pupils, juvenile delinquents, 
pupils who cannot learn to spell, golfers, motorists who have many 
accidents, and many other individuals. In short, a clinic now seems to 
denote any place where an intensive study is undertaken by a number 
of persons, in order to find the answer to a given problem; and the 


clinical method now connotes any technique or set of procedures 
whereby the answer is sought.! 


Method of approach. Clinical procedures involve the follow- 
ing activities: (1) recognizing the presence of an apparently seri- 
ous adjustment difficulty, (2) gathering extensive data concerning 
the client and recording them in the form of a casc history, 
(3) interpreting and evaluating the data in relation to observed 
symptoms, (4) recommending appropriate treatment, (5) apply- 
ing therapies, (6) following up the case for the purpose of de- 
termining the kind and extent of adjustment effected. 

The client is referred to the psychiatrist or the clinic when 
it is believed by the person or institution making the referral 
that his maladjustment is such as to require expert care. It is 
usually the responsibility of a social worker to accumulate rel- 
evant data concerning the immediate situation and background 
history. 


1F. G. Davis and Others, Pupil Personnel Service, p. 36. The International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Pa., 1948. 
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The reliability of the materials included in the case history de- 
pends, as noted in Chapter 8, upon the honesty of the reports 
on the part of parents, teachers, or other persons who are inter- 
viewed concerning the client; upon the validity of the tests that 
have been administered to the client; upon the degree of co- 
operation by the client; and upon the objectivity of the social 
worker who is constructing the case history. 

If the study is being made by a clinical staff, the psychiatrist, 
pediatrician or physician, psychologist, and social worker hold 
staff meetings at which the findings are discussed. Expert inter- 
pretation and evaluation of available data are extremely impor- 
tant. Usually it is found necessary to supplement data resulting 
from the administration of tests, scales, and inventories with the 
utilization of evaluating techniques peculiarly suited to clinical 
purposes. 

Appraisal techniques. The techniques of appraisal include 
individually administered measurements of sensory acuity and 
muscular co-ordination, mental capacity, learning achievement, 
and personal qualities." One of the most valuable techniques of 
evaluation for clinical purposes is the projective method, through 
the utilization of which it is hoped to gain insight into the indi- 
vidual’s unconscious or fantasy life. The Rorschach method of 
ink-blot interpretation is widely used. The testee is asked to look 
at each of a series of ten ink blots and to interpret their meaning 
to him. Through this type of free association can be obtained 
some evidence concerning the individual’s personality pattern. 
The scoring and interpretation of the Rorschach test are difficult, 
however, requiring a trained and experienced person. 

Other projective methods include free painting, used especially 
with young children; thematic apperception tests or interpreta- 
tions of pictures; and play therapy, in which children are supposed 
to give vent to their unconscious desires, animosities, and con- 
flicts as they play with dolls, toys, and the like. In their behavior 
with these objects they express their attitudes toward the adult 
or situation which they believe to be the cause of their difficulties. 

Effecting changes. The interview is an important aspect of 


the clinical procedure. Aside from interviews for the purpose of 


1 See Chapter 8, “Techniques of Individual Evaluation.” 
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gathering pertinent data, a series of interviews with the client 
is included in the application of psychotherapy to the indi- 
vidual. 

The changing or removing of maladjustive elements in the 
individual's environment, of course, is important. More sig- 
nificant, however, are the desirable changes that can be effected 
in his own attitudes and patterns of behavior. This purpose can 
be served best through a series of therapeutic interviews con- 
ducted by skilled persons. The techniques involved are discussed 
later in the chapter. 

A “case” should not be closed when the individual has been 
led to gain insight into his difficulties, as a result of which he 
starts on an improved course of action. He needs help during his 
adjusting process, and he should continue to have the services 
of the clinical staff and any others who have participated in the 
remedial procedures until his adjustment is satisfactory to him- 
Sclf and these others. Unfortunately, clinical treatment often 
ceases too soon, leaving an individual who is still mentally half- 
Sick to continue unaided his struggle toward complete adjust- 
ment. 

The educational clinic of Brooklyn College. An Educa- 
tional Clinic was established recently at Brooklyn College for 
two purposes: (1) to acquaint students of the college preparing 
for the teaching profession with clinical procedures as applied 
to children and young people; (2) to provide the schools of 
Brooklyn with clinical services for the treatment of their serious 
behavior problems. The personnel of the clinic includes: the 
director, a man who came to the college from the Child Guidance 
Bureau of the New York City School System and who, conse- 
quently, is well acquainted with the adjustment problems of the 
city's young: people; a psychiatrist; a pediatrician (a physician 
specializing in children’s diseases and health status); psycholo- 
gists; a social worker; and a clerical assistant. The clinical unit, 
consisting of adjoining rooms with free entrance to one another, 
is well equipped with consulting offi 


. ces, reading room, play 
room for young clients, 


and an extremely modern demonstration 
room which has two one-way screens and good observation fa- 
cilities. The program of the Clinic, presented below, is an ex- 
ample of the kind of guidance service that should be included 
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in every institution providing for the i i 
does d g professional education of 


Tue PROGRAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL CLINIC OF BRookrvN Cor 
LEGE 


1. BROAD AREAS IN WHICH THE EDUCATIONAL CLINIC CAN FUNCT: 
TO IMPLEMENT THE DEPARTMENT'S TEACHER-TRAINING PROGR. Ai 
AM 


Child-Guidance Program — This includes the da 
operation of the Clinic, many aspects of which can be Meca 
with the Department's general operation and objectives. se 
b. Training Program — This includes the profesional NO 
of personnel interest in adjunct teacher services, i.e., schoi i 
psychologists, educational and vocational counglas P 
specialized in remedial teaching techniques (should special 
licenses be organized for this type of personnel), etc. ji 
Research Program — This includes organized experiments and 
research which utilize child-guidance procedures and data and 
are designed to extend understanding of the teaching and learning 
motivation, learning disabilities, etc. Feasible 
d research can either be initiated by the Educa- 
be conducted by the Clinic at the request of the 


a. 


process, ie. 
experiments an 
tional Clinic or 
Department. 


d. Community Relationship Program — This involves member- 


ship participation of Clinic representatives in borough-wide 

Mental Hygiene Councils, Social Planning Committees, and 

comparable integrated community agency activity in mier to: 

(1) Keep Department members informed of co-ordinated 
current community and school efforts designed to extend 
wholesome growth and development of children. 

(2) Demonstrate to teachers in training the types of co-operation 
effected between community agencies and schools in meeting 
the educational and recreational needs of children. 


2. AREA OF INITIAL EFFORT 

attention in the Educational Clinic will be directed 
ve organization of the Child-Guidance Program. 
y effective Child-Guidance Program, any efforts 
Program, Research Program, and Community 
such as are alluded to in 1b, 1c, and 1d. 
With a well-organized and xellduactionins 
the Educational Clinic can be in a posi- 
the Teacher-Training Program. 


Primary 
towards the effecti 
Without a basicall 
to build a. Training 
Relationship Program, 
would be unproductive. 
Child-Guidance Program, 
tion to be of direct service to 
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3. OPERATING POLICIES GOVERNING THE CHILD-GUIDANCE PROGRAM OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
a. Intake Policy 

(1) Age Range of Children Accepted for Study — Since Departmental 
offerings, in course material and in practice teaching require- 
ments, cover the educational range from nursery through 
high school, the Educational Clinic will accept for study 
individuals between the ages of approximately 3 and 18. 
The number of nursery school children and of 18-year-olds 
accepted for study will necessarily be small in relation to 
the total number studied at the Clinic. 

(2) Sources of Referral — Referrals will be accepted from schools, 
social agencies, and accredited community institutions and 
organizations. Parents of school-attending children who re- 
quest appointments will be advised that the co-operation 
of the school, a social agency, or a community institution 
or organization is necessary, in making the referral, before 
the clinical study can be initiated. Contact to secure the co- 
operation of the school, social agency, or community institu- 
tion or organization can be made either by the Clinic or the 
parents depending upon the situation. The feasibility of 
accepting case referrals directly from parents whose children 
are of pre-school age or are non-attending will be determined 
in the individual case and cannot be a matter of fixed general 
policy. 

(3) Relations with the Community — Since the need of the com- 
munity for additional child-guidance clinical resources is 
very great, the newly organized Educational Clinic will 
proceed judiciously in making known its availability to 
schools, social agencies, and the community. Special care 
will be exercised so that the community is not misled into 
making overwhelming demands of the Clinic. 

b. Types of Problems Accepted for Study 
The Clinic will accept for study individuals who possess prob- 
lems, such as are typically referred to child-guidance clinics. 

The following are representative of the types of individuals who 

will be accepted for study: 

(1) Children in need of educational and vocational guidance. 


(2) Children who possess distinctive aptitude and special abili- 
ties. 


(3) Children with learning difficulties. 
(4) Children who show behavior difficulties in the classroom. 


G) 


(6) 
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Children who possess undesirable habits or patterns of 
duct. The number of severely neurotic or excessivel; gd 
quent children who are accepted for study will pr E gd 
minimum because of the limited ability of is eis is 
provide the type of corrective treatment required (i gelu 
of intensity and duration). sii neta 
Children who are adjusting poorly in t i 
munity, either because of pb edet mt gium 
encephalitic, epileptic, etc.), because of personal emi c 
] 


fears, anxieties, etc., or because of antisocial behavior. 


c. Types of Child-Guidance Services Rendered 
(1) Consultation Service (as part of the intake process) — In ord 
rder 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


to determine the feasibility of accepting a case for study, i 
often becomes necessary to make inquiry sonarai vem 
aspects of the situation (etiology, severity of sym nee. esti 
etc.). When the case is accepted for study, a oo. are 
service will be provided. When the ume is not bore 
the referring agent will be provided, in the Bias 
intake interview, with a better understanding of he a 


implications and a number of leads to more suitable ty 
e types 


of agencies. 
Diagnostic Studies will be made of individuals referred f 
or 


study. Comprehensive diagnostic and evaluative techni 
and procedures will be utilized in order to arrive at a Lm 
plete understanding of the etiology and dynamics of ud 
case. Clinical reports, containing a summary of the Edu 

and recommendations, will be prepared for each individ "i 
studied at the Clinic. idum 
Post-Diagnostic Conferences will be conducted in individual 
case situations, when indicated. Typically, a copy of ke 
clinical report will be forwarded to the referring agent 
Where parents are the source of referral, as in the = of 
children not attending school, only oral reports will be given 
Tn some instances, the referring agent may wish to consult 
further with the Clinic concerning some aspects of the case 


and report. Post- 
in such instances. 
great majority of 


r the referring agent. 
ed cases will be undertaken, within the 


f the Clinic. Educational therapy, ie. 
asic school subjects, and papi 


diagnostic conferences will be conducted 
These will not be excessive, since, in the 
cases, the clinical report will prove suffi- 


cient fo: 
Treatment of select 
] limits o! 


personne 
instruction in b: 


remedial 
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therapy, i.e., individual treatment applying various kinds of 
therapy, will be provided. After the basic child-guidance 
program is organized and under way, some venture into the 
field of group therapy, with selected cases, may be made. 

(5) Follow-up Studies will be made of cases to determine such 
factors as the following: Whether or not improvement has 
been effected; the extent to which recommendations have 
been followed; and the validity of basic original diagnostic 
findings. 

(6) Miscellaneous Services — These can be of a number of different 
types. For example, in the course of the Child-Guidance 
program, after contacts have been firmly established with 
schools, requests will be forwarded for group studies and 
evaluations in schools, through the application of child- 
guidance procedures. Similarly, the Clinic may be requested 
to co-operate in community mental hygiene projects. 
Although services of these types or of a similar kind are 
legitimate aspects of a clinic's operation, the Educational 
Clinic will not become involved, for the time being, in any 
miscellaneous services. 


INTEGRATION OF THE CHILD-GUIDANCE PROGRAM WITH THE DE- 
PARTMENT’S TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Child-Guidance Program of the Educational Clinic can 


make an effective contribution to the Department's Teacher- 


Training Program in a number of ways. The following are repre- 
sentative: . 


a. 


. Permitting mature students, 


Arranging to have prospective teachers visit the Clinic, in 
groups, to observe the organization, materials, and practices of a 
Child-Guidance Program. Appropriate exhibits and explanatory 
remarks, by one of the Clinic Staff, can be prepared to make visits 
interesting and meaningful. 


. Arranging demonstrations of various types of tests, in the one-way 


screen room, for groups of prospective teachers, i.e., intelligence, 
diagnostic measures, aptitude, projectives, etc. 

Arranging for the possibility of having practice teachers refer 
for study to the Clinic, with the Co-operation of the school, any 
pupils of theirs whose behavior seems inexplicable and/or dis- 
rupting to class routine. 

assigned to the making of special 


reports in class, to examine selected case records for illustrative, 
clarifying material, ] 
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€. Providing especially selected and qualified prospective teachers 
with the opportunity of conducting, under professional super- 
vision, remedial teaching in basic skill subjects. 
f. Providing an opportunity to prospective teachers and Department 
members to visit and examine newer test materials and manuals. 
Arranging to have members of the Department and specially 
selected prospective teachers observe the conduct of clinical case 
conferences. 
h. Arranging to make available to Department members, at their 
request, special types of case records and material, for use as 
illustrative material in order to enrich course presentations. 
Arranging to have members of the Clinic Staff available to 
Department members for the purpose of conducting specialized 


lectures and discussions in class groups. 
Arranging to have members of the Clinic Staff available to 


Department members for consultation on clinical matters. 
k. Arranging to have the Clinic Staff co-operate with Department 
members in making evaluations of newer test and clinical 


techniques. 
THE INTERVIEW 


As has been said, the interview is the core of guidance in indi- 
vidual situations. The interview is a face-to-face dynamic rela- 
tionship between the counselor and the counselee. The two are 
brought together for a specific purpose. The success of the inter- 
view depends upon the extent to which that purpose is fulfilled 
from the point of view of both participants. The degree of suc- 
cess achieved is in direct relationship to the skill of the counselor 
and the co-operation of the counselee. 


Kinds of interviews. The interview technique is utilized to 


serve one or more of the following purposes: 


1. Obtaining information 
2. Giving information 


3. Selecting a new employee ) 
4. Helping in the solution of an adjustment problem 


1. The fact-finding interview is used extensively in the business 
are directed toward getting information con- 
des and opinions of, and the techniques em- 
s associates and others. It is often possible to 


world, as efforts 
cerning the attitu 
Ployed by, busines 
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acquire this material through the questionnaire technique. How- 
ever, results may be more satisfactory if a personal note is intro- 
duced into the situation by way of an interview. 

A teacher or a member of the guidance personnel can supple- 
ment, through the interview, the data concerning an individual 
that are available in his folder. Questions dealing with out-of- 
school interests, home responsibilities, study habits, school atti- 
tudes, personal opinions, and the like are used in a fact-finding 
interview. Unless too many questions need to be answered, 
one interview usually is sufficient for this purpose. The length of 
the interview depends upon the amount of information to be 
obtained and the age of the interviewee. It should rarely, if 
ever, exceed fifty minutes in length. In most instances an inter- 
viewing period of twenty to twenty-five minutes is sufficient. 

2. The giving of information is a responsibility shared by all 
members of a school staff in terms of their particular fields of 
knowledge. Learners on any age level who find themselves in 
need of information seck to obtain it from a teacher or a coun- 
selor. One of the responsibilities of school people is to train young 
people to know where to find and how to use source materials. 
In some cases, the answers to questions cannot be found in books 
or other printed materials which are accessible to the pupils. 
Young people should feel free to consult informed members of 
the staff concerning these questions, which may have to do with 
the interpretation of school regulations, curriculums and course 
Sequences, out-of-class activities, college requirements, voca- 
tional preparation, or personal matters. 

Whenever a teacher or a counselor attempts to meet a pupil’s 
request for information, he should be sure of his facts and should 
present them in language that will be understood by the ques 
tioner. If the adviser does not know the answer, either he should 
assist the pupil in consulting available and appropriate reference 
material or he should obtain the information from other sources 
and arrange for another interview, The length of these inter- 
views varies with the type of information requested and the ease 
of providing it. 

3. The employment interview has been given a considerable 
amount of attention by employers and writers in the field. When 
a candidate for a job appears for an interview, two purposes are 
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to be served: (1) the employer is interested in getting the best 
person he can for the existing vacancy; (2) the candidate wants 
to obtain a job for which he is qualified and in which he will 
experience job-satisfaction. 

The employment interview is a significant factor in employer 
and employee success. In the words of Boynton: 


The interview . . . is the first impact of the organization upon the 
applicant, who may become a future employee and who, whether or 
not employed, is a potential customer and a segment of the general 
public. On the impressions formed at that time depend future good will, 
whether a respect for the company and confidence in it is instilled, 
whether the applicant acquires a feeling of trust and faith in the em- 
ployment man, which is the beginning of good relations and working 


morale.! 


4. The adjustment interview probably represents the most dif- 
ficult form of guidance or counseling. Here is an individual, 
either young or older, who has failed to adapt himself to existing 
environmental conditions. His emotional disturbance may be 
slight and easily remedied, or it may represent serious conflict. 
Superficial symptoms may or may not give a valid index of the 
actual condition. The individual may or may not co-operate 
fully with the interviewer. His recognition of the cause or causes 
of the difficulty varies with his degree of mental acuity, his in- 
sight into the situation, or the stage to which the maladjustment 
has progressed. TEM 

Other important elements of the situation revolve around the 


counselor. Questions such as the following need to be considered 


by the counselor: 


To what extent do I understand the problem? 
What is my attitude toward the problem and the individual with the 


problem? 
What do I know about the 
problem? 

How well qualified am I t 


What form or forms of inte 
What outcomes can I hope to have eventualize? 


Selecting the New Employee, pp. 76-77. Harper & Brothers, 


background of the individual and of the 


o cope with the problem? 
rviewing techniques should I employ? 


1 Paul W. Boynton, 
New York, 1949. 
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Desirable interviewer qualities. The interviewing phase of 
counseling for personal adjustment is an art; it requires the in- 
terviewer to have certain specific personality qualities, thorough 
training, and experience under expert guidance. . 

It is important that the interviewer possess those desirable 
personality qualities stressed in this book as requisite for dealing 
with people in any guidance situation. No matter what the pur- 
pose of the interview may be, the teacher, the school counselor, 
the employing agent, or the staff member of the guidance clinic 
should give evidence of being an understanding and personally 
well-adjusted human being. In adjustment interviews, especially, 
the possession of these qualities is imperative. 


'The interviewer must be a thoroughly adjusted person, must possess 
a sympathetic, understanding nature, and must like people. He should 
be a person of broad experience who is shock-proof. Nothing that the 
interviewee tells him should appear to be abnormal, improper, or 
terrifying. He must have known what it means to be misunderstood, 
to suffer for the mistakes of others, to be unjustly accused of wrong- 
doing, or to have experienced mental and emotional conflicts. If the 
interviewer has met such situations successfully and has achieved for 
himself desirable personality adjustment, he will be enabled thereby to 
assist others in achieving the same degree of stability. 

The interviewer’s manner should be dignified and reserved so that 
his judgment will be respected; but he also must be friendly and must 
be able to meet the intellectual and social level of the interviewee. A 
sense of humor is a great asset, but the interviewer should not wear à 
perpetual smile or adopt a *'jollying? or "kidding" attitude. Inter- 
viewing is serious business, especially when the subject expects thought- 
ful consideration of his problems. However, a smile or a casual comment 
in a lighter vein may do much to relieve tension and to bring about 
rapport between the interviewer and the interviewee.! 


Types of interviewing techniques. Our present interviewing 
techniques have moved a long way from the older forms of activi- 
ties designated as counseling or interviewing. The well-trained 
counselor no longer exhorts, warns, or attempts to bolster the 
morale of the counselee by the use of generally encouraging 
platitudes, such as, “You have nothing to worry about" or “Just 


* Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, 


Educational Psychology, pp. 578-579. American 
Book Company, New York, 1948. 
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trust me. Everything will be all right!’ Neither are counselors 
prone, as they once were, to depend entirely upon the cathartic 
values of self-examination into one’s deep-rooted attitudes and 
feelings. 

Many interviewers still inadvisedly use what may be termed the 
advisory or persuasive technique. The individual states his prob- 
lem. After questions directed toward clarifying the situation, the 
interviewer offers a solution of the problem, beginning with “It 
would seem to me that the best thing for you to do would be 


,? “If I were you, I would ," “I experienced a similar 
problem and I met it by 


," or some similar expression. The 
interviewer who uses this approach is doing exactly what the 
interviewee believes he wants done — shifting the responsibility 
of making a decision from the counselee to the counselor. Equally 
unfruitful may be an attempt on the part of the counselor to ex- 
plain to the counselee the probable causes of the present situa- 
tion, An intellectual analysis of the background of a problem, 
even though it is accepted by the individual, offers little if any 


impetus toward its remedy. 
A newer technique of adjustive counseling places almost com- 


plete responsibility upon the client for recognizing the basic diffi- 
culty, developing insights, and arriving at a possible solution, 
with the determination to make whatever changes in his atti- 
tudes or behavior may seem to him to be desirable. These goals 
are achieved through nondirective guidance on the part of the 
counselor. 


Carl R. Rogers, a well-known exponent of the nondirective 


technique of interviewing, has the following to say in defense of 


this form of psychotherapy: 
It aims directly toward the greater independence and integration of 


the individual rather than hoping that such results will accrue if the 
counselor assists in solving the problem. The individual and not the 
problem is the focus. The aim is not to solve one particular problem, 
but to assist the individual to grow, so that he can cope with the present 
problem and with later problems in a better-integrated fashion. If he 
can gain enough integration to handle one problem in more inde- 
pendent, more responsible, less confused, better-organized ways, then 


he will also handle new problems in that manner. 
1 Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, pp. 28-29. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Pany, Boston, 1942. 
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Rogers explains the differences between this newer approach 
and older ones by stating: 

In the first place, it relies much more heavily on the individual drive 
toward growth, health, and adjustment. . . . 

In the second place, this newer therapy places greater stress upon 
the emotional elements, the feeling aspects of the situation, than upon 
the intellectual aspects. . . . 

In the third place, this newer therapy places greater stress upon the 
immediate situation than upon the individual's past. . . . 

One further general characteristic of this newer viewpoint should 
be mentioned. For the first time this approach lays stress upon the 
therapeutic relationship itself as a growth experience.! 


Although Rogers does not minimize the possible value to the 
counselor of a knowledge of the background history of the client, 
he believes that the interviewing can and often should begin 
before the case history has been developed. The counselor is 
concerned with the individual and his problem. During the 
counseling process, however, he should have any information 
about the individual that is pertinent to the situation and that 
will be of assistance to him in his efforts to help the client work 
out his problem. 

Counselors and clinicians disagree concerning the relative 
value of the directive approach and the nondirective approach in psy- 
chotherapy. It is claimed by some that in any counseling situa- 
tion there is likely to be at least some degree of subtle directing. 
An individual counselee may be unco-operative or he may be 
unable, unaided by some direction, to gain desirable insight into 
his actions and to develop constructive plans of action. 

In the nondirective approach, the interviewer obtains some 
of the background material before the interview. During the 
interview, he may discover pertinent information concerning the 
counselee’s attitudes and experiences as he encourages the latter 
to explain his problem and the events and circumstances which 
have caused or intensified the situation. Through this combined 
gathering of material ahead of time and listening to the client’s 
talk, the interviewer gains a better understanding of the indi- 
vidual and of the kind of help he needs. Moreover, unless the 


1Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, pp. 29-30. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1942. 
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counselor does know some of the counselee’s background befi 
hand, he may not be able to understand some of the acc 
ae by the client. This may mean that valuable leads r 
: S UE B a 

; = enl and needed advice is omitted at a critical point in the 

In the directive approach, (1) the counselor does more of th 

talking than the client, (2) the possible solution of the problem 5 
evolved by the counselor rather than the counselee, (3) the wu 
cess of the therapy depends upon the client's willen Ad 
ability to follow the counselor’s leads, and the latter’s willingness 
to continue to work with the client until the problem is resolved 
e can be no argument concerning the desira- 
counseling approach will encourage in 
f-realization and self-help in meeting 


satisfactorily. Ther 
bility of using whatever 
the client improved sel 


future problems. 
To the extent that the nondirective approach will achieve 


these guidance goals, it is commendable. Interested listenin 

with an occasional guiding question often results in the dide 
ment of a relaxed attitude on the part of the counselee, and this 
serves to stimulate insight-gaining and action-planning. How- 
ever, there are situations in which a combination of directive 


and nondirective techniques is desirable. 
Strang cites the following instances in which the nondirective 


approach may be ineffective: 


1. 
When the counselee becomes more and more confused, morc and 


more impatient with the nondirective approach. ... 
2. When the counselee says, «JT see what I ought to do but I just don't 


do it." 
3. When he is under great stres 
and other “palliative technics” 
4. When the counselee is a comp 


round and round in a closed circle. 
5. When the counselee is depressed and cannot get out of this state by 


himself. 
6. When thi 

ability to make a self- 
7. Whenever the intervie 


the counselee are obvi 
power of analysis. . - + 


s and needs reassurance, suggestions, 
' to get past the crisis. 
ulsive neurotic whose thoughts go 


e counselee is a person with a very low I.Q. who lacks 


analysis. 
w reaches a point at which the resources of 


ously inadequate — when he lacks informa- 


tion or the 
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8. When there is “extreme disparity between [the client's] present 
f aspiration and probable future achievement." . . . : 
9. When verbal communication is very difficult for the counselee. 


Conduct of the interview. If the interview represents an on- 
the-spot situation, the interviewer should do what he can to help 
the individual and then arrange for another conference. If the 
individual is called to the conference instead of coming volun- 
tarily, the counselor’s approach to the interview is more difficult 
than when the individual himself seeks help. In either case, there 
are certain general considerations to which attention should be 
directed. A 

The interviewer should know all that he can about the inter- 
viewee and should understand the problem to be considered. 
Further, the interviewer should try to put himself in the other 
person's place and listen to what he has to say without bias or 
prejudice. Suggestions made or questions asked by the counselor 
should be given in a friendly manner aimed at setting the coun- 
selee at ease and winning his confidence. Without seeming to 
hurry the interview, the interviewer should keep the conversa- 
tion centered on the problem at hand, avoiding consideration 
of extraneous matters. Finally, the counselee should leave the 
interview with the feeling that he has been helped by his coun- 
selor and that he can return for further counseling. 

A question often asked is whether the interviewer should take 
notes during the interview. For the Purpose of evaluating the 
interview or in preparation for an ensuing interview, on-the- 
spot notes are better than attempts at recall after the interview. 
However, an emotionally disturbed individual may react un- 
favorably to seeing the counselor jot down what is being said. 
The counselor can make it a practice to allow the interviewee 
to see what he writes and to explain its purpose. Usually this 
procedure encourages Co-operation on the part of the counselee- 
A code can be used for any point which should not come to the 
attention of the interviewee, Phonographic recordings of inter- 
views are valuable, and they serve two purposes: they give an 
accurate account of what took place, providing data for further 


1 Summarized from Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, 
revised and enlarged edition, PP- 118-119, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949- 
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study of the case, and they enable the interviewer and others to 
evaluate critically the techniques used during the interview. 
The conduct of the interview varies with its purpose. What- 
ever the purpose and whatever type of technique is utilized, the 
success of the interview depends upon whether the comelee þe- 
lieves that he has been helped and whether he exhibits an im- 
proved ability to meet and solve similar problems in the future. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Justify the use of the phrase, “guidance in individual situations.” 
. Differentiate between individual guidance and personal guidance. Illus- 


Ne 


trate each. 
3. For each of the following areas of experience, formulate five ques- 


tions (in addition to those suggested in the chapter) which might 
be the bases of an individual’s need for counseling: home, school 
and vocational adjustment, social and leisure-time adjustment. > 

. List six different types of counseling personnel. For each, give two 
types of counseling service that the counselor could render. 

. What information should a counselor have concerning the coun- 

£ selee? To what extent may the kind and the amount vary? 

6. Indicate specifically the relationship that exists between guidance 

in individual situations and other aspects of guidance activities. 

7. Discuss the functions to be served by clinical procedures. 

Present three specific instances known to you when clinical proce- 

dures either were utilized or should have been utilized. 

How do projective techniques of evaluation differ from those dis- 


cussed in Cliapter 8? X. 
i 10. If possible, visit a guidance clinic in action. Report your observa- 


tions to the class. i 
Evaluate the program of the Educational Clinic at Brooklyn Col- 


lege (pages 185-189). 
12. Define a guidance interview. 
13. Illustrate by a specific situation each kind of interview described 


in this chapter.’ P A 
had experience with interviews, critically evaluate the 


14. If you have 
personality qualities displayed by the counselor and his method of 
approach. . 

15. Distinguish between directive and nondirective counseling methods. 

7 Which do you prefer? Why? 

t is the case history a necessary aid to 


16. When and to what exten 
guidance in individual situations? 
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17. If possible, interview a child or an adolescent. Report on your 
interview to your class. Include the following: 

(1) Purpose of the interview 

(2) Preparation for the interview 

(3) What was said by you and by the interviewce 

(4) Expected outcome of the interview 

If you have access to an educational or community clinic, sit in 


on an interview between a staff member and a counselee. Note 
the following: 


18. 


(1) The attitude of the counselor toward the counselee 

(2) The counselee's insight into his problem 

(3) The extent to which the counselor uses the directive approach, 
the nondirective approach, or a combination of the two 


{2 


THE TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 


i| EDT that are well illus- 
trated and interestingly written and other excellent learning aids 
will continue to become available for educational and adjustment 
purposes, but the importance of the teacher as the center of the 
learning process will increase rather than decrease. The day has 
passed when the training of an effective teacher involved no 
more than the mastery of the subject matter of his field of interest. 
Whether the learner is in the nursery school or in any school 
grade up to and through the university, he needs the assistance 
of a master teacher for the attainment of his full development. 
The superior teacher has desirable qualities of personality; he 
has wholesome attitudes toward the learners with whom he asso- 
ciates; he has adequate knowledge of his subject matter; and he 
he capacities, interests, and needs of learners suffi- 
hem make satisfactory learning adjustments. 
lities with which we are directly concerned in 
y are closely related to those required in 


understands t 
ciently to help t 
"These are the qua 
this discussion, since the 
guidance and counseling. 


THE PERSONALITY OF EXCELLENT TEACHERS 


There are good teachers, mediocre teachers, and poor teachers. 
anding personalities and utilize excel- 


Good teachers possess outst 
lent instructional techniques. Poor teachers may be weak either 


in personality or in techniques or in both. If the weakness is in 
199 
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the techniques, it is more likely to be remediable than if it lies 
in personality qualities. A student can be trained in the use of 
effective teaching techniques, but to change an undesirable per- 
sonality into a desirable one is not easy. 

Desirable qualities. Overt behavior and expressed attitudes 
of teachers exert a powerful influence upon young people. It is 
through example rather than words that the teacher speaks most 
loudly. Attitudes and emotions are caught as well as taught. 
They are indirect by-products of learning situations in which 
the learner and the teacher live and work together. A teacher 
who habitually docs what is right rather than what is expedient 
is the one who gains the respect and admiration of his pupils. 
He is deserving of imitation, and those who copy his behavior 
are likely to profit thereby. 

Effective teaching is dependent upon better-than-average 
intelligence, good health, a pleasing voice, patience, sympathy, 
cheerfulness, and careful grooming. The cripple, the undersized 
individual, or the person who is suffering from severe visual or 
auditory defects is at a distinct disadvantage in the classroom. 
Physical defects may limit the effectiveness of an individual even 
though he has other compensating qualities, such as interest in 
young people, adequate training, and self-control. Hence, in the 
training or selecting of teachers, attention should be directed 
toward the development or possession of desirable physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics. 

Numerous lists of desirable teacher traits have been formu- 
lated. Many of the lists include traits other than those that can 
be classified strictly as personality qualities. 

High on any list of personality traits are such qualities as 
interest in students, patience, adaptability, sincerity, enthusiasm, 
friendliness, tactfulness, co-operation, consideration for others, 
sense of justice, cheerfulness, and sense of humor. 


The successful teacher exhibits personality traits that are outgoing 
and that exemplify an attitude of service to others. The great teacher 
is able to forget self and to give of his energy, his talent, and his time 8° i 


1 See L. D. Crow and Alice Crow, Educational Psychology, pp. 26-28 (American 
Book Company, 1948) and A. S. Barr and Others, “Summary Study of 141 Investi- 
gations on the Prediction and Measurement of Teaching Efficiency,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, Vol. XVI, June, 1948, pp. 203-283. 
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that his pupils achieve progress in their learning. Numerous studies 
have been made to determine the traits that are essential to success as a 
teacher. Many measurements have been taken by pupils, teachers, and 
supervisors. These techniques are subjective. They reflect the person- 
ality and attitudes of the raters as well as those of the person or persons 


rated.! 


Wholesome attitude toward learners. The teacher who goes 
to his job with his eye on the pay check is not likely to be much 
interested in learners or concerned about their welfare or indi- 
vidual progress. The successful teacher likes children or learners 
of any age with whom he works. He is in fact a second parent to 
these individuals. He grants them every “break” possible; yet 
he is ever-watchful of overt behavior, and he guides the learner 
toward behavior habits that will serve him then and later. 

The teacher who makes it a practice to study pupils gains new 
insights into their behavior and their learning potential. The 
attitudes of both the teacher and the learners are affected thereby. 
The pace set by the teacher is copied by the learners and soon 
all are working happily together. When right attitudes prevail 


between teacher and learners, conditions are conducive to effec- 
classroom teacher. The power of the teacher 


tive guidance by the a 
d in a situation that reflects learner respect 


is great when utilize 


for him and confidence in him. 
Knowledge of subject matter. The teacher should be well- 


grounded in his subject and related fields. However, the mere 
Possession of an abundance of information in and of itself is not 
a criterion of a good teacher. The ability to stimulate thinking, 
to organize subject matter, and to have a definite aim are as 


important as is the mastery of subject matter. 
Since learning is self-initiated, whatever the teacher can do 


to arouse the pupil to mental activity is important. The teacher 
can provide the stimuli in the form of questions, problems, situa- 
tions, and the like. The pupil must be motivated by these stimuli 
if he is to profit intellectually from them; and he must be inter- 


ested in them if he is to be motivated by them. 
The teacher who has developed the skill necessary to gain the 


‘information he needs for adequate understanding of the pupil 


1 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow; Educational 
Company, New York, 1948. 


Psychology, p. 26. American Book 
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is making wise application of subject-matter knowledge. He 
should continually try out improved teaching procedures and 
strive to become the kind of teacher who makes teaching an art 
of far-reaching influence. 

Understanding pupil differences. The school is no longer a 
mere fact-imparting institution. Teaching now requires a person 
with human qualities who is versatile, dynamic, and vigorous. 
Learning means participating in an active situation. The behav- 
ior, emotions, and attitudes of the learners are as important to 
the modern teacher as were the facts of history or mathematics 
to the average teacher of fifty years ago. 

Individual differences are becoming realities in the classroom. 
For fifty years they have been studied in college classes; now they 
are being given practical recognition. The teacher is beginning 
to see the learners as individuals with special problems of adjust- 
ment and unique drives and desires peculiar to their stage of 
development. Records and reports are becoming meaningful to 
the classroom teacher, and he is using them with success in 
his work. His role is increasing in importance and is moving 
away from mere teaching-learning activities, such as drilling 
pupils in mathematics, history, and so on. 

As the teacher realizes that he is one of the important cogs in 
the guidance wheel which moves to meet all the learning needs 
of the pupil, he plans more intelligently and he is stimulated to 
further these guidance practices. A guidance program that is 
organized to include the teachers is well rooted for healthy 
growth. Guidance is as effective as the teachers and the counselors 
make it; and the most successful programs are those that are 
activated by guidance-minded teachers who have been trained 
to work with pupils as individuals. 


THE TEACHER AS COUNSELOR 


Comparison of teaching and counseling. The activities of 
the classroom teacher cannot be separated into those that deal 
strictly with teaching and those that arc pre-eminently counsel- 
ing or guidance activities. There is much overlapping of the 
activities of the teacher in the classroom and the guidance func- 
tions of the teacher-counselor, since the objectives of the tw? 
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areas of service are similar. Both the teacher and the teacher- 
counselor strive to achieve these objectives in their respective 
areas of work and responsibility. Erickson gives an excellent 


comparison of the two areas. 


A Comparison OF TEACHING AND COUNSELING ! 


Teaching 


1. The teacher needs to know pu- 
pils so that educational objectives 
are attained and normal growth 
processes encouraged. 

2. The subject matter outcomes 
(or objectives) to be attained are 
known by the teacher. 


3, The teacher is responsible for 
encouraging growth toward objec- 
tives partially determined by the 
social order (citizenship, honesty). 
The teacher has a responsibility 
for the welfare of the culture. 

4. Teaching starts with a group 
relationship, and individual con- 
tacts grow out of and return to 


group activities. 


5. The teacher is responsible for 
the welfare of many children at 


one time. 
6. The teacher carries on most of 


her work directly with children. 


7. The teacher uses skill in group 
techniques with great frequency 
— while interviewing skills are 
used less often. 

8. The teacher uses tests, records, 
and inventories to assist the in- 


Counseling 


1. The counselor needs to know 
pupils in terms of specific prob- 
lems, frustrations, and plans for 
the future. 

2. The subject matter of the inter- 
view is unknown to the counselor 
and sometimes unknown to coun- 
selee. 

3. The counselor is responsible for 
helping the COUNSELEE resolve his 
own personal problems. The coun- 
selor has a responsibility for the 
welfare of the counselee. 


4. Counseling starts with an indi- 
vidual relationship and moves to 
group situations for greater effi- 
ciency or to supplement the indi- 
vidual process. 

5. 'The counselor is responsible for 
only one person at any one time. 


6. The counselor works with and 
through many persons. Referral 
resources and techniques are of 
considerable importance. 

7. The counselor uses interview- 
ing skills as a basic technique. 


8. The counselor uses tests, rec- 
ords, and inventories to discover 


š i A Practical Handbook for School Counselors, pp. 202-204. 
“elid Ee BS TA Press Company. 
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structional (educational) proc- 
ess. 


9. The teacher has many tools 
(curriculum outlines, books, work- 
books, visual and auditory aids) 
to increase her effectiveness. 


10. The teacher needs to increase 
her information relating to in- 
structional activities. 


11. The teacher has a “com- 
pelled" relationship. Children are 
required to be there. 


12. The teacher deals with chil- 
dren, the majority of whose ad- 


justments are happy and satisfy- 
ing. 


15. The teacher is much con- 
cerned with the day-to-day 


growth of pupils and with their 
general development. 


14. The skillful teacher tries to 
develop many abilities which in- 
crease her instructional effective- 
ness. 
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factors relating to a problem. The 
results are used for problem-solv- 
ing (therapeutic) purposes. 

9. The counselor has no tools 
which are used with all the coun- 
selees. She must first help the 
counselee discover problems and 
their causes and then the individ- 
ually appropriate sources of assist- 
ance. 

10. The counselor needs informa- 
tion not frequently used by teach- 
ers: information about occupa- 
tions, training institutions, col- 
leges, apprenticeship programs, 
community occupational oppor- 
tunities, placement, referral re- 
Sources, social service agencies, 
diagnostic and clinical instru- 
ments. 

11. The most effective counseling 
comes from a voluntary associa- 
ation. The counselee must want 
help and must feel that the coun- 
selor can be helpful. 

12. The counselor’s clients are 
disturbed by frustrations. They 
are often characterized by emo- 
tional tensions, previous disap- 
pointments, and lack of confi- 
dence. 

13. The counselor is concerned 
with the counselee's immediate 
problems and choices, but she 1$ 
also interested in helping the 
counselee develop workable long- 
term plans. 

14. The skillful counselor tries to 
develop many of the abilities 
used by a wide variety of highly 
technical specialists: psychiatrist, 
clinical psychologist, test tech- 
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nicians, occupational information 
specialists, social workers, visiting 
teachers, juvenile delinquency 
workers, placement officers, etc. 


Recitation teacher and home-room teacher. On the elemen- 
tary level, the regular grade teacher usually devotes the first 
twenty to thirty minutes of the daily session to what is commonly 
called the “opening exercises.” In the junior or senior high school, 


the classroom teacher is 
the functions of 


in the same person, whether in th 


the home room. 
In some high schools, 


that the home-room sponsor tea 
field. This plan affords the teacher an oppor- 


J] acquainted with this group of young 
e group through their first and 
school, as both their recitation teacher and 


his particular subject 
tunity to become we 
people, especially if 
second years in the 
their home-room counselor. 
Excellent guidance relation: 
counselor meet as near, 
minimum of teacher coercion 
conditions can be established 
classroom and in the h 
The following are suggestiv 
tions of the home-room tea 
they are organize 


Tue Howr-Roow TEACHERS 
1. Have helpful, friendly personal 
interest in each pupil. 

2. Orient pupils in sc 
and routine. 

3. Give guidance 
development and in extracu 
lar activities. 

4. Give guidanc 
and community 


hool life 


in character 
rricu- 


e in school, home; 


citizenship. 


he carries th 


ome room 


d in Baltimore. 


also the sponsor of a home room. Hence 
guidance and those of teaching are combined 


e recitation classroom or in 


the teaching schedules are so arranged 


ches his home-room group in 


ships are obtained when pupil and 
ly as possible on an equal footing with a 
or authoritative influence. These 
more easily by the teacher in the 
than by the counselor specialist. 
e comparisons of the guidance func- 
cher and the recitation teacher as 


Tur SUBJECT TEACHERS 


1. Stress occupational informa- 
tion related to the subject taught. 
2. Arouse interests and develop 
right attitudes. 

3. Discover pupils who are below 
standard in a subject and give 
remedial help. 

4. Report to the counselor pupils 
who have outstanding individual 
abilities or disabilities in any 
subject. 
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5. Give guidance in health and 
recreation. 


6. Give guidance in the develop- 
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5. Supply information upon re- 
quest to the counselor on a pupil's 
standing in a subject. 

6. Study the records of classes and 


ment of personality. adapt teaching methods to their 


needs and abilities. 


7. Rate pupils on character traits 7. Rate pupils on character traits. 


and summarize those given by 
subject teachers. 
8. Refer welfare cases to the 


8. Attend conferences on the prob- 
proper agency in the school. 


lems of individual pupils or groups 
of pupils. 

9. Co-operate with counselor and 
home-room teachers. 


9. Report to the counselor pupils 
needing special study. 

10. Attend conferences on the 
problems of individual pupils or 
groups of pupils. 

11. Keep records, reports, and 
attendance. 


12. Co-operate with counselor 
and subject teacher. 


Teacher self-evaluation. The classroom teacher can profit by 
examining himself concerning his success in meeting his responsi- 
bilities as he studies his pupils, adapts his curriculum material 
and teaching procedures to the differing abilities of his pupils, 
attempts to prevent the development of adjustment problems, 
and utilizes whatever facilities are available in his school. The 


following questionnaire covering these areas was constructed for 
use in Michigan: 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM ! 
Your teaching field 


Please place the correct number in front of each of the following 
items: 


3. Very much 2. Much 1. Somewhat 


I. Am I acquainted with each of the pupils in each of my classes? 
(  ) A. Do I know his intelligence rating (academic ability)? 
1 From Organization and Adminis: 


tration of Guidance Services, by C. E. Erickson and 
G. E. Smith. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


0. None 


- Am I consti 
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. Do I know his reading abilit u 
y as measured ize 
wars red by standardized 
Am I acquainted with most of the important details of his 


past academic work? 
Am I acquainted with his parents and his home situation? 


Am I acquainted with the results of other tests he has taken? 
Am I acquainted with his own plans for his continued seii 


— YS 
w 


— w w 
"HEU Q 


tion? 
Am I acquainted with his vocational plans? 
Am I acquainted with the pupils educational goals (his own 
educational purposes)? 
Am I acquainted with his likes and dislikes? 
Am I acquainted with the condition of his health? 
Am I acquainted with his abilities and his weaknesses? 
Am I acquainted with his problems and frustrations? 
Am I acquainted with his social relationships — his friend- 
ships — his group contacts? 
Do I know how he spends his leisure time? 
Do I know about his study habits and study conditions? 
Do I know about the unusual experiences he has had? 
. Do I know what other teachers think about him? 
Have I helped him become acquainted with each other pupil? 


Rutty: xR 
Za 


FPOWOZ Erfnaoagc 


————— 


antly reorganizing my subject and my teaching in view of what I 


know about my pupils? 


) A. Am I selecting su 
and abilities of my pupils? 
) B. Am I permitting pupils to participate in the selection of 


course content and the materials to be used? 
Am I attempting to find many applications to the life prob- 
Jems and experiences of pupils? 
) D. AmI reorganizing my subject because of information I gather 
about home and community conditions? 
) E. AmI permitting a great deal of choice and flexibility so that 
each pupil can find his most worth-while activities? 
) F. Am I assisting pupils to develop the “how-to-study” tech- 
niques necessary in my field? 
G. Am I using the educational resources of the community as a 
part of my class content? 
) H. Am I making my assignments clearly? 
) I. Do I help pupils clearly understand the purposes and values 


of my subject? 


bject content in terms of the needs, interests, 


lG 
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( ) J. Do I commend pupils for work well done and for serious 
effort? 

( ) K. Am I giving my pupils as much information as possible about 
the world of work? 

( ) L. Am I learning a job skill (other than teaching) so that I can 
be better informed about the working world? 


IIL Am I using my subject to provide special services to each pupil? 

( ) A. Am I including as much vocational information in my sub- 
ject as possible? 

( ) B. Am I suggesting the vocational possibilities resulting from a 
study of my subject field? 

(  ) C. Am I using my subject as a means for teaching good health 
habits? 

(  ) D. Am I encouraging each pupil to develop his unique interests 
and abilities through my subject? 

( ) E. Do I try to solve as many pupil problems as possible through 

my subject? 

( ) F. Am I helping each pupil develop more productive social 
relationships and personal friendships? 

( ) G. Am IL using my subject to help pupils with problems that they 
face out of school (grooming, etiquette, poise, ability to write 
letters of application, etc.)? 

( ) H. Am I helping pupils select the courses they should take in my 
subject area? 

( ) L Do I assist pupils to select their extracurricular activities? 

( ) J. Do I use my subject as an opportunity for pupils to learn to 
make more intelligent decisions? 


( ) K. Am I using the extracurricular activities to further pupil 
development? 


Ei 


IV. Am I attempting to prevent difficulties from developing? 

( ) A. Am I trying to find pupils who are unhappy? 

( ) B. Am I looking for pupils whose attendance record indicates 
difficulties worthy of further study? 

( ) C. Am I attempting to find out more about pupils who are 
always late with their work? 

(  ) D. Am I trying to locate pupils with evident lack of interest in 
the class? 

( ) E. Am I trying to find pupils whose physical conditions may 
handicap their school work? 


( ) F. Am I locating pupils who seldom or never succeed in their 
subjects? 
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C JEG Am I locating pupils whose home conditions militate against 
their success in school? 

( )H. Am I locating pupils in danger of leaving school before 
graduation? 

( ) LAmI locating those quiet pupils who need encouragement 
and social development? 

() J. Am I finding some activities that the less capable pupils can 
carry on successfully? 

( )K. AmI locating those pupils whose problems arise out of per- 
sonal handicaps (physical defects, poor clothing, foreign 
tongue, etc.)? 

( ) L. Am I locating the more able pupils who are not working up 
to their abilities? 

( )M. DoIshowa personal interest in any pupil who is in trouble? 

( N. Do I try to help other teachers better understand some of the 

well acquainted? 


pupils with whom I am 
d help the pupils handicapped be- 


(. ) O. Am I trying to locate an 
cause of poor reading ability? 


A. Do I frequently use the school records? 
B. Do I confer with other teac 


to help? 
. Do I try to get acquainte 


V. Do I use the guidance resources that are available? 
) 
) hers about pupils I am attempting 


( 
( 


d with all the parents of my home- 


( ya 
room group? 
( ) D. Do I try to find better explanations for pupil behavior? 
( ) E. Have I read materials on guidance and child understanding 
: recently? 
( ) F. Have I encouraged other teachers and my principal to de- 
ices in our school? 


F 
velop better guidance pract 
(  ) G. Do I make any case studies of my pupils? 
( ) H. Do I feel free to ask the counselor for help? 

Guidance and teaching efficiency. An inadequately trained 
teacher may believe that his teaching effectiveness will suffer if 
he participates in the activities of a guidance program. The well- 
prepared teacher, however, realizes that guidance is inherent in 

ing is not an extra burden for the 


effective teaching. Counsel 
teacher; it is the essence of his work as he moves toward the 


goal of rendering as much service as possible. Large classes 
taught for one term only represent a real challenge if he attempts 
to engage in the individual guidance that should be given. A 
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great deal of energy is required to check necessary records and 
to study each learner as thoroughly as he should be studied for 
best guidance results. 

Physical and mental health guidance. Teachers should know 
the health status of the learners with whom they work. They 
should know what to do with ill or ailing learners or with those 
who show signs of physical defect. Both physical health and mental 
health are basic to the development of satisfactory habits of 
living. 

Teachers should provide an emotional climate in their class- 
rooms that is conducive to good mental health. They should be 
aware of the fact that behavior difficulties of learners are the 
logical outcomes of specific experiences in present and/or carlicr 
situations. They should be alert to symptoms of maladjustment 
and should realize that displayed symptoms may be indicative 
of serious and deep-rooted difficulties. At the same time, they 
should make certain that neither their own behavior nor the 
classroom atmosphere is the cause of any emotionally disturbed 
condition exhibited by any of their pupils. Classroom teachers 
have it within their power to make school living happy for their 
pupils. > 

Helping learner adjustment. The classroom teacher has an 
opportunity to assist in the adjustment of individuals both in 
school and out of school. By consulting pupil-progress folders, 
the teacher can learn much about the potentialities and achieve- 
ments of his pupils. From time to time, the teacher also can'add 
to the folder pertinent anecdotal reports which result from his 
observation of the pupils. 

Sometimes a maladjustment shows itself only in the classroom 
ofa particular teacher. As was said carlier, this teacher should 
check himself and his behavior to find the m of this conflict. 
The overt behavior in the classroom often can be dealt with in 
the immediate situation, since it is born in that environment an 
may not appear in another. It is extremely important that whe? 
discipline problems arise, as they do in every classroom, the 
teacher first study his own behavior and his procedures to se¢ 
if he has done something to invite the trouble. If his conscience 


is clear in this matter, he then should s in- 
i ion i A eek h dmin: 
istration if he needs it. ek help from the a 
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There are other and often more severe problems of pupil 
adjustment which may be unnoticed or disregarded by the 
teacher. The shy and timid child, the introverted individual, or 
the individual whose imagination carries him into fantasy may 
be more seriously maladjusted than those individuals who con- 
stantly seem to be trouble-makers. Sound training in mental 
hygiene should be a must for every teacher, since the core of 
guidance lies not only in recognizing the presence of maladjust- 
ment and its cause but also in taking measures to prevent it or 
to cure it. The teacher himself may need the guidance of those 
who have specific training and experience. 

The teacher, in school and out. As onc considers the qualities 
to be possessed by the good teacher, he may decide that the 
requirements call for a kind of superman. This would be a false 
conclusion. A good teacher is not a coldly objective, automatic 
machine but a warm human being, who possesses interests and 
ambitions common to all. His own experiences, however, should 
have helped him to understand better the hopes and fears and 
the interests and ambitions of his pupils. 

Some older teachers seem to be almost oblivious of any world 
except the classrooms which they rule with an iron hand. Many 
of these teachers began their careers with a spirit of lively enthu- 
siasm for teaching and a determination to do all in their power 
for their pupils. Unfortunately, large classes, overcrowded cur- 
riculums, and unhygienic teaching conditions have gradually 


developed in many teachers a rigid adherence to duty which has 
rsonable qualities that characterize the 


robbed them of those pe ties 
truly successful teacher. Important as it is that the teacher be 
conscientious in the exercise of his teaching responsibilities, he 
must not lose sight of other aspects of living. 

d or unmarried, he should expe- 


Whether a teacher is marrie pe 
rience normal home relations; he should have friends and partici- 


pate with them in wholesome and recreative leisure-time activ- 
ities. He should be active in community affairs. He should E A 
allow himself to become careless about his dress and grooming. 
He must remember he is a person as well as a teacher. Young 
people and fellow colleagues recall the kind of person he is long 
after they have forgotten what he taught. For the helpful, co- 
operative teacher, this fact constitutes one of the joys of teaching. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Interpret the function of teaching. 

. Illustrate the qualities of a good teacher. 

. Enumerate the qualities of personality you believe make for effec- 
tive teaching. Recall a teacher who meets your description, and 
report one experience to prove it. 

4. What should be the relationship between teacher and learners? 

5. Demonstrate that a teacher needs abilities and qualities beyond 
knowledge of subject matter. 

6. In what ways can the teacher learn about his pupils? 

7. Compare the guidance responsibilities of the home-room teacher 
and the classroom teacher. 

8. Check yourself on the self-rating questionnaire for teachers (pages 
206-209). 

9. Why should teacher guidance increase teacher efficiency rather 
than interfere with it? ] 

10. Describe the kind of mental hygiene course that should be taken by 

every teacher. 

11. Describe situations in which the teacher has been able to assist 

learner adjustment. 


Describe the out-of-school activities engaged in by a teacher whom 
you respect and admire, 


[CN 


12. 


PART III 


GUIDANCE IN ACTION 


13 


GUIDANCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


| Mm constantly Stress 
the fact that one's attitudes toward himself and others, his behav- 
ior habits of work and play, and his emotional controls or lack 
of them have their roots in his early childhood experiences. 
What he learns in the home during his first five years, supple- 
mented by the outcomes of activities engaged in during his years 
of attendance at nursery school and kindergarten, constitutes 
the basis for future learning and adjustment. Hence the respon- 
sibility of parents and nursery school teachers for the guidance 


of the young child is great. 


THE RESPONSIBILI TIES OF PARENTS 


What the newborn baby inherits biologically and environ- 
mentally constitutes the foundation upon which is built the 
capacities, potentialities, and experiences that later comprise 
his life pattern. The child of healthy, emotionally stable, able 
parents who is born into a well-organized, happy home has 
made, a good start. The habits of thinking and the modes of 
behavior he displays later are the outcomes of the kind and 
amount of guidance he receives during his early formative 


years. 

Health and physical fitness. Adult attitudes toward the care 
of the body often have their beginnings in attitudes developed 
during the early years. The mother, especially, is responsible for 
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guiding her child in such matters as eating the proper food, 
going to bed according to a healthful schedule, and developing 
simple cleanliness habits. 

Play activities. During his young childhood, the child's play 
activities constitute an important mode of development. Toys 
should be chosen carefully so that they are suited to the little one's 
stage of muscular development. At first he should be provided 
with large blocks, large soft balls, Teddy bears or other woolly 
animals, and soft dolls. Gradually, smaller toys become desirable. 

The young child manipulates and throws his toys in what may 
seem to be an aimless fashion. Actually he is investigating and 
manipulating, thus developing his larger muscles. Later, he 
wants to construct, to scribble, and to create. At first he prefers 
to play alone; the presence of other children may be unnoticed 
by him. Later, he likes to play in the presence of others of his 
own age. This attitude gradually changes to that of wanting to 
play with other children. 

The child’s play should be supervised indirectly by adults and 
appropriate toys provided. These should be simple and inexpen- 
sive. Moreover, only a few toys should be made available to him 
at any one time, so that he can learn to know them and develop 
a personal fecling for them. When the child appears to have out- 
grown interest in some of his toys, others can be substituted for 
them. 

Occasionally an adult may play with the youngster, but this 
should not be often lest the child become too dependent upon 
adult motivation of the play activity. By the time a child reaches 
the age of two, he becomes very much interested in any objects 
around the house that are small enough to handle. Nothing is 
safe from his active little fingers — bric-a-brac, mother’s pots 
and pans, in fact anything that can be picked up and moved or 
that makes a delightful noise. The home which contains an 
active, curious young person should be furnished simply, and 
interesting and appropriate toys should be provided for him in 
order that he is not tempted to explore and to experiment with 
the verboten. 'The mother's nerves and the child's emotional state 

will be in better condition if parents use foresight instead of hind- 
sight in satisfying a child's play tendencies. 

Another friction-reducer is to train the child to take care of 
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his toys and other precious belongings. He is fortunate if a play- 
room and a play yard can be provided for him not too far 
removed from the center of family activity. If that is not possible, 
he should have a bureau drawer or a box into which he is 
expected to put his toys after he has finished playing with them. 
The putting away and taking out of toys can become part of 
the fun of playing with them. 

Youngsters like to imitate what they see their elders do. Play- 
ing house or playing store either with real or imaginary play- 
mates is most satisfying to the three- to five-year-olds. This inter- 
est can be guided into having the small child take on simple 
household chores, to his great delight. Helping mother to dust or 
to dry the silverware or handing small articles to father as the 
latter does little repair jobs around the house are thrilling expe- 
riences, if the parent is patient and understanding enough to 
realize that little fingers sometimes drop things and that imma- 
ture minds cannot always comprehend adult-given directions. 

Mental development. A normal child's continuous questions 
grow out of his rapidly increasing interest in and concern about 
all the new and intriguing aspects of things about him. He needs 
to be guided toward a correct appreciation of himself and his 
environment. Hence adults should treat with respect a young 
child's urge to know and to understand. He should not be 
laughed at, teased, or ignored. Fortunately, the child often is 
more interested in asking questions than in receiving answers. 
He is exploring and he may have the answer at least partially, 
but he wants to find out what the adult will do about his ques- 


tions. Long detailed answers are not necessary or desirable. A 
given with an attitude of sincerity and 


Short, simple answer "FRE $ Hw 
interest and with a smile usually is quite sufficient and satisfying 
ps out. And so it goes! Under patient 


until a new question po go 
adult serit the youngster can make his little world part of 


his mental life. 3 town 

There is one parent attitude that is born of too great pride in 
childish accomplishment. It is easy for parents to believe that 
their child is superior to other children. They encourage the 
exhibition ofA particular form of behavior which to them seems 
unusual or “cute.” The child is taught by patient and ambitious 
parents to recite a “piece,” to draw a picture, to strum on the 
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piano, or to master a simple acrobatic stunt or dance step. Then 
the child's **wonderful" feat is placed on exhibition for the actual 
or simulated admiration of friends and acquaintances. Some- 
times the child gives evidence of more sense than his parents by 
refusing to perform. Embarrassed parents then may attempt to 
explain his refusal on the basis of shyness or stubbornness, which 
intensifies an already emotion-charged situation. 

Guiding the child's emotions. The baby experiences emo- 
tions, but during the first years they are diffused and do not follow 
the definite patterns of emotionalized behavior displayed later. 
The baby responds to warmth and loving care. He achieves 
security in his mother's arms, in the taking of food, in comfortable 
sleeping conditions, and in the manipulation of his favorite toys. 
Loud noises, sudden changes, or other strange conditions disturb 
him. He responds emotionally to the facial expressions of elders. 
A smile calls forth cooing and smiling. A frown accompanied by 
sharpness of voice will bring about crying or other evidences of 
what might be termed fear. Physical restraint, such as holding 
a child's hands or feet, will result in active responses aimed at 
escaping from the unpleasant situation. 

As the child grows older, his emotionalized behavior takes on 
a more definite pattern of response. He wants attention and love 
He is not naturally afraid of the dark, of policemen, or of the 
“bogey man" who will jump out of dark closets and grab him. 
These fears are engendered in the child if parents use them as 
threats of punishment for childish misdeeds. Calm, emotionally 
controlled parents usually train a child to be unafraid unless an 
unforeseen and disturbing situation acts as a shock to his sensitive 
nervous and glandular system. 

Since a child craves attention, he may experience jealousy if 
another child receives some of the attention he believes should 
be given to him. Parents are faced with this difficulty especially 
when a new baby is born into the family which already has 4 
little three-year-old or older child who up to this time has 
received the complete attention of his parents. Unless the parents 
have prepared the child for our new little brother or sister, the 
older child may display jealousy of the intruder by a return to 4 
state of babylike dependence. Suddenly, he may need to be fed, 
to be put to bed, and to have his clothes put on or taken off by 
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adults — all of which activities he had learned for the most part 
to do for himself. 

Adult example is a great motivator of the child's emotional 
attitudes. Bickering between parents, quarreling, and undeserved 
or unreasonable punishment are extremely disturbing to the 
youngster and may lay the foundation for future emotional mal- 
adjustment. Calm, reasonable, and emotionally adjusted behav- 
ior and attitudes on the part of parents and other members of 
ent factors of the family guidance program that 


the family are pot 
l stability in the young child. 


is aimed at developing emotiona 

A child must be led to recognize his strengths and his weaknesses. 
He should be given opportunities for the development of his assets and 
the readjustment of his failings. He should be guided toward a gradually 
increasing power of doing things for himself and of making his own 
decisions. Furthermore, he not only must begin early to learn to fight 
his own battles in situations involving relations with his peers, but he 
also must be taught to live agreeably and tolerantly with other people. 
The pampered, overprotected, and emotionally uncontrolled child 
becomes an emotionally maladjusted adult who is justified in blaming 
his parents for their inability or unwillingness to train him in habits of 
self-reliance and emotional stability. 

Guidance toward home and social adjustment. A program 
of guidance will fail to inculcate desirable permanent attitudes 
in the individual unless he is guided toward developing those 
character traits that will enable him to recognize authority, to 
co-operate with others, and gradually to transfer complete con- 
cern with self and the satisfaction of personal wants character- 
istic of the very young child to interest in the welfare of others. 

Perhaps one of the weaknesses of the present educational pat- 
tern lies in the fact that some parents and teachers seem to fear 
that exacting obedience from a child may result in his experienc- 
ing a feeling of frustration, emotional disturbance, or mental 
conflict. An adult attitude of this kind is most unfortunate. Rare 
is the person who never needs to obey the rules and regulations 
established for general safety and welfare or who can live his 
life without consideration for the rights and interests of his asso- 
ciates. Personality traits and social attitudes developed in the 


iene in School and Home 
ll Book Company- 


by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. 


1 From. Mental Hygien 
Courtesy of McGraw-Hi 
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i early years of his life exercise a tremendous 
eene abel habitual pattern of behavior the individual 
displays in his later relations with other people. . "— 

A child must learn to obey reasonable commands amus u E 
motionally by his parents. It should be within a child's I. 
conform to expected forms of behavior. Parentally expressed a : 
or orders should be few in number and should be formulate “ta 
simple language which the child can comprehend. Also, t 
child should understand the reason for the expected eas id 
Adults need to be definite in their demands that a certain specific 
form of conduct be exhibited by the child. A general pne 
such as “Behave yourself!? could be answered by the child, i 
he had a mature understanding of what constitutes behavior and 
dared to give expression to his knowledge, by “I am behaving 
myself, Everything I do is part of my behavior!” 

“Be good!” is another vague generalization. What may o 
stitute goodness for the parent may be very different from a child s 
interpretation of the term. Hence guidance of child behavior 
should be specific in terms of the situation, should be compre- 
hended by the child, should appear reasonable to him, and should 
be possible of execution. Parents must be consistent in their 


attitude toward behavior as desirable or undesirable, Tiredness, 
frayed nerves, or preoccu 


covers early th 
step” on some Occasions and “ 


s R d 
» parents cannot exhibit personal whims an 
inconsistencies in th 
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ment. To a child such punishment may seem to be dispropor- 
tionate to the seriousness of the offense. 

The child needs to be taught the value of honesty. The *'tall 
stories? of the imaginative young child should not be a source 
of amusement to adults nor be interpreted by them as a sign 
that “he is a born liar." However, the child should be guided 
toward a realization of the truth. Even if one cat in the back 
yard is making enough noise for a hundred cats, there still is 
only one very vocal cat there. 

If parents expect a young child to tell the truth and to be 
sincere and honest in his attitude, they themselves must set the 
example. A child learns more from example than he does by 
precept. Moreover, the recognition by a young person that what 
his elders say often is at variance with what they do causes him 
to experience difficulty in knowing just what his own attitude 
should be. Expediency rather than personal conviction concern- 
ing his own course of action may come to influence his relation- 
ships with his associates. 

After babyhood days, a child needs the companionship of 
his own age. He must be guided toward an under- 
standing of his rights and responsibilities in these early social 
relations. Co-operation with others, as exemplified in family 
attitudes, now are carried over into situations that include little 
boys and girls outside the home. Indirect but watchful parental 
supervision of play activities, of toy-sharing, and of general 
aspects of social behavior aid the child to develop co-operative 


Social attitudes. 


F ONS OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND THE 
ss KINDERGARTEN 


children of 


Attitude and behavior guidance in the nursery school should 
serve as a supplement to, not a substitute for, parental guidance 
in the home. The kindergarten has become a definite step in the 
American educational ladder. The nursery school still is accepted 

le as constituting a necessary begin- 


I ially by school peop : : 
"xa uc i dividual's school experiences. A few public school 


Systems include nursery school education, but most nursery 
schools are privately administered tuition schools. 
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Objectives of nursery school and kindergarten. The nursery 
school or the kindergarten is not a place in which a child spends 
many hours each day doing as he pleases. If the functions which 
the school is supposed to achieve are to be met successfully, the 
program of child experiences must be organized in terms of 
specific objectives which serve as the basis of whatever transpires 
during the school day and year. These aims or objectives should 
result in the guidance of the child toward: 

1. The development of simple health habits and concern for 
physical needs. 

2. The improvement of language patterns for the expression 
of ideas in simple, correct speech. 

5. The continued development of interest in the enlarging 
environment and the ability to think independently within 
the limits of his degree of maturity. 

4. The achievement of emotional control and desirable social 
attitudes in relation to adults and other children. 

5. A growing appreciation of beauty in form, color, and line. 

The daily nursery school program. Except as a nursery 

school serves as an all-day refuge for the young children of work- 
ing mothers, the daily session, either morning or afternoon, is 
about three hours in length. In a quiet, pleasant environment, 
teacher-guided activities follow a definite daily schedule which 
affords opportunities for the development of basic skills and atti- 
tudes. These include the primary eating skills, caring for toilet 
needs, toy manipulation, and the playing of appropriate games 
in a social situation. Individual interests and abilities are afforded 
opportunities to develop under the indirect or direct supervision 
of well-trained teachers. The child learns how to become socially 
co-operative. 
The success of nursery school and kindergarten guidance in 
personality development depends to a great extent upon the 
personal qualities possessed by the teacher and the amount and 
kind of co-operation she receives from Parents. 


The teachers in the nursery school and kindergarten should be emo- 
tionally able to accept the child's dependence upon them and to become 
parent substitutes in giving to the children a sense of security and de- 
monstrations of affection. This is especially necessar 


y at the beginning 
of the semester. A child can be rushed into bein 


g “self-reliant” too 
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rapidly, just as the attempt can be made to keep him a baby too long. 
Children of this age usually have one friend and sometimes two with 
whom they are identified, usually for short periods. Sometimes they 
have an imaginary constant companion. A kindergarten boy once had 
that experience and reported it to his parents daily. He was fond of a 
little girl who did not attend the kindergarten, yet he told his parents 
each evening that he played with his friend; he reported fully upon 
what they did and what they said in their play. Later the parents dis- 
covered that the girl never attended the school. 


Value to parents. Many parents still regard nursery schools 
and kindergartens as substitutes for homes that fail to meet the 
needs of young children. These parents feel that sending their 
child “to school” before the age of six would be an admission of 
their inability to provide in the home the kind of environment 
and the amount of guidance which are due him. This is a mis- 
conception of the purpose of this early form of education and 
guidance. As the child begins to develop a social awareness, he 
needs to experience associations with a larger and more diverse 
social group than can be offered even in a pleasant home environ- 
ment that includes other children and the children of neighbors. 
He needs the guidance of adults who are trained especially to 
provide him with opportunities to engage in organized social 
activities. 

Furthermore, even the most conscientious and understanding 
of mothers should have a few hours of respite from concern with 
the child’s welfare. Other home duties and relaxing activities 
can be engaged in by the mother, with the realization that her 
child as well as herself is benefiting from a short daily period 
of separation. Also, sooner or later, a mother must learn that 
she cannot continue to be the chief source of satisfaction for a 
child, The earlier this weaning process begins, the less painful 
it will be for the child and the mother, especially the latter. 

Another benefit that accrues to parents as the result of their 
child’s attendance in a nursery school or a kindergarten is the 
training in child guidance the parents themselves receive. Most 
of these schools hold weekly parents’ discussion meetings at which 
problems of child guidance, both general and specific, are con- 


rriman: Child Psychology, P- 227. Copyright 1941 by The Mac- 
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sidered by the teacher and the parents. In addition, it is the prac- 
tice in some schools to invite or to require the mothers of the 
children to visit the school periodically while it is in session and 
learn at first hand how the various problems of young child 
behavior can or should be treated. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


e 


- Defend the thesis that the educational experiences of the young 

child are pre-eminently guidance activities. 

2. Formulate five suggestions concerning the maintenance of the 
health and physical fitness of a young child which you, as a physi- 
cian, would make to the parents of the child. 

3. State your opinion concerning the advisability of allowing a child 
who will not eat his food to miss a meal or two. 

Why should a young child eat his meals before his elders eat theirs? 

. Cite examples of young children of your acquaintance who expe- 

rience eating or sleeping difficulties, What could be done for these 
children? 

. Find out what are some of the causes of e 

think it should be treated? 

- At what age and under what conditions should a child begin to 

nliness and clothing? 

y department in a Store in which toys are 

arranged according to age levels. List at least five types of toys 

that are offered for each level. 
9. Repeat the 
books. 

10. Should a parent eve: 

why not? 

11. Trace the pattern of a child’ 

12. What was your greatest fea: 

develop? 

13. Enumerate mistakes tha 

of a child’s social experiences, 

14. Asa young child, were you expected t 

If so, what did you do about them? 

15. Cite examples of dishonest adult Practice: 


child’s attitude toward the value of honest: 


“a 
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procedure outlined in question 8 for children’s story 
T refuse to answer a child's questions? Why or 


s emotional development. 
T as à child? What caused this fear to 


t even a good parent can make in the area 
0 obey unreasonable requests? 


s that may influence a 
y. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


"Does is some merit in objec- 
tions raised concerning the inclusion in the elementary school 
of a formal program of guidance. The elementary school child 
lies between almost complete dependence upon elders for his 
care and well-being and adolescent strivings toward the achieve- 
ment of almost complete independence from adult domination 
and authority. In terms of what he has been and what he hopes 
to be, therefore, the elementary school child needs guidance — 
both indirect and direct — so that through the relatively placid 
years of middle childhood he is helped to develop those funda- 
mental attitudes, skills, and knowledges which will enable him 
to enter the adolescent years with a minimum of storm and stress. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPIL 


ife of the child between the ages of six to twelve 
itutes a period of educational experiences 
under the leadership of a relatively small number of teachers. 
For at least the first six years, he meets each teacher every day, 
all day, for a period of five months or a year. Much of the guid- 
ance the elementary school child needs and receives can be 
experienced indirectly as he engages in classroom and school 
activities with his teacher and "cd pupils. 


The school 1 
or fourteen years const 
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The life pattern of the child. The less awareness an elemen- 
tary school child has of the existence of problems of adjustment 
or of himself as constituting a “problem,” the better his adjust- 
ment is likely to be. The average elementary school pupil is a 
happy child. School and school activities constitute the major 
part of his interest, and they demand much of his attention dur- 
ing the school year. As he works and plays with other school 
children, he is concerned with a great many new and stimulating 
elements in his expanding environment. These elements bring 
joy to his heart in spite of occasional setbacks or thwartings of 
childish enthusiasms. 

Attitudes and activities of the child. The child is willing to 
accept everyone as a friend unless or until he discovers that his 
faith in human integrity has been misplaced. Although the child 
is friendly in his attitudes toward adults, a growing boy — and 
to a lesser degree a girl — becomes less and less demonstrative 
in his expressions of regard for them and dislikes too great show 
of affection toward him on the part of an adult. He may be em- 
barrassed by or resent the good-night kiss and hug that he wel- 
comed or sought earlier. This is also the period of strong loyalty 
to one's pals. 

The child's enthusiasm and interest can be aroused easily. If 
his early childhood experiences were favorable, he knows little 


or no fear. He is willing to experiment. He can be motivated to 
throw himself wholeheartedly into the exec 
that excites his interest. 

The elementary school child usuall 
and craves activity. He ma 
“do’s and don’t’s” 
He forgives and fo 
jump, to shout. 


ution of a project 


The little boy, and sometimes the 
creative activity in al 
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boy who spent several weeks in the home of his aunt and uncle 
was intrigued with the sight of empty cereal boxes. He made 
certain that his aunt gave him each box as it was emptied. Since 
the family used a variety of cereals, he suggested that one kind 
could be mixed with another, so that he could add to his stock 
more quickly. When he was asked what he intended to do with 
the boxes, the answer was, “I just don’t know. Im thinking. 
You know, you can make lots of things out of boxes.? When the 
boy returned home, however, he left behind him the dozen or 
more boxes. He regretted that he had been so busy that he had 
not gotten to them (he really had many spare hours), was sorry 
that he could not take them with him, and supposed that his 
uncle and aunt would not be willing to keep them for him until 
his next visit. They did not; neither did he remember to ask 
about them when he came back after a period of about three 
months. 

Collecting tendencies. During this age period, the boy or 
girl is an avid collector of all kinds of articles. A boy's pockets 
and a girl's bureau drawer contain many prized possessions, 
each of which has a special value or association. A boy guards 
carefully — although he delights in showing them to his pals — 
such things as bits of string; pebbles; fish hooks; pieces of broken 
gadgets; campaign, school, or club buttons; screws; nails; pocket 
knives; broken or unbroken toy guns; and similar articles that 
he has picked up here and there. The girl may cherish greeting 
cards and letters (especially from beloved adults); bits of ribbon; 
pictures; dolls and other small toys and picture books reminiscent 
of her early childhood; a first tooth; school reports and test 
papers for which she received commendation from her teachers; 
and some articles similar to those that are prized by boys. 

boy to hoard her treasures through 


A girl is more likely than a 
adolescent years. A young girl who recently was married went 
to live a long distance from her girlhood home. Before she left 


her home she decided to clear out all the “junk” she had ac- 
cumulated during the years. A trunkful of dolls, a case filled 
with her childhood books, and other mementos of childhood 
all set to be discarded. After hours spent in 
» she finally weakened and salvaged some 


ive up. These were neatly packaged 


experiences were 
“throwing away, 
things she just could not 8 
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and returned to her mother's storeroom for the time when “my 
own little girl may get the fun out of them that I did !? Perhaps 
she really believed what she said, or was this just a bit of ration- 
alization? 

Some men and women never lose their collecting tendency. 
This may lead to the collecting in an organized fashion of un- 
usual or difficult-to-obtain objects, such as first editions. Some- 
times money and time that can ill be afforded are devoted to 
the pursuance of this avocational interest. One woman known 
to the authors is the proud possessor of hundreds of teapots of 
all sizes and from all parts of the country. Another friend has a 
valuable collection of mustache cups! This aspect of collecting 
sometimes provides the person who can afford it a worth-while 
leisure-time activity. A more run-of-the-mill continuation of col- 


lecting habits developed during childhood is illustrated by the 
following amusing story. 


A lady in Minneapolis lost her purse and was forced to itemize the con- 
tents. In addition to ordinary items like wallet, compact, and lipstick, 
her list included a flashlight, an American flag, a miniature portrait of 
her Uncle Sampson, two dinner forks, a doorknob, a ball of twine, an 
empty pepper grinder, a pencil sharpener, a swatch of upholstery 
material, letters from a cousin, and minutes of monthly meetings of a 
women’s club — she had been Secretary two years before.1 


Vocational interests, From one Point of view, vocational in- 


gh. The boy may decide that when he 
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a boy, but they are just as intense as long as they last. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a girl's interest may persist through adolescence and 
finally develop into her selected vocational activity. A girl may 
be moved variously by the urge to become a nurse, a teacher, 
an air stewardess, a famous singer, a dancer, or a motion-picture 
star. As a girl approaches her pre-adolescent years, she may be- 
come intrigued with the thought of marrying a man like her 
father and having “lots and lots of children.” 

The normal and the deviate. The normal inquisitive, energy- 
filled, busy, happy elementary school boys and girls are a joy to 
teach. Even their pranks and occasional misbehaviors add zest 
to the life of the adult who works and plays with them. They are 
diamonds in the rough. They need polishing, but they respond 
cheerfully to whatever treatment is accorded them so long as it 
is fair and reasonable from their point of view. 

Unfortunately, not all young people have inherited healthy 
physical constitutions and potentialities of behavior that can be 
guided toward the development of mentally healthy patterns of 
living. Neither are all little children afforded the kind of homes 
and neighborhood conditions and parental guidance that induce 
the formation of well-adjusted habits of thinking and doing. 

As a result of poor biological inheritance and unfavorable en- 
vironmental conditions, some elementary school children are 
surly, unco-operative, and suspicious, if not actually defiant. 
Sharp knives and real guns *snitched" from older brothers or 
other adults may take the place of toy guns or water pistols in 
the pockets of a ten- Or eleven-year-old boy and may be used 
with determination to hurt if uncontrolled emotions take hold 
of the boy. His chief vocational interest is to become a high-class 
gangster. Likewise, a girl may come to the elementary school 
unprepared for her new school experiences. She may be filled 
with unreasonable fears. She may attempt to cheat or to lie her 
way through school because she has never learned to face situa- 
tions realistically. She lacks the confidence that she can earn 
success in some small way, at least, by putting forth effort and 
allowing her attitudes and conduct to be guided by kindly adults. 

These are the children who are the recipients (not the vic- 
tims, we hope) of whatever teaching and guidance services are 
provided by the elementary schools of America. For many, as 
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was said earlier, guidance will be administered indirectly as part 
of their daily school experiences. For a few, guidance will need 
to be direct and to be administered intelligently and patiently, 
if these children are to be helped to “reform their ways" and to 
become well-adjusted and useful citizens. 


FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Guidance services may be administered indirectly by way of 
curriculum materials in the classroom or directly through par- 
ticipation in some of the many projects and other activities that 
constitute the school program. Help given the child may take 
the form of individual counseling or of therapies administered 
by specialists. In any case, teachers and guidance counselors 
must know what are the needs and the interests of the growing 
child and must make provision for meeting these needs. The kind 
and the extent of these needs and interests differ among children 
even at this early age. 

Entrance into the elementary school may be the cause of last- 
ing emotional disturbance and maladjustment for the child who 
is overprotected in the home and who has had no preparatory 
experiences in nursery school and /or kindergarten. The environ- 
ment of a relatively large school and competition with boys and 
girls brighter than himself may result in a child's failure to 
achieve the degree of success in school work that he and his 
parents desire. This situation may cause the child to become 
discouraged and the parents to feel resentful. Differences be- 
tween the child's home conditions and those of the school and 
the homes of other children also may develop in the young child 


ly, elementary school people 


ance needs of their pupils 
nd conditions to individual 
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According to elementary school leaders of the Los Angeles 
school system: 


The basic needs of growing children can be stated in few words. 
They are: 
1. Assurance that they belong, that they are wanted in their homes, 
in their neighborhoods, in their schools, in their classrooms 
A balanced, plentiful diet 
Sufficient rest to counteract t 
Lessons which they can understand and learn 
Discipline which is just and kindly and which will help them achieve 
the self-discipline which comes with an orderly program of tasks for 
which they feel responsible 
6. Friends, both child and adult 
7. Play time which they can enjoy * 


he multiplied excitements of these times 


wae 


Some of these needs can be met in the schools. Others can be 
achieved only through the co-operative efforts of parents and 
school people. 

The to-be-achieved goals of elementary education have moved 
away from almost complete concern with the three R’s toward 
a greater appreciation of the responsibility of school people to 
provide opportunities for the all-round development of the child 
in the various areas — physical, mental, emotional, social, ethi- 
cal, and, to a lesser extent, vocational conditions and experi- 
ences. In New York City, the following six cardinal objectives 
of elementary education have been formulated by the Council 


of School Superintendents. The guidance implications embodied 


in these objectives are clear. 

ublic elementary school to help every child: 
. To understand and practice desirable social relationships. 

. To discover and develop his own desirable individual aptitudes. 

. To develop the habit of critical thinking. D as 

To appreciate and desire worth-while activities. 

. To gain command of the common integrating knowledge and skills. 
. To develop a sound body and desirable mental attitudes." 


It is the function of the p 


avane 


1 Guid in the Elementar) Schools, A Handbook for Counselors, Principals, and Teachers, 
P. 16 iare Publication No. 439, Office of the Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1948. e 

? Changing Concepts and Practices 1n 
No. 1, p. 10. Board of Education of the 
1945. 


Elementary Education, Curriculum Bulletin 
City of New York, 4942-1943, reprinted 
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As a means of achieving these objectives, the Council recom- 
mends that teachers and administrators incorporate in their 
programs the following suggestions: 


1. Develop more self-discipline, self-confidence, and poise; ability to 
form, express, and defend one's own opinions and to work with 
others; willingness to assume responsibilities. 

2. Develop civic attitudes and understanding of socio-economic 
questions within the child's experience and comprehension. 

3. Develop the habit of critical consideration of problems, people, 
and events, and clear thinking about them. 

4. Discover and cultivate the creative talents of children as expressed 
in fine and practical arts, in writing, music, dancing, dramatics, 
and other forms of aesthetic expression. 

5. Reorganize the procedures of the class and the school to give each 
child continuous experience in the process of democratic living. 

6. Modify the school’s total relation to the child and the organization 
of the child’s entire school day. 


7. Cultivate sympathetic and helpful relationships between parents 


cumulate significant evidences of pupil growth and the realization 


mentary education. 
10. Incorporate in new s 
method as will enabl 


In these statements of the ni 
and objectives of educati 


* Changing Concepts and Practices in Elementary 


Education, Curricul i 
No. 1, pp. 7-8. Board of Education of the City of New York, 1945. T€— 
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GUIDANCE AND THE CURRICULUM 


Curriculum materials. Curriculum materials on the elemen- 
tary level are becoming child-centered instead of subject-cen- 
tered; learning materials are being geared to individual interest 
and ability to master; all aspects of the child's developing per- 
sonality pattern are being taken into account; and learning 
materials are being selected in terms of the individual's needs in 
all areas of his experience. To have constructive and satisfying 
experiences in human relationships, to understand and to utilize 
natural and physical phenomena, and to appreciate and reflect 
in one's own creative activities the literary, artistic, and aesthetic 
aspects of human endeavor — these are the areas of learning 
materials with which many children are being stimulated in the 
elementary school. 

Adjustment to individual needs. The children enrolled in 
more than 170,000 public and private clementary schools in- 
clude young people who represent different national, social, 
and economic backgrounds and who differ widely in their ability 
to comprehend and to master learning materials. Hence cur- 
riculum materials must not only reflect community interest and 
activities and provide learning content of practical value to 
young people, but they also must be geared to the specific needs 
and individual abilities of the learners. Through the utilization 
of guidance techniques, individual background and interest can 
be discovered and individual abilities can be evaluated. On the 
basis of information thus obtained; curricular modifications can 
be made, so that every child can benefit to his maximum capacity 


in those learning areas by which he is stimulated. 
The operation of the new unified elementary curriculum 


makes it possible for the child to recognize the value to himself 
of the learning activities in which he is engaging. They touch his 
life. They stimulate his interest. Arithmetic no longer is just a 
series of examples which one attempts bis do and to get the 
right answer,” if need be from a neighbor’s paper. For example, 
the child works at a project which has practical significance to 
himself, and he needs to compute figures in order to know what 
the next step in the work will be. If his answer is not correct, he 
may be unable to continue his project. The actual computation 
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may be difficult for him, but he wants his results to be accurate 
for his own sake, not because the teacher will give him a low 
grade otherwise. He is willing, perhaps eager, for any help that 
the teacher can give him toward improving his understanding 
of the rules of arithmetic and of applying them correctly. 

This is but one experience of the many that could be presented 
to illustrate the ways in which learning becomes guided learning, 
What is important is the fact that the child is motivated to seek, 
of his own volition, any guidance of his activities that he feels 
he needs. He comes to appreciate the value of help given him 
by others. This form of guidance is aimed at making him more 
rather than less self-directed. He is encouraged to attempt more 
difficult projects because of his success with the present one. As 
a result, he recognizes the fact that when or if he needs help, it 
is available to him. 


THE GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In the elementary school, the classroom teacher is the child’s 
friend and guide. It is the teacher to whom he can take his ques- 
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Parents sometimes are overcautious concerning a child's health. 
In every school there are children who, becoming a little dis- 
couraged because of apparent failure to keep up with their class- 
mates, attempt to withdraw from the unpleasant situation. Some 
adventure-loving youngsters "play hooky” either alone or in 
the company of some of their pals. 

The modern attendance officer is not a truant officer whose 
chief function is to find a recalcitrant child where he should not 
be, grab him by the arm, and drag him back to school. Rather, 
he or she is a trained counselor who is alert to all the possible 
reasons for a child's absenting himself from school. As the officer 
finds the child and brings him back, he attempts, with the co- 
er, to help the child or the parents to mend 
their ways. Some schools are fortunate enough to have on their 
staff a social worker or a visiting teacher as a liaison officer be- 
tween the home and the school who can handle such cases. 


2. Doctor and nurse. Since the care of the health is very impor- 
ementary school period, in most schools the 


eriodic check-ups, in addition to the daily 
morning inspection by the teacher of eyes, nose, mouth, and 
hands, as well as general state of cleanliness. The doctor serves 
on a part-time basis, as does the nurse, unless the school is large 


enough to warrant her full-time service. 
sychiatrist. In a small elementary school, 


3. Psychologist and p 
one of the teachers on the staff who has had special training 
supervises the administration of standardized tests as these are 
s. Larger schools having a compre- 


given by classroom teacher : 
hensive program of testing use the services of a psychologist who 
usually works from the central office of the school system or is 


assigned to a school district. The services of a psychiatrist who 
is employed by the school system or who is a member of a com- 
munity-sponsored guidance clinic should be available to care 
for seriously maladjusted children. | 

4. Community agencies. In many cities and school districts, there 
is a close service relationship between the schools and other com- 
munity organizations, such as welfare agencies, guidance clinics, 
business houses, industrial plants, local government offices, and 
public and private recreational organizations — the department 
of parks, the officials in charge of swimming pools, the Y.M.C.A. 


operation of the teach 


tant during the cl 
children receive p 
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and Y.W.C.A., the 4-H Clubs, and similar agencies. Children 
should be encouraged to develop the habit of using public recre- 
ational facilities. 

Vocational counselor. In 8B schools and, in a few instances, 
GB schools, the staff has a vocational counselor whose function 
it is to help upper-term pupils in their choice of a secondary 
school. 'The vocational counselor works closely with these young 
people as he attempts to discover their vocational potentialities 
and interests and, on the basis of the knowledge gained, advises 
them concerning the school (in a city having more than one 
type) they should attend or the curriculum they should follow. 
Vocational guidance on the elementary level, however, should 
be general rather than specific, except for those children who 
give evidence of mental status so low that they can engage in 
none but a very simple occupation. 

The teacher. On the elementary school level, guidance serv- 
ices center in the teacher. All other guidance personnel do no 
more than supplement what the teacher does in the way of study- 
ing the child, working with him, and in a friendly and under- 
standing fashion motivating him to want to be a co-operative, 
well-adjusted, happy little boy or girl. 

In a conventional school, the teacher’s task may be difficult. 
Large classes and fixed, rigid curriculums and teacher-dominated 
classroom activity combine to bring about a situation in which 
an attempt to complete a syllabus and to 
children leaves little time for in 
must be said that 
teachers in conven 


"discipline? naughty 
dividual guidance. In fairness it 
» in spite of unfavorable conditions, many 
tional schools learn to know their children 


way of both group and individual idance. 
As the children, al oe 


in research or oth erves, encourages, 


y relationship that results is con- 
ducive to successful guidance. Hildreth Says: 

Growth in personal development is inevitable where children live 
and work together with the teacher in a satisfying relationship. Im- 
proved pupil adjustments are insured by an environment that con- 
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tributes to well-balanced growth. In the unified program, the pupils 
gain satisfaction from their own efforts and develop and use their per- 
sonal resources in a well-rounded program of work and play. Their 
impulses are directed toward constructive achievement. 

In giving children a chance to try out their powers, to make choices 
and self-discoveries, to express opinions and to assume responsibilities, 
the unified program instills a sense of worth and well-being which is 
almost impossible to achieve in a repressive school atmosphere. 

The unified program offers many opportunities for informal per- 
sonal contacts between the teacher and individual pupils in-a variety 
of situations which require planning, resourcefulness, initiative, interest, 
titude on the part of the pupil. The children can gain valuable 
socializing experiences through the many close personal contacts they 
have with one another. Teachers may know their pupils intimately, 
for the class is like a household with everyone a member of the family. 


and ap 


SPECIAL ASPECTS OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Although guidance is a continuing process throughout all of 
the elementary school years, there are certain aspects of the 


guidance service that are specific as to time or procedure. 
hool. The child who comes directly from 


Orientation to the sc d 
has many adjustments to make. He is 


the home to the school a à 
entering a new and expanded environment; he is leaving for 


the greater part of the day the security of mother-child attach- 
ment which he may have experienced; his accustomed freedom 
of action is curtailed as with-other, perhaps strange, little boys 
and girls he must conform to school regulations, flexible as these 
may be; he must engage in activities which may be relatively 
difficult for him to master. j 

The shy, overprotected child feels lost; the spoiled, aggressive 
youngster may become resentful. All need mother-love and 
attention. The teacher of first-year children must become a 
mother-substitute who gradually helps them to learn to become 
accustomed to and to enjoy these new experiences. Children 
who have attended nursery schools and kindergartens usually 
do not encounter the same difficulties of adjustment unless the 


1 Gertrude Hildreth, Child Growth Through Education, p. 339. Copyright 1948 by 


The Ronald Press Company- 
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elementary school is in a new building and there is too great a 
gap between pre-school learning activities and those of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Articulation with the next school level. The elementary 
school *senior" has made a place for himself in the school; he 
probably is participating in leadership activities; he is looked 
up to by his younger classmates. To become a “‘freshie” in the 
the next higher school is an experience that is not relished by 
the average pre-adolescent or young adolescent. He must be 
prepared for this experience, as well as guided toward making 
the best choice of secondary school or of the course in it. The 
teacher of the graduating class, assisted by the vocational coun- 
selor (if there is one), should co-operate with the next higher 
school in helping the child make a desirable transition from one 
school to the other. This can be brought about through visits of 
the children to the new school, and of teachers and pupils of the 
secondary school to the elementary school. Brochures, pam- 
phlets, and other printed or mimeographed material describing 
the activities of the new school also are helpful. 

Testing programs. Beginning with the child 
the elementary school and continuing throughout his course, 
well-selected standardized tests and other instruments of meas- 
urement should be administered periodically, These should 
include tests of intelligence and learning readiness, achievement 
tests, and appropriate personality and interest inventories. Re- 
corded teacher observations and the results of these tests serve 
as a basis for guiding the child's learning and adjustment. 

Cumulative records. A carefully and accurately prepared 


ground history, physical and 


s entrance into 


the record. 


Remedial guidance. If a child is ready for school when he 
enters, if curriculum materials and teaching procedures are ad- 
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justed to his abilities, and if long-protracted illness does not 
interfere with his progress, the child should experience no dif- 
ficulties in achieving learning success. This ideal situation may 
hold for the majority of the pupils, but not for all of them. For 
those children who have specific learning difficulties, appropri- 
ate remedial opportunities should be provided whenever they 
are needed, so that the children do not experience gaps in their 
learning or become discouraged by failure to comprehend and 
to achieve success in the next unit of work. 

Out-of-class activities. An increasing number of elementary 
schools are encouraging children to engage in at least some of 
the out-of-class activities that are common to high school life. 
Simple forms of pupil-teacher-school government, interest clubs, 
dramatics, preparation of a school or a class newspaper, the 
keeping of individual logs, and participation in community- 
sponsored projects are some of the out-of-class, or partly in-class 
and partly out-of-class activities that help the elementary school 
child develop a feeling of belonging in his school community. 

Parental co-operation. Close co-operation of the principal 
and the teacher with parents should be and has been achieved 
ry schools. Parent-teacher associations are 
very active, and constructively so, on the elementary school 
level. The home still remains the first factor of influence in the 
life of the child during these age ycars. Monthly parent-teacher 
meetings, informal visits to the school by parents, observation of 
their children's activities during the school day, and parent- 
teacher-child conferences are musts if there is to be all-round 
development of the child in the home and in the school. 

The work of the counselor. If the teacher-pupil load permits, 
several specially trained teachers should act as teacher-coun- 
selors, working co-operatively with class teachers in giving group 


or individual guidance as needed. In the elementary schools of 


Baltimore, Maryland, the guidance services of the sixth-year 


counselor are as outlined below. 


in many elementa 


Group GUIDANCE 


es (once each semester). At this assembly the 


I. Assembly of 6A grad 
eris ucational information with which all pupils 


counselor presents ed 
should be familiar. 
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. Group meetings with parents of 6th grade pupils. 


Visits of pupils to occupational, advanced occupational, or general 
vocational schools 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


. Pupil Interviews 


A. Pupils who can be adjusted in the elementary schools 


i. 


2. 
8. 
4. 


on 


6. 


Pupils on trial 
Pupils who need remedial work 
Pupils who need special schedules 


Pupils who need special programs because of a physical 
handicap 


- Pupils who have physical defects 


Pupils who are maladjusted in the present class and probably 
need a transfer to another regular class 


B. Pupils who can be adjusted in other classes or schools 


1. 
2. 


3. 


C. Pupils who are emotionall 


Shop-center classes 

Physically handicapped classes or schools 

Occupational classes or schools 

The counselor refers pupils 1, 2 (with the principal's per- 
mission) to the Division of Special Education for testing and 
recommendation; pupils 3 (with the Principal’s permission) 
to the Department of Vocational Aptitude Testing for 
approval and placement. 


Y or socially maladjusted are re- 


ferred to the Child Guidance Clinic 


D. Other maladjusted pupils — 
analysis charts and consults wit 
Possible cases, such as: 

1. Pupils of limited mental 


2. 


3, 


4. 
Ds 


E. Pupils in the 6A grade 
next educational step 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Counselor studies the class 
h the principal and teacher for 


ability performing. at below 
grade level 


Pupils of normal me 


ntal ability performing at below grade 
level 


presenting an adjustment problem 
who present some problem as to their 
Pupils of superior ability who should be accelerated 


Pupils who, with profit to themselves, should repeat 
Pupils who should be Promoted to occupational classes 


II. 


III. 


= 


IT. 


TIL 


IV. 


Lk 


. Respons 
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F. Every 5th and 6th grade pupil should be interviewed once 
each year 

G. Pupils in occupational classes with a view to better adjustment 
in this unit or promotion to advanced occupational or general 
vocational schools 

Adult Interviews to Aid in Pupil Adjustment 

Parents at school or at home 

"Teachers 

. Doctors and nurses 

. Attendance officers 

. Visiting teachers 

. Other counselors 

. Administrative officers of the school 

. Directors and supervisors of the school system 

I. Social workers 

The Home Visit 

The counselor visits the home of: 

A. 6A pupils 

B. Pupils who are considered eligible for occupational or advanced 
occupational schools 

C. Pupils with special problems 


TOHIA 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


ibility for the individual's cumulative record through: 


A. Assembling all pertinent guidance data concerning the indi- 


vidual 
B. Recording a writte 
Follow-up 
A. 7B pupils in junior high school 
B. Pupils transferred to occupational and advanced occupational 
schools 


Referrals of pupils 
A. To the Department of Aptitude Testing 


B. To the Child Guidance Clinic 
Studies of individual pupils 

A. Through case histories 

B. Through class analysis charts 


n summary of each individual interview 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Discuss critically the assertion that organized guidance has no place 


in the elementary school. 
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NO oo 


10. 


14. 


- How can the collecting tendency be used as a lea 


- Evaluate the guidance services offere 


. Why should standardized tests be 
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. Select a boy and a girl of your acquaintance who are of elementary 


schoolage. Describe some of their attitudes and behavior patterns. 
Give specific instances of their display of the behavior traits 
described in this chapter. 


rning aid by the 
guidance-minded teacher? 


. What should be done about “gang” tendencies? 
. What were your vocational interests as a child? What caused them? 


What happened to them? 


. Formulate four statements of objectives that you believe to be 


fundamental to guidance on this level. 


d in the elementary school 
which you attended. 


- List at least ten guidance functions of the classroom teacher. 
- Compare the conventional elementary school curriculum with the 


uniform program from the point of view of guidance possibilities. 
Name four adjustment problems that may arise in the home and 
become the concern of the school. What can be done about each? 


administered periodically to all 
elementary school children? 


- How often should intelligence be measured? Why? 
- Observe a child for twent 


y minutes. Write a record of your observa- 
nclude about the child as a result of this 
observation? Observe the same child in another kind of situation 
after a month has elapsed. After you have recorded the second 
observation, compare the two. What differences in your conclusions 
do you find? How do you interpret the differences? 
Show Specifically in what ways a 
help the school. 


tions. What did you co: 


parent-teacher association can 


15 


GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


S oroo: organization on the 
secondary level is expanding gradually but definitely in the 
direction of more and more junior high schools, and junior high 
school enrollments are increasing. If a child enters nursery school 
at four and continues in school without a break, he will reach 
the junior high school level at about the age of twelve. Since 
many children do not enter nursery school or kindergarten or 
elementary school at the expected ages and many do not advance 
at the annual rate, the ages of the children entering the junior 
high school show a wide range, beginning as low as nine and 


extending to sixteen or seventeen. é 

Present-day attitude against retardation of learners is shorten- 
ing the gap that exists between the youngest and the oldest in 
a class. In this process some problems have been solved but 
others have been created. Teaching definite subject content to a 
s not too difficult a task, but the skill and 
her of young adolescents may be taxed 
d to help them achieve all-round develop- 
learning content must be organ- 
terests rather than be divided 


homogeneous group 1 
ingenuity of the teac 
Severely if he is expecte 
ment. To accomplish this goal, 
ized in terms of broad, common in 


into subject categories. $ 
2 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Junior high schools were first organized in the early part of 
the twentieth century. They started in large cities and gradually 
spread to smaller areas. Many arguments have been advanced 
to justify their existence. The avowed purpose to be served by 
this form of school organization has varied somewhat with the 
specific needs of the communities in which the schools were 
established. 

Purposes to be served. Junior high schools were established 
to meet these significant purposes: 

1. That an educational environment suitable for the pre- 

adolescent and early adolescent years might be provided. 

2. That economy of time in education might be made possible. 

3. That a gradual transition from the elementary school to 

the high school might be achieved. 

- That pupils might be kept in school rather than allowed to 
drop out at the end of the eighth year. 

- That social needs might be met in terms of individual differ- 
ences in abilities and interests. 

6. That opportunities for vocational 

might be provided. 
7. That facilities for educational 


and educational guidance 


and vocational exploration 
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The teacher makes threats of all the aftermath that may result 
Finally, the teacher may lose patience and reveal a lack of em 
tional control, and the situation becomes worse. i 

The boys and girls in a class and their teacher live together 
for a term or for an entire year. They should be able to work 
out an acceptable arrangement whereby the teacher is able to 
teach and the pupils to live as comfortably as possible under the 
rules and regulations imposed upon them. The need for guided 
behavior is great. The wise teacher exerts the kind of leadership 
that will cause these active, restless, haughty, creative individuals 
to be molded into a workable team for their own good as well 
as for the benefit of the entire group. The teacher should become 


the leader and the children should be ardent supporters of the 
even though they maintain the 


leader, co-operating completely, 
s in their own ways when- 


right to respond to changing situation 
ever the occasion arises. 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


many junior high schools are large enough 


In the larger cities, 
personnel as a minimum: 


to require the following guidance 
. Home-room teacher 

. Subject teacher 

. Principal and assistants 
School nurse 

. Psychologist and ps 
School physician 
Counselor (vocation 
Parents 

. Community agencies 


10. Librarian 
The principal and the teacher-counselor are the hub of the 


wheel around which the guidance function of the school moves, 
but the subject teacher and the home-room prefect are the ever- 
present influences through which lasting impressions are made. 
Teachers should become thoroughly acquainted with their 
pupils, know their interests and needs, make referrals of badly 
maladjusted pupils, keep cumulative records up to date, confer 


ychiatrist 


al, educational) 


PNIAAAYN Ss 


w 
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with parents when necessary, and adjust their teaching to the 
level of the individual learners in the class. u vo 
The school nurse, the psychologist, the physician, E P 
svchiatrist serve as specialists in the ways to deal with c il re 
a ns age. The head counselor or chairman of guidance is the 
n oni person who (1) directs the guidance activities of the 
school, (2) is free to be consulted by the teachers, and (3) E 
with pupils having difficult adjustment problems. The principa 
and the head counselor should be acquainted with the agencies 
available in the community and know the time and conditions 
under which referrals can be made to them. The school or public 
librarian is an important cog in this educational wheel. She 
should be brought into the discussions of difficult cases which 
involve the need to use the library. The parents should be 
known by all members of the guidance personnel, and the family 


background of the pupil should be understood by all who deal 
with his problem. 


GUIDANCE AS ORIENTATI ON 


Entering a new school is 
children. They do many stra: 
they have made or to remai 
friends. The pupils in a ju 
more than one elementary 
with new and strange surro 

Going to school and thro 


a harrowing experience for many 
nge things just to be with the friends 
n in a situation which includes their 
nior high school usually come from 

school, and the entrants are faced 
undings. 
ugh school should be a joyful expe- 


school has or should have a well-planned program of ways to 
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welcome him and to help him develop an attitude of interest in 
the school. The principal meets and greets the newcomers; the 
guidance chairman organizes them into small groups and places 
them in charge of senior (9th year) pupils. Soon the new entrants 
learn the customs of the school and begin to enjoy the life which 
a few short weeks before they feared and perhaps resisted. 

Some schools find that the big-sister and big-brother approach 
is helpful for personal and individual adjustment. The pupil 
who has become a senior is proud to be of assistance to others. 
He, too, appreciates the fact that the newcomer needs his advice 
and guidance. Carrying out this kind of program is not easy; it 
does not operate automatically. Its success will depend upon the 
ingenuity of the guidance personnel in charge. 

In order that the big-brother and big-sister technique may 
become effective, everyone concerned — teachers, pupils, and 
principal — must believe in it and co-operate in carrying it out. 
There must be follow-up procedures. These call for meetings of 
the teachers with the senior group for reporting and evaluating 


the help that has been given. 


A most desirable feature of orientation of new entrants into 


the junior high school is to have children visit the junior high 
school during their last year in the elementary school. This helps 
them become acquainted with the physical surroundings, the 
teachers, and some of the children in the new school. When they 
return later as enrolled learners, they will be eager to continue 
their education in that particular school. The induction into a 
new environment can be a pleasant experience or it can be a 
most frightening one. If a child has difficulty in making adjust- 
ments in the new school, the fault usually lies not entirely in 


himself but in what is or is not done for him. 
The orjentation program of South Potomac Junior High 


School of Hagerstown, Maryland, is a thorough one. 


SouTH POTOMAC Junior Hicu SCHOOL 


ORIENTATION TO THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


I. Specific Objectives 
Knowledges 


A. Understandings and . E 
1. The American school of today is a wonderful institution 
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mpared with the pioneer schools. Your school is the best 
pies in in the world — a gift that is without equal. 


Most individuals are equipped with a marvelous and power- 


ful piece of mechanism which is commonly known as the 


mind. It is the duty and privilege of each individual to make 
a good use of the mind. 


. Boys and girls generally want to do the right thing. Early in 


your high school career you will profit by making your own 
desirable habits of conduct. Such habits will improve your 
school work and your standing with your fellow students. 


. Education helps to fit one for work which requires skill, and 


which is, therefore, more interesting and less monotonous. 
The educated person usually starts working at a higher salary 
and has more possibilities of increases and promotion. 


B. Skills and Techniques 


1. 


2. 
8, 


poOooudo 


aPwON SE 


6. 


IL Things to Talk About 


- How to read — to get answers to questions, 


- How to make an outline b 


Progress in ability to accept responsibility and to work har- 
moniously in groups while secking and sharing information. 
Ability to make and use a study guide. 

Ability to summarize facts as generalizations in statements 
and paragraphs. : 
to get precise 
and to locate materials by using key words. 

y selecting main ideas and support- 


information, 


ing details of each. 


- Ability to memorize. 

- How to use the library. 
- How to keep a notebook. 
- How to take assignments. 


ttitudes and Appreciations 


To appreciate what education really means to the individual. 


© develop habits and attitudes that make a good citizen. 
To respect law and order. 


To respect both private a 
To develop the pupil’ 
To create a desire for 


nd public property. 
s pride in his school. 
self-improvement. 


A. Your Relation to Education 


1. 


mB WD 


Some Schools of Long Ago 
The Story of Education in America 


Who Spends Money for Schools and Why 
Why You Go to School 


Why Should I Take It 
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B. Your Mastery of Your Lesson 
. The Body and Study 
. Getting Under Way in Study 
How to Memorize 
Tips on Lesson Reading 
Helpful Assignment Hints 
. Notes on Notebooks 
. Learn Library Secrets 
. Learning Without Textbooks 
C. Your Manners and Conduct 
1. Good Manners Are More Than Skin-deep 
2. In Classrooms and Halls 
3. In Assembly and Lunchrooms 
4. Manners Out of School 
5. School Spirit and Lack of It 
D. Where Your School Leads You 
. Careers Begin in School 
. Opportunities in the Professions 
Opportunities in Business 
The Technical Trades 
. Possibilities in Agriculture 
a Opportunities for Girls 
Grade Cards and Success 


SONAR RYN 


NAMA YONS 


Planning for continued guidance. Guidance services for the 
p after he has been orientated 


junior high school pupil do not sto 
to his new school. He continues to need help in planning his 


program of studies, in caring for his health, in developing interest 
in and skill in meeting social situations, and in engaging in 
athletic activities. Guidance-minded teachers and specially 
selected and trained teacher-counselors are needed who can 
help the young person adjust to his present school experiences 
and his plans for further education. 

The activities of the junior high school counselor in Baltimore 
are divided into the following four general types. See pages 250- 
252 for the specific provisions. 

1. Group guidance 

2. Individual guidance 
3, Placement 

4, Additional activities 
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OUTLINE OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNSELOR IN THE JUNIOR 
HicH Scuoor 


Baltimore, Maryland 
GROUP GUIDANCE 


Classes in Occupations are held once each week in the 7B, 8B, and 9A 
grades of the junior high school. This work is based on a course of 
study which has been developed after experimentation and formulation 
of definite aims. 


I. General Aims 

A. To stimulate and encourage interest in further education. 

B. To acquaint children with the many ways in which people 
earn a living, with constant emphasis on the workers and the 
dignity of labor. 

C. To acquaint them with methods of studying an occupation so 


that they may make a more intelligent choice of a lifework. 
D. To prepare them for a better un 
problems. 


To stress the social point of view throughout the work, with 
emphasis on those qualities of character 
stitute true success, 


derstanding of occupational 
E. 


which in general con- 


II. Specific Aims 


A. In the 7B grade, the purpose is purely one of orientation, to 
establish a viewpoint toward education and work, and to 
familiarize pupils with the world of work. 

B. In the 8B grade, after which the pupils are asked in the 8A to 
choose a curriculum, to outline the content of the various 
curricula (academic, commercial, and general) offered in the 


junior high school and the schools and occupations to which 
these curricula lead. 


TIT. Counselors sponsor as a group project the following activities: 


A. Assembly programs 
B. Bulletin-board displays 

C. Trips to industry 

D. Occupational conferences 
E. Clubs with a vocational aim 
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INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


I. Pupil Interviews 
A. New pupils entering the school for the purpose of proper place- 
ment 
B. 8A pupils on the curriculum choice 
C. Pupils who desire or need to make a curriculum change 
D. Pupils who desire or should transfer to occupational, general 
vocational, vocational schools, or other junior high schools 
E. Pupils doing outstanding work for possible acceleration 
F. Pupils in danger of failing 
G. On-trial pupils to prevent failure 
H. Pupils repeating the grade 
I. Pupils emotionally or socially maladjusted 
J. Pupils who need financial aid 
K. All pupils who wish to withdraw from school 
L. Every 9A pupil to assist 
tional plans 
M. All pupils in each gra 


classifications 
1. This interview is important, as many pupils who appear 


well adjusted have some underlying difficulty. 

2. This interview may be used to stimulate the efforts of 
average or above-average pupils. 

3. This interview may be used as the means of giving pupils 
valuable information on educational or vocational oppor- 


tunities. 
II. Adult Interviews to aid in pupil 
. Parents at school or at home 
Subject teachers 
Home-room teachers 
. Doctors and nurses 
Attendance officers 
. Visiting teachers 
Administrative © 
Other counselors 
. Directors and supervisors 
. Social workers 


him with his educational and voca- 


de not interviewed under any of the above 


adjustment 


fficers of the school 


of school system 


cuHOumBUOs 


PLACEMENT 


. Give all pupils information about the Central Placement Service 


of the Baltimore Public Schools. 
IL. Refer withdrawals and graduates who want employment to the 


= 
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School Placement Service after a record of their school work on 
blanks provided for this purpose has been forwarded. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


I. Responsibility for the individual's cumulative record through: . 
A. Assembling all pertinent guidance data concerning the indi- 
vidual 
B. Recording a written summary of each individual interview 
II. Classification of pupils at the beginning of each semester 
III. Supervision of the testing program 
IV. Follow-up of: 
A. 9A graduates 
B. Withdrawals 
C. Transfers to occupational 
Schools 
V. Accumulation and dissemination of: 
A. Occupational information 
B. Educational information 
VI. Referrals of specific cases: 
A. To the Department of Aptitude Testing 
B. To the Child Guidance Clinic 
VII. Studies of individual pupils: 
A. Through case histories 
B. Through class analysis charts 


» general vocational, and vocational 


GUIDANCE IN THE HOME ROOM 


junior high schools are organized 
upils learn to move from room to 


The teacher who is sel 
should be chosen in te 
interests and talents a 
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them to catch the spirit of inquiry and to proceed slowly to make 
decisions for themselves. Gradually they will become independ- 
ent thinkers not only in matters that deal with the school situa- 
tion, but also in any personal problems which confront them. 

During home-room pcriods, the entire program of the school 
can be studied. The clubs that are available, the games that can 
be played, the school paper or yearbook that is to be produced, 
and the various types of out-of-class activities that are carried 
on in the school can be made known to the pupils. They also 
can learn the names of the club officers and of the student officers 
of the student council. 

Home-room guidance is as effective as the training and interests 
of the teacher. The mere presence of a teacher in a home room 
does not insure the success of the program. Teachers who are 
interested in their pupils and who are especially trained to offer 
co-operative help will prove their worth when confronted with 
the various kinds of problems that arise among active, energetic, 
dynamic young adolescents. 


Conduct of the home room. The pupils who assemble in the 


home room may number 30 to as many as 50. Some school 
administrators believe that they can increase this number with- 


out harm and thus release the teachers for other duties. This 
theory is fallacious. In large schools it indicates poor adminis- 
tration, If the teachers need time for other duties, this time 
should be supplied some other way. The size of the home-room 
classes should be kept at a maximum of 35, and preferably at 30. 

Much of the administrative detail of the school is taken care 
of during the home-room period. In a well-organized school, 
this activity can be kept to a minimum. The function of the home 
room should be to serve the learners, not to serve only the school. 
The teacher should be helped to gain as much knowledge about 
the pupils as possible. He should know their names, their intelli- 
gence quotients, their reading grades, their degree of success 
in school, their backgrounds, their parents, their interests and 
troubles, their hobbies, their mode of dress and behavior, their 
habits of speech, their vocational ambitions (if any), their recrea- 
tional activities and interests, their food likes and dislikes, their 
sleeping habits, their facilities for study (including any home 
Conditions that interfere), their vacation plans and activities, 
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and the work habits of their parents, brothers, sisters, and other 
relatives. In short, the home-room teacher should know every- 
thing that rightfully concerns the pupils he is attempting to 
guide. ! 

Attitudes of junior high school pupils. The boys and girls 
who constitute the junior high school group are full of life and 
sometimes are difficult to control. They are clamoring for expres- 
sion and must be helped to find ways to give expression to their 
ideas, their interests, and their emotions. They are developing 
inner urges which keep them on the move mentally and physi- 
cally. They are beginning to give a different kind of attention to 
members of the opposite sex. If the boy's hair is “slicked down” 
and the girl's hair ribbon is changed daily, you have evidence 
that they are becoming aware of the impression they make. For 
most young adolescents, the sex drive as such has not yet matured 
fully but it is ripening, and careful supervision must be given to 
insure the protection of all members of the group. 

Some writers claim that in order to be well guided the group 
in the home room must give evidence of the gang attitude. Dress 
becomes all-important to the girl, and she tends to pair off with 
a close chum. The boy is still rough and ready. He is more likely 
to exhibit during his early years in the senior high school the 
characteristics of sex-stimulated behavior that his sisters show 
during the junior high school days. He then will be biologically 
and physiologically as old as she now is. For this reason, he can- 


not understand why the girls are now so shy and form cliques 
when he wants to play with them. 
All teachers in a 


displayed attitudes of these pre-adolescent and young adolescent 


ods, Opportunities are afforded 
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Home-Room GUIDANCE IN THE Junior Hic SCHOOL 
Yonkers, New York 
INTRODUCTION 


The counselor in each school is responsible for the vocational and 
educational guidance for all pupils, but he cannot do a satisfactory job 
in this field without the co-operation of all faculty members. 

The home-room teacher, through the home-room guidance period, 
assists pupils with problems common to all pupils. 


PURPOSE OF HOME-ROOM GUIDANCE 

In order to realize our guidance objectives of ultimate self-direction 
for those with whom we counsel, it is essential that we afford them the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge and techniques needed for this 
purpose. 

The home-room guidance period serves as an economical and effec- 
tive means of stimulating and directing the pupils’ thinking on matters 
that are of common concern to all pupils and which form the necessary 
background for intelligent discussion of their more personal and inti- 
mate problems which come up in the individual interview. 

Home-room guidance is a two-sided proposition: pupils are securing 
information and discussing problems, but at the same time the teacher 
should be studying the pupils — noting their interests, reactions, per- 
sonalities, and traits (cumulative record information). Every effective 
guidance period should invitation for individual interviews 


be an open 1 
and should result in conferences concerning individual problems. 


METHOD 

The method suggest 
Discussron method in one or t 
cussion, the panel, the forum, 
classroom recitation. The purpo 


think together. Students learn to do thi ; 
cussing issues vital to them under expert leadership. 


ed for the home-room guidance program is the 
he other of its varieties: the informal dis- 
the symposium. Avoid the traditional 
se here is to develop the ability to 
is only through the practice of dis- 


ASSIGNMENTS 


There should be something given the students to do, to think about, 


or to read about between meetings so they come to each succeeding 
meeting with enriched experiences. Much, of the reading can be done 
during the group meeting. A weekly assignment is not necessary if 
pupils are working continuously toward a solution of the problem which 


may cover from two to four meetings. s 2 ! 
Note: As each junior high school differs in its community location 


and the home background of the students differs in each school environ- 
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ment, the following outline is merely suggestive, and the development 
3, H H 

of group materials will have to be chosen and weighted according to 

each individual situation. 


HOME-ROOM COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADE SEVEN 
Unit I. Getting Acquainted with the School 

A. Physical equipment 

B. Explanation of schedules 

C. Regulations of the school 


1. Absences 

2. Tardiness 

3. Early dismissal 

4. "Traffic regulations 
5. Fire drills 

6. Library 

7. Report cards 


Unit II. Civic Guidance 
A. 


moO 


Home-room organization 

1. Purpose of the home room 
2. Class officers 

3. Duties of class officers 

4. Class organization 


. Parliamentary procedure 
. Student organizations 


- Care of personal and public property 


Community interest 


Unit III. Social Guidance 
- Moral and ethical 


» 


1. Honesty 
2. Obedience 
5. Loyalty 


. Manners and courtesy 


1. In school 
2. Outside school 
a. Home 
b. Public carriers 
c. Public gatherings 


C. Self-improvement 
Unit IV. Thrift and Safety 


HOME-ROOM COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADE EIGHT 


To the Teacher: As the pu 
is gradually acquiring a mo: 
the time when he must face the probl 


pil progresses in the junior high school, he 
re mature point of view. He is approaching 
em of “What next?” 
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à In grade eight the home-room guidance program should continue 
e work begun in grade seven. However, this program should be 


extended to stress the importance of good study habits, the making of a 


e 4 1 > 
personal inventory, and the wise selection of electives for the ninth 


grade. These will help pupils to better understand their school require- 


ments and to make plans for the future according to their abilities and 


interests. 
Unit I. Review of Unit II of Grade Seven 


Unit II. Scholarship (How to Study) 
A. To teach pupils how to study more effectively 
B. To teach boys and girls to apply themselves to their studies 
rather than just putting in time, in school and at home 
C. To explain the use of the library for reference work 


Unit III. Need for and Understanding of Cultural and Avocational 


Subjects 
^. Music 
To aid the pupil in understandi 
tion for good music 
B. Art 
1. To develop an appreciat 
2. To familiarize the pupi 
vocation or an avocation 


ng and developing an apprecia- 


ion for all art and beauty 
] with the possibilities of art for a 


C. Plays and photoplays 
D. Sports 
1. School — Varsity — Intramural 


2. Professional 

3. The development of good sp 
E. Shops 

To broaden the pupils’ 

Unit IV. Character Building 

A. Personality 
B. Health 
C. Dress 
D. Voice 
E. Courtesy and manners 


Unit V. Public Schools in Yon 
A. To familiarize pupils wit 

1. Other junior high schools 

2. Senior high schools 

a. Vocational high 

b. Academic high schools 


ortsmanship 


range of interest 


kers 
h other public schools in Yonkers 


schools — trade and commercial 
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B. Advantages of different types of education 
1. Academic 
2. Commercial 
3. Trade and technical (Boys and girls) 
C. Per pupil cost of education in Yonkers 
1. Junior high schools 
2. Academic high schools 
3. Vocational high schools . ; 
Note: Stress attendance and punctuality as factors of pupil cost o 
education and daily pupil progress in school. 
Unit VI. Choice of Ninth Grade Program f . 
To make pupils realize that ninth grade work is basic preparation 


for senior high school and that it counts toward their high school 
diploma 


HOME-ROOM COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADE NINE 


To the Teacher: The home-room course of study for the ninth grade 
should stress the importance of good study habits in preparation for 
senior high school, the importance of self-analysis (interest, abilities, 
personality traits) in the choosing of high school courses of study, and 
the need for self-direction and responsibility. 

Unit I. Review of Unit II, Grade Seven 

Review of Unit II, Grade Eight 

Unit II. Educational Re 

According to Pupil I 

* Unit III. What the High Schools in the City of Yonkers Offer 
A. Vocational 
B. Academic 


C. Review Unit V, C, Grade Eight — Pupil Cost 
* Unit IV. Selection of High School Courses 
A. According to interests 
B. According to abilities 
* Unit V. Requirements for Graduation from Selected Senior High 
School Courses 


quirements in Broad Fields of Occupations 
nterests 


* For these units use 


"Planning Your Senior High School Course in 
Yonkers, New York," Bureau of Guidance. 


GUIDANCE AS ADJUSTMENT 


Numerous procedures have been followed in working with’ 
groups of children during their three years in the junior high 
school. If the pupils are shy or seem to be afraid, they need reas- 
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suring help to enable them to develop a feeling of loyalty to the 
school. A program that is one of action rather than of talking 
about what the school stands for or what it can do for children 
and the like is the kind that awakens the learner's interest and 
causes him to say, when he goes home at night, “I am glad that 
I am lucky enough to be in that particular school." 

The value of the cumulative record. Not only the home- 
room teachers want to know about their charges; the teachers of 
recitation classes also want to know as much about their learners 
as they can. The cumulative records are of interest to them. 
Through this record sheet, the teacher gains some idea of the 
abilities, interests, handicaps, and learning progress of the pupil. 
In his classroom activities, the pupil then becomes not only an 
individual but a person with a name and a personality. Although 
the data concerning the pupil’s personality obtained from the 
cumulative record represent the thinking and reporting of other 
teachers, nevertheless they constitute a profile which is helpful 
to a wide-awake, progressive teacher who is meeting the pupil 
for the first time. 

Learning about school procedures. Pupils can be helped to 
become acquainted with the routines of the school through the 
use of mimeographed material and/or handbooks. These media 
teach them the rules of the school which pertain to such matters 
as practices in the lunch room, location of classrooms and other 
rooms, absence regulations, library procedures, club activities, 
curriculum offerings, and other matters of interest to them. 

Adjustment procedures. Pupils, as well as their teacher, want 
to know the names of the other members of the class or the home 
room. When a class meets for the first time, the teacher should 
introduce each pupil to the others. This not only aids the teacher 
but promotes good fecling among the entire group at the start. 
These introductions can be followed up by having cach pupil 
bring a snapshot of himself to be displayed on the bulletin board 
so that everyone will know just who he is. Interest in the school 
will result immediately, and pupils and teacher will profit by 
this procedure. : H 

If all members of the class cannot work at mounting the pic- 
tures and labeling them, a committee can be selected for that 


purpose. Immediately the pupils will appreciate the value of 
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selecting committees for certain kinds of activities. The bulletin- 
board committee can be changed from weck to week, and other 
matters of current interest can be posted. It might be a good plan 
to let the pupils become acquainted with all the teachers by 
exhibiting in a central place in the school a picture and a brief 
history of each member of the faculty. 

If the school building is large, new pupils especially profit from 
imaginary trips to various points of interest in the building taken 
during the home-room period. In some schools, mimeographed 
floor plans are included in the pupils’ handbook. The school 
also should so organize the entire orientation program that cach 
new learner is taken to all parts of the building. Too often we 
take it for granted that the children unaided will learn to know 
the various rooms and services in a large school. Even on the 
college level, some instructors and students never scem to be 
able to locate many of the activity centers, nor are they acquainted 
with some of the important services that are provided in the insti- 
tution. Every pupil should be able to locate the nurse’s office, 


the band rooms, the art or music studios, the student-activity 
offices, and similar special rooms. 


The junior high school teacher 
when called upon again and again 


is: „Be shown through the building, attend 
recitation classes, and Jom their children for lunch in the lunch 
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room. By participating in the school activities of their children, 
parents can obtain a better understanding of school routine and 
procedures. 

Departmentalization of school study gives rise to many special 
problems of adjustment. Recitation teachers as well as the home- 
room teacher can discuss with the pupils some of the best ways 
to adjust to these experiences and can help them develop desir- 
able study habits, know how to use the library, and learn ways 
in which homework can be completed easily. If taken care of early, 
these matters prove of great value to junior high school learners. 

Self-appraisal and exploration. The pre-adolescent or the 
young adolescent is curious. He wants to discover why things 
are as they are. He is eager to satisfy his curiosity by taking 
things apart, by ekploring ideas in books and other printed form, 
and by taking trips. He has many and varied interests, and he 
can be guided toward the fulfillment of whatever educational or 
vocational interests seem dominant. . 

During these years especially, he needs to experience the feel- 
ing of success. Teachers should grade their assignments and 
work so that each pupil can get the fecling of achieving progress 
in his school activities. The learner needs to be kept fired with 
the belief that he can do something well and with a willingness 
to attempt a project even if it cannot be completed in a day. 
At this age, each young person is critical of the others. The 
ingenuity of the teacher is challenged many times to help his 
pupils gain the sense of security that makes each want to apply 
himself sufficiently to achieve the goals set either by the teacher 


or by himself. g 
In many junior high schools, special short-term courses 
tion) are offered in such areas as shop 


usually six weeks in dura such a 
is oec home economics. Through participation in these 
exploratory courses, pupils whose interest and demonstrated 


ability are nonacademic have an opportunity to discover whether 


they possess any special aptitudes. 


ARTICULATION WITH THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Ag sv iunior high school should be informed 
The papio t a ex] JI offerings of the various senior high 


concerning the education 
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schools to which they are eligible for admission. It is equally 
important that in smaller communities in which there is only 
one high school, young people know ahead of time what the 
offerings and activities of that school are. They should have a 
chance to visit the high school they will attend and to become 
acquainted with the building, the teachers, and some of the 
pupils. In moving from a junior high school to a senior high 
school, most pupils are confronted with problems associated 
with entering new social groups, meeting teachers who may be 
more interested in their subjects than in their pupils, engaging in 
the study of subjects somewhat different from those studied 
before, adjusting to a new and different type of school organiza- 
tion, facing new methods of teaching, battling with dominant 
inner urges, wrestling with vocational interests and selection, 
being permitted a greater amount of personal freedom of behav- 
ior, and participating in numerous school projects, such as clubs, 
student government, and other out-of-class activities, 

In small communities in which the junior and senior high 
schools are housed in the same building as a six-year school, 
advancement to the senior high school level is accompanied by 
few of the problems inherent in adjustment to a new school 
situation. However, those junior high school pupils who pass 
from one form of organization to another should know what 
goes on in the next level of school experience. A great deal of 
talking has been done about this problem, yet little action has 


resulted. The future bodes well for a more functional and more 
worth-while aspect of this articulation, 


EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


should be geared, of course, to 
of the pupils as well as to the 
provided in the specific com 
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COUNSELING Practices IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHOOLs 
Berkeley, California 


Each of the junior high schools in Berkeley has three counselors, who 
spend approximately three fifths of their school time in counseling. 
This includes not only interviews with students to discuss problems 
connected with their current work, and to plan programs for the fol- 
interviews with parents or other teachers. The 


lowing semester, but als 
ly 275 to 350, depending upon the size 


counseling load is approximate 


of the school. . 

In addition to working with individuals, the counselors also help to 
plan group discussions dealing with acceptable behavior, group loyalty, 
or other topics designed to help in character development. These dis- 
cussions may be held in the home rooms or in assemblies. 

Personal problems related to appearance, grooming, and personality 

often the basis for discussion in the 


—all problems of counseling — are 
Home Economics classes. And since good social adjustment is one of the 
aims of physical education classes, here, too, we find teachers coun- 


seling on right attitude toward the group, good sportsmanship, proper 
care of the person, etc. 

In two schools the counselor moves up with the pupils as they pro- 
gress from year to year. In the other, the counselor remains as the 
counselor of a particular grade, for example, 7th grade counselor or 


9th grade counselor. 


GUIDANCE IN THE Junior Hic ScuooL 


Flint, Michigan 
Until within the last few years, most of the guidance of junior high 
has been done in the home room. However, annual 
hool systems and current literature show an in- 
d to this already well-developed program some 
eling. The need for appraisal of the individual, 
king case studies, and self-evaluation has 
become apparent. Detroit, Battle Creck, Escanaba, and other cities in 
our own state now have counsclors as well as home-room teachers to 
carry on the job- Cleveland, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and other large cities report the development of a com- 
bination home-room and counselor plan in the junior high school. 
A counselor plan was introduced into the junior high schools in 
Flint on an experimental basis in the fall of 1944. In each of the three 
s a core of six teachers, and in the smaller 


larger junior high school: 
cca rau teachers, with the help of the Administration formed the 


school pupils 
reports from other $C 
creasing tendency to ad 
specialized help in couns 
for testing, interviewing, ma 
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nucleus for the organization. At first there was no set program; each 
School experimented with different techniques, plans, or phases of 
guidance and counseling, according to the needs of the particular 
school. As the organization now stands, each counselor works with 
home-room teachers in a given half-grade. The counselor has the 
responsibility for testing and for working with individuals who show 
potential maladjustment and need some attention outside that which 
can be given in a group situation. The home-room teacher and the 
counselor have joint responsibility for the mental health, the educa- 
tional planning, the personal behavior, and the physical health of each 
individual child. Any serious problems are referred to a case conference 
committee, made up of all teachers involved as well as the visiting 
teacher, school nurse, and other community agents. 


BASIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES AT 7TH GRADE LEVEL 


Testing Individual Group 


1. Information Blank |1. Routine, initial in- | 1. Half-grade assem- 


terview for each pupil|blies and home-room 
planning should center 
around: 
a. Orientation to 
School and activities. 
inventory| b. Health. 
- Attendance. 
- Scholarship. 
4. Follow-up on fail] e. Study habits. 


ures, low achievers,| ` f. Citizenship. 
and attendance 


2. California Mental 
Maturity Test 2. Study of the indi- 


vidual record 
3. Stanford Achieve- 


ment Test (For those|3. Health 


who did not get the test follow-up 
in 6A) 


£go 


4. Health Inventory 


2. Some type of orien- 
tation should be in- 
cluded for parents. 

5. Case conference on 
problem cases 


BASIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES AT 8TH 


Testing Individual 
1. California Interest 
Inventory Test 


GRADE LEVEL 


Group 
1. Interviews with | Half-grade assemblies 


each pupil: and home-room plan- 


. a. Low and high|ning should center 
2. California Mental achievers around: 


Maturity Test (For| b, Socially malad- a. Vocational infor- 
new entrants) justed mation. 
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BASIC GUIDAN 


Testing 
Achievement Testing 
(No program set up at 
present) 


2. Study of records for 
proper sectioning and 
for 9th grade program- 
ing 


3. Follow-up on health 
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b. Good grooming. 
c. Respect for prop- 
erty. 

d. Social behavior 
motivated through 


movies and film 
strips. 

e. Recognition of 
achievement. 


f. Study habits. 

g. Leisure-time ac- 
tivities. 

h. Case conferences 
on problem cases. 


CE ACTIVITIES AT ÜTH GRADE LEVEL 


Individual 


1. Interviews 
each pupil 
a. Choice of high 
school curriculum 
b. Vocational inter- 
ests 
2. Records in order for 
transfer to senior high 
3. Accumulation of 
special records to go to 
senior high regarding: 
a. Handicapped 
and health problems 
b. Talented 
c. Personality and 
emotional difficul- 


ties 


with 


Group 


1. Half-grade assem- 
blies and home-room 
planning should center 
around: 

a. Vocational and 

educational plan- 

ning. 

b. Recognition and 

honor assemblies. 

c. Social behavior. 
2. Parent education 
concerning high school 
orientation — through 
teas, P.T.A., and as- 
semblies 
3. Case conference on 
problem cases 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the most difficult guidance problems with which the 
^ at ar 


d? 
juni i hool personnel are face " 
2 What Ai An learners who attend junior high school over 


those who attend the eight-grade elementary school? 
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13. 
14. 


- To what extent is the junior high school 


- Evaluate the importance of the re 
- Suggest ways in which a new entra: 
. Evaluate the objectives set forth 
- How important is the hom 


- Suggest ways in which yo 
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- How much attention do you believe should be given to vocational 


guidance during the junior high school years? 


- Suggest ways in which better orientation and articulation can be 


achieved within the junior high school. 


- What guidance values are there in the annual promotion plan? 


in the 100 per cent promotion plan? 


fulfilling the purposes for 
which it was established? 


- Outline a guidance program for a junior high school of 500 pupils; 


of 1,000 pupils. 
spective school personnel in the 
guidance program. 


nt should be inducted into a 
junior high school. 


in the Hagerstown and Baltimore 
guidance programs for junior high schools (pages 247 and 250). 


c-room teacher in the guidance activities 
of the school? 


u would welcome a new pupil to your 
home room; to your class. 


Evaluate the home-room Program of Yonkers (page 255). 


Study comparatively the guidance plans for the junior high school 
years in Berkeley and Flint (page 263), 


10 


GUIDANCE IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Au phases of guidance services 
begun in the junior high school continue on the senior high 
school level. For those high school pupils who come to high 
school directly from an eight-year elementary school, the orien- 
tation program and the articulation procedures must be aimed 
at helping bridge the gap between the schools. In this chapter 
it is assumed that the junior high school is the preceding school. 

In large cities, the specialized schools often established create 
the need for guiding the learner during his junior high school 
years or the later grades in the elementary schools, so that he 
will select the right kind of senior high school. Although this age 
period is too early to enforce a vocational choice upon learners, 
nevertheless young people need to make a choice of school in 
terms of interest, capacity, and aptitude in definite arcas of learn- 
ing. During the middle adolescent years, learner interests fluc- 
tuate from year to year and sometimes from month to month. 
Hence, after being admitted to a high school of their choice, 


learners should receive more and more specialized guidance. 


AREAS OF GUIDANCE 


chool years represent a period of significant change 


The high s er 
person’s personality. He usually enters 
267 


in every aspect of a young 
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the school as a relatively immature and undeveloped individual. 
By the time he is graduated from high school, he probably gives 
evidence of many adult characteristics. ; 

The high school pupil. If a young person’s schooling follows 
a normal pattern, he enters high school between the ages of 13 
and 15 (depending upon whether he is an elementary school or 
junior high school graduate), and he completes his high school 
course when he is about 18 years old. During high school the 
pupil is attaining adult status in height, weight, and body struc- 
ture. He reaches the upper limits of his mental ability. He expe- 
riences all the urges and interests that are associated with the 
development of the sex organs and the secondary sex character- 
istics. He is motivated in his behavior by a growing urge toward 
independence of action and decision-making. At the same time, 
he recognizes his need to experience security in the love and 
care of his elders. He craves adventure, and he seeks the new and 
the different, but he is fearful lest his ventures into the unknown 
have unsatisfying results. 

In his relations with the opposite sex, he gradually is develop- 
ing attitudes that are preparatory to the assumption of the adult 
responsibilities associated with marriage and family life. During 
this period, also, he becomes increasingly concerned with the 
selection of and preparation for a vocation. His own affairs and 
the social, economic, and political conditions of the world about 
him are matters of great concern to the average adolescent. 
Hence his many interests and activities outside the regular 


routines of school study may interfere with successful learn- 


ing achievement unless he receives adequate guidance and 
counsel. 


Guidance services on the high school level should be concerned 
with every aspect of the growing-up process. The fact that 
developmental patterns differ among adolescents and that for 
any one boy or girl the rates of growth do not parallel one 
another increases the difficulty of providing desirable guidance. 
Various types of group-guidance programs should be offered by 
competent guidance leaders. Continuous opportunities for indi- 
vidual counseling should be made available. Curriculums should 
be selected or adjusted in terms of individual needs. Opportu- 
nities for participation in out-of-class activities should be many 
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and varied in terms of adolescent interests. Besides teaching 
high school teachers also need to guide. In those schools in which 
various forms of correlated or core curriculums are being experi- 
mented with, the teachers of these experimental classes are 
afforded the challenge of guiding to a greater extent than prob- 


ably is true of the teachers of “regular” classes. 
Organization of guidance functions. To meet all the needs 


of all high school pupils requires the services of all kinds of guid- 
ance personnel and of all the guidance procedures presented in 
Part II. Complete and accurate cumulative records must be 
maintained and utilized. So far as financially possible, complete 
programs of pupil evaluation and progress measurement should 
be organized, and the results should be utilized by teachers and 


counselors. 
Every aspect of a pupils a 
receive attention in any gui 


ttitude and behavior pattern should 
dance situation, but the guidance 
needs of most young people are concerned with only one area 
of experience. Hence the guidance activities of the high school 
are presented here in terms of adjustment and experience areas, 
keeping in mind the fact that no sharp lines of demarcation can be 
drawn between one area and another. These experience areas of 
guidance are: 
Educational guidance 
Vocational guidance 
Guidance for persona 
Health guidance 

Social and civic guidance 


] adjustment 


GENERAL ORIENTATION OF ALL PUPILS 


The discussion of the ori 
(pages 246-252) outlines in 


the home-room teacher; recita 


entation of junior high school learners 
great detail what might be done by 
tion teachers, and the other mem- 


bers of the guidance personnel. Rather than repeat this program 
here for the senior high school, it may be more fruitful to present 
a ten-point guidance and counseling program that has been 
prepared and put into use in the Indianapolis public high school. 
TThis program has been well planned by committees of teachers, 


and it merits close study. It gives cvidence of an attitude of co-op- 
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eration among the members of the faculty that is highly 
commendable. The program: 


I. Provides for adequate and usable cumulative records for all 
pupils, sufficiently reliable to permit a complete, valid diagnosis. 

II. Provides for an appropriate testing program including both 
group and individual tests. . 

III. Provides for a planned program of counseling in which pupils 
are aided in their development by teachers and parents. — 

IV. Provides for group and individual guidance and counseling 
through the classroom teachers, class advisers, sponsor or home- 
room teachers, and other guidance and counseling agents. 

V. Provides for satisfactory articulation especially between the 8th 
and 9th grades, between high school and college, and between 
high school and gainful employment. 

VI. Provides for an orientation program for all pupils new to the high 
school. 
VII. Provides for in-service training of teachers. 
- Provides for co-ordination of School guidance and counseling 
activities and services with related community agencies and 
organizations having a guidance and counseling function. 


IX. Provides for placement services available for present and former 
students. 


X. Provides for follow-up and special studies. 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANGE 
Objectives of Secondary education. 
toward which education on the high school level is aimed include 
the seven cardinal brincibles of secondary education recommended 


in 1918 by the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the National Education 


The definite objectives 


nd interests, 
of educational guidance. What is re- 


ferred to as educational guidance in the high school is distinguished 


> 
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from other aspects of guidance by its relation to the curriculum. 
It involves the courses of study pursued, the continuance of edu- 
higher level, or the entrance into a vocational field 

academic aspects of learning. Specifically, 
gh school level aims to help the learner to do 


cation on a 
— in general, the 
guidance on the hi 
the following: 
1. To select the curriculum that best fits his abilities, interests, 
and future needs. 
2. To develop work and study hab 
to achieve satisfactory success in his studies. 
3. 'To gain some experience in learning areas outside the par- 
ticular field of his special interests and talents. 
4. To understand the purpose and function of the school in 


relation to his needs. 

5. To discover all that his sc 
program of studies accordingly. 

6. To learn about the purpose and function of the college or 
school he may wish to attend later. 

7. To elect try-out courses or exploratory courses in order to 
gain insight into learning arcas that still lie ahead. i 

8. To participate in out-of-class activities in which he can 


develop potential leadership qualities. 
9. To appraise his fitness for continued study in a college or 


other school or in a particular vocation. 

10. To develop a success attitude which will stimulate him to 
continue his education in a school selected for its worth to 
him in terms of his talents and training. 

11. To adjust to the curriculum and the life of the school. 

This list of aims may seem to be based upon the assumption 
that all or most high school graduates continue their education 
on a higher level. Statistics show that up to the present about 
20 per cent of all high school graduates in the United States go 
to college. Although the number of young people who are con- 
tinuing their education beyond the age of 18 is increasing, the 
percentage is still small. Hence the American high school is 
attempting to meet the needs of those adolescents whose educa- 
tion is terminated upon graduation from high school. Guidance 
activities aimed at preparing youns people for direct entrance 
into the world of work are described later in the chapter. 


its sufficient to enable him 


hool has to offer and to plan a 
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Basic principles. If educational guidance is to function suc- 
cessfully for all pupils, certain basic principles must be ob- 
served. 

1. Upon entrance into the high school or shortly thereafter, 
the pupils should have administered to them standardized tests 
that will be prognostic of success in one or another curriculum. 
The measuring instruments administered usually include an 
intelligence test and tests of reading comprehension and arith- 
metic ability. Some schools administer a more general test, such 
as “A Test for High School Entrants.” ! 

2. Guidance toward the selection of a curriculum should be 
decided in terms of test results, degree of achievement on the 
previous school level, and pupil and parent interest. 

3. A pupils achievement during each term or year in each 
subject area of study should be followed closely by his counselor, 
and help should be offered whenever it is needed. 

4. If a pupil appears to be having difficulty in his chosen 
program of studies, this fact should be recognized early by the 
counselor, the pupil, and his parents. Steps should be taken 
promptly to make whatever program changes are necessary in 
order that the pupil does not lose too much time or become so 
discouraged that he is tempted to drop out of high school. 

5. A pupil should not be required to repeat more than once 
th the same teacher any course in which he fails. Sometimes 
personality differences between the teacher and the 
fere with learning progress. 

Guidance for after-high 
should have access to 


wi 
pupil inter- 


-school education. Every pupil 


accurate data pertaining to the kind of 
college or post-high-school institution he may wish to attend. 


Among the kinds of information that should be available are: 
1. Value to the individual and to society of further schooling. 
2. "Types of schools available to advance the pupil interest. 


3. Entrance requirements, costs, and length of course of each 
type. 


4. Evaluation of 
5. Opportunities 
course of study 


PUrposes and programs of the school. 
for productive activity after completing a 
1n an advanced school. 


* Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. “A Test for High Sch m m 
Les ool Entrants.” The Acor 
Publishing Company, Rockville Center, New You. 1945. li 
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The success of the junior high school program will be reflected 
in a pupil's attitude on the senior high school level. The articu- 
lation program has educational value, but it can be considered 
only a beginning. In the senior high school, an adjustment pro- 
gram similar to that proposed for the junior high school (see 
page 263) should be carried out, but more intensively. There 
should be available in the guidance office sufficient data con- 
cerning colleges — their entrance requirements and their offer- 
ings — so that interested pupils can study these bulletins and 
confer with a counselor relative to them. In the event that the 
pupil has an interest not covered by available college literature, 
it is the responsibility of the guidance counsclor to obtain the 
desired information for the pupil. A library section of college 
bulletins and books about colleges should be of ready access.! 
Colleges will send their catalogues and other material to any 
high school interested in receiving them. Some colleges send 
their yearly catalogues to the high schools on their list so that 
the school guidance library can be kept up to date. College 
annuals and handbooks also can be obtained on request. These 
provide information not contained in the catalogues; they do 
not deal with the academic offerings of the college but present 
a picture of the social life of the school, which often is one of the 
determining factors in selecting the college. 

High school counselors should see that young people are not 
too much influenced by the attractiveness of the college brochure, 
however. Equally important is the fact that counselors must be 
alert to the dangers inherent in college prostanisnon campuses 
to which high school seniors are invited in order to show them 
good reasons for attending the college. These meetings are to 
be encouraged, of course, but pupils should not choose a college 
because of the elaborateness of the program arranged for them 
at the time of their visit. The guidance personnel of the = 
school must help pupils recognize the educational and soci 


advantages present on any campus and encourage them to choose 
the college which is best for them. 


i iversities and Colleges, edited by A. J. Brumbaugh 
"Two good books are American OW ashingtOM, 1948), and Clarence E. Lovejoy’s 

eerie agen Colleges and Universities (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
mplete uide to 

1948), 
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If a young person wants to spend a year or more at a private 
college-preparatory school, the counselor can help him compare 
the relative standings of these schools. The follawing accrediting 
associations will furnish the information: 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Harvard Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Many of the private schools have served the country long and 
well and have been helpful in making it possible for many young 
men to gain entrance into one of the leading colleges in the 
country. However, with the changes that are taking place in 
college-entrance requirements, the need of supplementing the 


high school education through attendance at a school of this 
kind is lessening. 


Bases of college selection. 
tion of a college. Convenient 
one, unless the student has a 
vary widely in entrance requ 
Aside from these, the choice 
as the fact that one or both 


Many factors operate in the selec- 
location is perhaps the dominant 
definite purpose in mind. Colleges 
irements, costs, and opportunitics. 
often revolves around such a factor 
parents are graduates of a particular 
favorite teacher, or a friend was a 


support their college by en 
there. 

Every young person who 
to know any facts that will 


Teachers, guidance counselors, parents, 
and all others who are in à Position to do so should give him 
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accurate information which will help him to arrive at the choice 
of a college that will work to his future good and to the good of 
the society he will perhaps lead. 

Since entrance requirements in certain colleges are specific, 
parents and children should know about them carly in the pupil’s 
high school life, so that correct curricular selection can be made 
to meet these requirements. The fact that a young person often 
fails to elect the correct course may not be the fault of the 
teacher, the guidance counselor, or the parents, however, but 
of the pupil himself. He may have his own ideas about what he 
wants to study, and he may refuse to accept advice until it is 
too late. This happens more often than it should. Nevertheless, 
it is frequently possible for a bright pupil to gain admission to 
the college even though he has not completed all the courses in 


the requirements. 


AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The policy of moving learners along, with less emphasis on 
retardation, is placing many young people in the senior high 
school at a lower age than in the past. Along with the increased 
holding power of the senior high school goes a responsibility to 
give vocational guidance to those young people who soon will 
be leaving the school to enter into some type of occupational 
activity. In spite of the doubling of college enrollment within 
the past few years, it remains a fact that large numbers of young 
people do not finish high school or, if they do, go on to college. 

For convenience of discussion, educational guidance and 
vocational counseling are considered separately here. But no 
teacher or counselor should attempt to separate them. They 
must move forward together. —— 

Vocational guidance usually is interpreted as the assistance 
given learners in choosing, preparing for, and progressing in an 
occupation. Nearly all so-called educational guidance has voca- 
tional implication. Occupational choices arise in the home, in 
the community, and in the school through visual aids programs, 
utside the community. 


i atory trips O ) - 
WO T pedis aspect dominates the guidance, yet 
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inevitably it is interwoven with the educational, personal, and 
social aspects. All life adjustment encompasses vocational pur- 
suits; scarcely anyone can escape the need to engage in some form 
of financially rewarding work. The occupation must be selected, 
the job must be secured, and adjustment must be made to the 
job, all of which falls in the area of vocational guidance. f 
The specific aims of vocational guidance include the following: 


Ts 


10. 


Assisting a pupil to acquire knowledge of the functions, 


duties, responsibilities, and rewards of occupations that lie 
within the range of his choice. 


. Assisting a pupil to discover his own abilities and skills and 


to fit them into the general requirements of the occupation 
under consideration. 


. Assisting the pupil to evaluate his own capabilities and 


interests in terms of greatest worth to him and to society. 


. Helping the individual to develop an attitude toward work 


that will dignify whatever type of occupation he may wish 
to enter. The important basis for choice should be in terms 


of personally achieved satisfactions and the service that can 
be rendered. 


- Giving exploratory opportunities in different arcas of school 


learning and vocational exploration that will enable the 
learner to get the fcel of several types of activities. 


. Assisting the individual to think critically concerning various 


types of occupations and to learn a technique for analyzing 
information about vocations. 


. Assisting the mentally handicapped, the physically handi- 


capped, or the economically handicapped to make the 
adjustments that will be best for them in their struggle for 
a fuller life and for personal and social welfare. 
Instilling in the pupil a confidence in the teachers and other 
guidance personnel that will give him a lift when he confers 
with them on personal and vocational problems. 


. Assisting the pupil to secure the necessary information con- 


cerning the facilities offered by various educational institu- 
tions engaging in vocational training, 


Providing information for the learner concerning admission 
requirements, the length of training, and the cost of attend- 
ing any institution of higher learning to which the pupil 
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may wish to go after graduation from high school in order 
to continue his vocational preparation. 

11. Giving assistance during school years so that the individual 
will be able to adjust on the job to work conditions and to 


other workers. 


12. Assisting cach pupil to appreciate his rightful place in a group 


of workers and to become a functional member of the team. 

13. Alerting the pupil to the long-range training needed to 
become proficient in most lines of endeavor. 

14. Cautioning each learner concerning fads and frills and 
pseudoscientific short cuts to vocational competency. 

15. Helping the learner realize that success is purchased at the 
price of effort, and that satisfaction on the job derives from 


doing his work conscientiously and competently. 
he various aspects of vocational adjust- 


Guidance dealing with t 
high school. General guidance begins 


ment is not limited to the 
in the elementary school, and specific problems arise after formal 
f guidance in this area is discussed 


schooling ends. The continuity ©! n 
in Chapter 19 “Guidance Toward Occupational Adjustment.” 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF GUIDANCE FOR 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


rners are in high school represent 


a period of conflict. Adolescents are faced with inner urges and 
drives that seem to be symptomatic of growing pains as they make 
the transition from childhood to adulthood. These physical, 
mental, and emotional changes vary as to rate of development 
and intensity. The adolescent in high school is peculiarly in 
need of whatever help and guidance he can obtain from sympa- 
thetic and understanding individuals both within and outside 
the school. High school teachers and other guidance personnel 


share with parents à responsibility that can be met successfully 
now how to interpret adolescent behavior and 


if school people k il 
what to do about the physical, mental, and emotional character- 
istics of young people. 
‘Adolescents are easily led, bu 
cannot be ignored nor put comp 
of either of these attitudes may Tes 


The years during which lea 


t they cannot be driven. They 
Jetely on their own; the display 
ult in feelings of resentment, 
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frustration, and self-pity. The individual who is in immediate 
authority — the parent or the teacher — is less important to 
the young people than outsiders who seem to be a part of a larger 
situation. They want to break away from those who represent 
authority. High school teachers and counselors should under- 
stand these adolescent attitudes toward adults. They must be 
patient, and they should recognize the fact that much of the 
help given young people needs to be indirect and by example; 
it cannot be forced upon them. In every high school, however, 
there are teachers who are able to gain the confidence of their 
pupils to a high degree. These men and women arc in a strategic 
position to guide the attitudes and bchavior of those who con- 
sult them. p 
During the high school years, the aims and purposes of guid- 
ance for personal adjustment include the following: 
1. To assist the pupil to realize that it is a natural experience to 
be in constant turmoil. 
2. To give the individual the assistance that will enable him 
to overcome the awkward years in physical development. 
3. To assist the learner to enter into mental activity with 
renewed interest and vigor as he gains in maturity. 
- To assist the pupil to become a good school citizen in civic 
and social relations. 
- To encourage the pupil to continue the health, safety, and 
physical education programs that were started earlier. 
- To assist the pupil to become accustomed to being teased. 
- To encourage the pupil to take advantage of the friendships 
that are offered him. s 
- To assist the pupil to move gradually from dependence upon 
others to independence of judgment and action. 
- To encourage the pupil to work to the limit of his capacity 


with full knowledge that he may not be as capable as other 
pupils. 


10. To assist the pupil to benefit by the practice of emotional 
control. 


11. To help the pupil to reap the full benefits of participation 


in social life through joining clubs and taking part in other 
school activities in which groups are at work. 


12. 'To enlighten each pupil concerning boy-girl relations and 


——————— ——————9 
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the values that can come to him throu i i 

eros controlled understanding ues ue cde i 
. Tf guidance personnel can do much to assi pon 
in high school to develop social attitud v ie es 
and the group. Home- d, spes Lu px on 
vec m p. ne room activities, club projects, and social 
= pla ne outside the school program but held within th 
chool building can do much to add to the pupils’ social devel ‘ 
ment and enjoyment of life. One of the finest types of wd is 
that can be undertaken by a high school is to plan edm que 
operation an attitude-development program. Since s lum 
purpose in education is to develop proper attitudes s e 
school is particularly fitted to inculcate desirable Mem 
through a definite plan conducted indirectly. Worked out : 3 
eratively, the plan can become a most valuable influence a ai 
school. The plan suggested below was used in a high ioe te 
New York with excellent results. A program of this kind ees 
desirable behavior habits, and the outcomes of its lago 
may have significant values for those who participate in it. : 


First Year — SCHOOL “ATTITUDES 
. Desirable dress and grooming 
. Courtesy in school 

. Good study habits 

. Social life in the school 

. School service 

. School safety 

. Personality ratings | 


NYAWURWONR 


Second Year — HOME ATTITUDES 
. Attitude toward elders 
. Attitude toward relatives 


. Helpfulness in the home 
. The problem of the student's allowance 


. Good eating and sleeping habits 
. Courtesy in the home 
. Preparation for the student's 
Third Year — SOCIAL ANP civic A 
1. Attitudes in public 
2. Attitudes toward boy and girl friends 
3. Entertainment © 
4. The student as 2 


own home 


NAWPONSE 


TTITUDES 


guest 
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5. Correct dress, grooming, etc. 


6. A student's responsibility to his government and community 
7. Factors of social success 


Senior Year — PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ATTITUDES 
Selection of a career 

Preparation 

Application for position 

Dress for business interview 

Attitude toward employer 

Attitude toward fellow workers! 


AnsoONY 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF RECREATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Planning for leisure time has become one of the major respon- 
sibilities of the high school. In the past, many individuals spent 
long hours in productive activity. Today, with the aid of modern 
technology and machinery, man’s work is lighter, his working 
day and week are shorter, and he has more leisure time. To have 
something worth-while to do in that time and to be interested 
in doing it are important. Games, outdoor exercises, hobbies, 
motion pictures, television, and a variety of other activities have 
been provided so that the individual ca 


n enjoy and profit from 
his leisure-time pursuits. 


Better work is done when time for relaxing activities is pro- 
vided. However, the individual needs to be careful lest he dis- 


sipate his energies during his leisure time and become less effi- 
cient on the job. Life can be enriched during these welcome hours 
if the individual is helped to make wise u 


d : se of this free time. 
Among the aims and purposes of recreational guidance are 

the following: 

1. To help pupils pre 
tional activities, 


2. To assist pupils to formulate and carry out plans for recrea- 
tional activities. 


pare for participation in wholesome recrea- 


3. To assist pupils in evaluatin 


c t in. 8 their capacities and interests in 
leisure-time activities. 
1 From Mental Hygiene in School and Home Li 


,b i We 
Copyright 1942. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill B ee 


ook Company. 
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4. To encourage pupils to become informed concerning desir- 
able facilities in the community available to adolescents and 
adults. 

5. To encourage pupils to make wise use of their leisure time and 
to develop skills that will be of value to them in later leisure- 


time living. 
AIMS AND PURPOSES OF HEALTH GUIDANCE 


. Health and physical education programs have been expand- 
ing rapidly throughout the country. The last war brought to 
the attention of the American people, and especially educational 
leaders, the values to be gained through providing programs 
aimed at the achievement of healthful living. Health and phys- 
ical education programs are expanding their functions and are 
reaching out into many fields of the high school curriculum. 
Biology, physiology, hygiene, physical activities, social hygiene, 
and other learning areas arc considered well within the focus of 
some health education programs. 

Mental health and physical health are interrelated, and they 
should be considered together in any adequate health program. 
“The sound mind in a sound body" is more than an empty 
nt-day educators, realizing this, are expanding the 


phrase. Prese: 
ducation to include both. The aims 


area of physical and health e 
and purposes that are especial 
may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. To help pupils prepare for healthful living. 

2. To encourage pupils to follow a well-balanced program of 


physical activities. 
3. To help learners rea 

for healthful living. 
4. To assist pupils to eval 


weaknesses. 
5. To encourage pupils to overcome any remediable defects they 
e medical treatment for them. 


may have or to receiv 

6. To provide learners with information concerning subjects and 
activities which contribute to good health. 

7. To make available to learners information dealing with the 


health services available in the school and the community. 


lly important in health guidance 


lize the value of a program of preparation 


uate their own physical assets and 
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8. To encourage learners to formulate a well-balanced program 
of work and play activities that will contribute to healthful 
living. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF SOCIO-CIVIC GUIDANCE 


Our social institutions have undergone, and still are under- 
going, changes in their attempt to meet the requirements of 
democracy. These changes seem too many to some and too few 
to others. Guidance counselors must be sensitized to them and 
must keep pace with them so that they may help young people 
to interpret these social changes. Socio-civic guidance is closely 
associated with personal adjustment and other forms of guidance. 
It can be given emphasis in terms of the following objectives: 

1. To aid pupils to secure effective socio-civic training. 
2. To help pupils to understand their social and civic responsi- 
bilities and to evolve a plan of social action. 
3. To help pupils to evaluate accurately their socio-civic 
capacities and interests. 
4, To lead pupils to participate in out-of-class activities. 
5. To help learners in their attempts to understand the social 
order. 
. To help learners pursue those subjects that prepare for social 
living. 
. To assist pupils in their adjustments with other persons. 


- To encourage pupils to formulate a continuous plan of activity 
for greater social usefulness, 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF ARTICULATION 


Many difficulties of articulation between the junior high school 
or the elementary school on one hand and the high school on 
the other can be met through the application of techniques of 
educational and personal guidance that have been suggested 
earlier. However, there still remains the responsibility of the 
high school toward the Preparation of individuals emotionally 
and mentally for entrance into the next higher unit of learning. 

Failure in the freshman year of college has continued at a 
high rate for a long period of time. This cannot be entirely the 
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fault of the student. Perha j 
are so difficult that the > E Siue 
nete they are still in high school. It has acon d: ihe y 
Aem pos in the senior year in high school o are 
m e in his freshman year in college. The high school m s 
p the senior to gain a perspective of the general patt i 
college life, even though it may be impossible to hav T F a 
m college which he will attend later. Ma. 
peakers from colleges are hel ful, but th 
the value of visits of members of = mde d yem 
where they can see the college in action. A day on Mp. a 
campus, when the individual can actually visit classes Mero 
a look into most of the campus activities, will go far toward s 
tig the individual mentally and emotionally for college life, 
unless there is too much sta e-setting : 
ese r g g on the part of the college 
If the individual goes to à college away from home, his adj 
ment problems are more numerous, since now he is rowa $ i 
pletely on his own and may not know how to deal with EA 
him is much free time. The result may be that he wastes m á 
of his time and wonders why he does not have sufficient ti E 
for study. Further orientation to college life is pinata 


Chapter 17. 


A REPRESENTATIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


idance services needed on the high 
perating in the tenth and twelfth 
New York: 


A good summary of the gu! 
ol level is the program o 
chool in Syracuse, 
GuipANcE 1N HicH ScHOOLS 
Syracuse, New York 
GUIDANCE FOR THE TENTH YEAR 


Senior High School Life 


scho 
years of high s 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF 


Central Theme: Orientation to 
I. Courses Offered in the Senior High School 


A. Explain purpose of each course 
B. Requirements 
nts for graduation from high school 


1. Requireme 
Justify requiring all students to take these subjects 
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2. College-entrance requirements . 
Investigate requirements for any college any student is 
interested in 

3. Individual requirements 
To meet needs, interests, and aptitudes of each individual 


. Electives 


Purpose 

(a) To allow in so far as possible each individual an oppor- 
tunity to adjust courses to fit his individual need or 
desires 

(b) To provide opportunity for exploration 

(c) To enrich core curriculum 


- Occupational futures vs. electives and curriculum choice 


Present indications seem to be that a large per cent of the 
students now in high school will be earning their living in 
occupations that are unheard of at the present time. If this 
be true, in choosing electives we should endeavor to investi- 
gate present conditions, and secure advice and opinions from 
authorities in science and other fields as to probable develop- 
ments. A suggested procedure: 
- Have students compile a list of occupations that are com- 
mon but did not exist 25 years ago. 
Have students compile a list of occupations that were com- 
mon 25 years ago and are now practically extinct. 
3. Have students compile a list of occupations that probably 


will develop as a result of new inventions and scientific 
research. 


As revealed by Parade 
Trends, National Policy, 
4. Electives should be chosen 


of Progress, Technological 
and other scientific articles. 
with the results of these findings 


. Importance of good work in high school 


1. Development of desirable habits and attitudes 
2. Building up good recommendations 

(a) Counselor’s record 

(b) Home-room record 

(c) Cumulative record 


II. Knowing the Means of Staying in School 


A. Importance of each individual’s 


acquiring as much education 
as possible 


1. The community’s interest and responsibility 
2. The student’s interest, need, and obligation 


III. 


IV. 
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B. Contribution of after-school work in the attainment of voca- 
tional objectives 
C. After-school jobs — placement opportunities offered by 
schools 
D. Original jobs — those jobs created by the individual 
E. Government agencies for aid 
Note: It is suggested that former students who have had to with- 
draw from school be called in to inspire the students and to bring 
them to realize the importance of good training. 
JVote: Check each home room for — 
1. Types of employment represented by members in the 
home room 
2. Hours each individual works 


3. Remuneration 
4. Future vocational significance of each job 


Developing a Good Personality 
A. Definition — Have students build their own definition 


emphasizing the broad interpretation of personality. 

B. Discuss outstanding personality traits of famous and noted 
people, such as: George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Thomas Edison, Andrew Carnegie, Madam Marie Curie. 

C. Encourage the reading of biographies. 

D. Develop a list of character traits that seem to be common in 
successful personalities. Make special note of individuals 


overcoming handicaps. 
E. Individual application 
1. Individual personality analysis 
2. Student analysis of members of the group 
3. Opportunities for personality development 


Knowing How to Study 

A. Budget time — List all duties and tasks to be performed and 

allow ample time for each. 

Construct a regular work program or schedule. 

Keep definite record of all assignments. 

. Understand definitely what is to be done and how to do it. 
Train one's self in reading rapidly and thoroughly. 

Develop interest in all work — This can be done even in 


mEUOt 


subjects disliked. 
Relax for a few minutes before starting on a long period of 


intensive study. 
. Train one’s self to ignore outside distractions while working, 


m o 
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inning study of new assignment — 
Ü Pie ed two or three assignments in order to 
prepare mind for new assignment. . 
2. Read very rapidly the whole assignment in order to get 
bird's-eye view of the whole. 
3. Read the assignment a second time, slowly, thoroughly, 
and thoughtfully. 
4. Note especially the important points. Underscore if 
necessary. À 
5. Go over assignment a third time in order to check major 
items and to make sure that they are understood. 
6. Make an outline and reread the assignment if necessary. 
- Try to get hold of the major thoughts in the assignment 
and build up the details around these major ideas. 


8. Develop a definite study plan. Make 


provision for frequent 
periodic reviews. 


V. General Problems of Employment 


VI. 


A. 
B. 


D. 
E. Can I be happy in my chosen field? 


Need for Finding One's Place 
A. 


<2. Relationship between 


; Nature and extent of 


. A well-selected vocation wi 


Diversified industry and what it means 
Vocational analysis of the student 
1. Fitness for the job 


2. Is the goal too high or too low? 


- Community surveys 


Shall I work here, or v 
chosen life's work? 


Number in my chosen field 


vill I have to go elsewhere in my 


and Choosing One's Work 
g things one likes to do 
nterest and ability 


personal happiness and ‘interest in 
work E Bur es 


Best work done while doin 
1. Relationship between i 


- Lifeis competitive - ndis s 


In constant competition w. 


ith fellow. workers IUE 
Personal interests and abilities 

1. Importance 

2. Relation to success in life 


3. Relation to selection of high school course 


s ill be stimulating and present 
everlasting challenge to an individual, 


List other characteristics of the ideal vocation. 
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VII. Adjusting the Previously Planned Program 
A. Does the course still satisfy you with respect to — 
1. Preparation? 
2. Working conditions? 
3. Social living? 
B. Does it offer a challenge? 
C. Other courses, activities, and aids needed for better prepara- 
tion 
D. Individual adjustments to program needed 
VIII. Opportunities for Further Training 
A. Need for continuous training and education 
World is constantly changing: (1) occupationally, (2) edu- 
cationally, (3) socially, (4) politically. 
B. Need for continuous development of desirable personality 
traits 
Here should be stressed the fact that this type of progress need 
not depend on any kind of educational agency but is purely 
a personal problem. 
C. Available agencies for continuous training 
1. National Defense classes 
2. Evening high school 
3. Continuation school 
4. Apprentice training school 
5. University extension classes 
6. Cultural classes sponsored by public library 
7. Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. groups 
8. The Grange educational program 
9. Private clubs 
10. Business and professiona 
11. Radio programs 
12. Social conversation 
13. Hobbies 
14. Leisure-time rea 
D. Students should list 
cuse, their location, 
E. Evaluation of training program 
1. Correspondence courses 
2. “Quack” advertising, etc. 
IX. Citizenship Qualities in a Democracy 
A. Brief review of various types of governments in world today 
1. Advantages 
2. Disadvantages 


1 clubs for both men and women 


ding — public and school libraries 
those above that are available in Syra- 
and the persons in charge of each. 
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G. Discussion of how a “good school citizen” 


. Each student lists his own outs 
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What constitutes a “good citizen” 
1. In a totalitarian state 
2. In a democracy 


. Importance of developing good citizenship in a democracy 


Agencies for teaching good citizenship 
1. School 

2. Home 

3. Church 


4. Others (newspapers, radio, civic organizations) 


- Desirable citizenship qualities 


1. Sincere community interest 

2. Individual and group co-operation 

3. Development of an “analytical” mind 
(a) Toward Federal government 
(b) Toward local affairs " 


. Propaganda analysis 


Tolerant and critical attitudes toward propaganda and 
development of intelligent reactions 


will develop into a 
“good citizen” of the community 


tanding qualities; those in 
which he feels he is deficient. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE FOR THE TWELFTH YEAR 


Central Theme: Summary of Past Ex 


periences in High School and a 
Thought for the Future 


I. Checking Program to Insure Graduation 


il, 


A. 


B. 


Study possible college entrance. 
Review entrance requireme: 
others of related fields. 
Check student’s occupational choice to ascertain if program 
includes those subjects and activities that will contribute most 
to his interest, 

Check four-year Program to insure that all graduation 
requirements have been met or can be satisfied by the end of 
school year. 


nts of the elected college and 


Development of Attitudes and Habits That Contribute to Suc- 
cessful Living in School 


A. 


Characteristics, habits, and attitudes that have proved valu- 
able in school life 


III. 


IV. 
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B. High school success usually means graduate success. 

1. Study of lives of successful men to determine character- 
istics which probably influenced their success 
(a) Biographies 
(b) Personal study of successful men and women 

2. Curricular activities 
How can they contribute to successful living? 

3. Extracurricular activities 
How can they contribute to successful living? 


C. The “getting-by” attitude 
Who is most hurt by it? 
Evaluation of Results of Citizenship Training 
A. My obligation to society 
B. As an adult member of society, what should be my attitude 
toward: 
1. Home? 
2. Health? 
3. Recreation? 
4. Labor and business problems? 
5. Government, law, politics, and political parties? 
6. Civic and religious organizations? 
7. Education? 
In 


terdependence of workers 


C. 
D. Duties and responsibilities of workers in civil life 
E. 


Facing a handicap 
id in rehabilitation 


1. Agencies that may al 
2. Necessity of choosing occupation in which individual can 


succeed in spite of handicap 
F. Types of community services 
Review of Study of Occupations 
A. How people are chosen for positions 
Why are some people unemployed? Now? Always? 


B. Job Analysis 
1. The general techniqu 
2. Students make persona 

own interests. 

C. Local vocational opportunities 
1. Local employment services and information 
2. Locating a vacancy 
3. Local employment conditions 

D. Fields of opportunity other than local 
How to secure reliable information 


e of investigation 
] analysis of occupations of their 
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Ó 


VII. 


Im 


VIII. 
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. Keeping up-to-date on occupational trends and changes 
. How to apply for a job 
1. In person 
2. By letter 
. The interview with the employer 
Demonstration (purpose and nature) 
. Making a successful beginning 
. Apprenticeships 
. Relationship of business ethics and social courtesies to success 
Personal appearance 
. Problems that arise after entering an occupation 
How can counselor help? 


. Comparison of probable income in the various occupations 


mj 


al A EI Q 


. Educational Opportunities Beyond High School 


A. A life vs. a living 
B. Education a continuous process throughout life 
1. Types and offerings of colleges and universities 
2. Selection of and the entrance procedure of your chosen 
college or university 
3. Earning one’s way through college 
4. Most permanent aspects of college life 
5. Unstandardized schools 
C. Final check on occupational choice 
D. Business manners, ethics, personal appearance 
Problems Related to Graduation 
A. What is meant by a graduate? 
B. Transition from school life into after- 
Leisure Time 
A. Economy and Proper use of time 
B. Use of leisure time for self- 


C. Use of leisure time for finding and exploring vocational 
interests 


school life 


improvement 


D. First-hand experience vs. vi 
Responsibilities of a Home 
A. Necessity for considerin 
B. Responsibilities 
C. History of family 

1. Development of family 

2. Modern family 

3. Effects of family life on life of nation 


D. Fundamental influences on family life 
1. Environment 


carious experience 


g this topic 
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2. Health 


3. Economic factors 
E. Division of family responsibilities 


1. Parents 
2. Other family 


members 


F. Planning for a home 
1. Preparation while still in parents’ home 
2. Suitable education outside home 


5. Financial preparation 


4. Planning for a home 


G. Choice of a com 


panion 


1. When to marry 


2. Whom to ma 


rry 


H. Housing the family 


1. Own house o 
2. Factors to be 


r rent? 
considered in building a home 


I. Financial principles 


1. Safeguarding 


the home 


2. Supporting the home 


3. Budgeting 


4. Consumer education 
J. Social Principles 


m 


. Health hints 


2 
3. Care of children 
4 


. Attractive ho 


. Equality of husband and wife 


me atmosphere 


5. Relation of family to community . 
IX. Problems Relating to Graduation 
A. Rules of Syracuse High Schools 


B. Cap and gown 
C. Senior etiquette 
D. Activities 


X. Explanation of Follow- 


QUE 


1. Compare the guidance func 


school with those of te 
2. Compare the guidanc 


guidance programs in th 


School. 


up Study of High School Graduates 


STIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


tions of teachers in the senior high 
achers in the junior high school. 

e functions of the person in charge of the 
e junior high school and in the senior high 


292 


16. 


. In what way can television be of hel 
- Why is it important that teachers kn 


- Show how you can introduce an attitude- 
. Evaluate the guidance plans used in the 


- To what extent are the articula 
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. How do the guidance problems of large and small high schools 


differ? 


Differentiate between educational, vocational, and personal 


guidance on the senior high school level. 


. Outline an articulation program between the junior high school 


and the senior high school that will make for excellent personal 
adjustment of new entrants. 


. What should a guidance office provide in the way of information 


concerning the costs, entrance requirements, and programs of 
colleges? 


. How well should teachers be informed on the admission require- 


ments for college entrance? 


- What do you consider to be the greatest guidance function of the 


teacher? 


- What considerations should influence the final choice of a college? 
. Study carefully the program outlined for New York (page 279) and 


make applications to your own school. 


P in vocational exploration? 
ow the personal problems and 
urges of the adolescents in their classes? 

development program 
tire school. 


senior high schools of 


into a high school guidance plan for the en 
Syracuse (pages 283-291). 


tion problems between senior high 
school and colleges the responsibility of the high school guidance 
personnel? 


Who should accept the responsibility of articulation between the 
junior high school and the senior high school or between the 
elementary school and the high school? What should be done 
about it? 


17 


GUIDANCE IN COLLEGE 


os the student to col- 

lege and university life is coming to be an accepted guidance 
activity of schools throughout the United States. Beginning with 
ly twenties and moving into “freshman 


honors courses in the ear 
week” shortly thereafter, both large and small colleges have been 
heir organizational 


introducing formal guidance programs into t 
structure. In the past, with the small classes and an educational 


ideal of one learner or a few learners at one end of a log and a 
Mark Hopkins at the other, this guidance function was achieved 
rather easily. With the present increase in the number of young 
people who go to college, however, there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the need for organized guidance aimed not only at 
orientation to the college but at adjustment throughout the 


College course. 


OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

ducation in an institution of higher learning is 
related to the purpose for which the institution was established. 
In this discussion we are concerned with the liberal arts aspect 
of the general education that should be provided on the college 
or university level, as well as with the specializations that may 
be undertaken. The following objectives of higher education 
listed by the President’s Commission on Higher Education are 


worthy of consideration: 


The aim of € 
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1. To develop for the regulation of one's personal and civic life a code 
of behavior based on ethical principles consistent with democratic 
ideas. ; n . 

2. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in 
solving the social, economic, and political problems of one's com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

3. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the 
world and one’s personal responsibility for fostering international 

understanding and peace. 

- To understand the common phenomena in one’s physical environ- 
ment, to apply habits of scientific thought to both personal and 
civic problems, and to appreciate the implications of scientific 
discoveries for human welfare. 

5. To understand the ideas of others and t 


express one’s own effec- 
tively. 


an 


. To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment. 


. To maintain and improve one’s own health and to co- 


operate 
actively and intelligentl 


y in solving community health problems. 
8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural 


activities as expressions of personal and social experience, and to 


participate to some extent in some form of creative activity. 


9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family 
life. 


10. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that 
will permit one to use to the 


full his particular interests and abili- 
ties. 
11. To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking,! 


A COLLEGE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


urposes of the institution. In addi- 
should be guidance-minded instruc- 


Commission on Hi 
> PP. 50-57. Harper 


1 United States, President's h 
Sor American Democracy, Vol. 1 gher Educ, 


ation, Higher Education 
& Brothe 


rs, New York, 1948. 
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tors who can be assigned special guidance responsibilities as 
part of their regular schedule. All other instructors should be 
alerted to the importance of the aims and functions of the guid- 
ance program to the end that they will help and co-operate in 
guiding students within the range of the special guidance impli- 
cations contained in their areas of learning. 


Specific areas of guidance. A well-conceived guidance pro- 


gram should consider every aspect of student interest and wel- 
fare. The important functions are: 


1. 


2 90 


. To provide a diagnost 


. To assist student 


- To supervise, eva 


To interpret institutional objectives and opportunities to 


prospective students and their parents, as well as to the feed- 


ing secondary schools. 
To select and admit students in co-operation with the sec- 


ondary schools. 
To orient students continuous 


new phase of college life. 
ic service to help students discover 


ly as they embark upon each 


their abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 
s throughout their college experience (a) to 


select courses of instruction in the light of past achievements, 
personal and vocational interests, and diagnostic findings; 
and (b) to reach maximum efficiency through continuous 
clarification of purposes, constant improvement of study 
methods, speech habits, personal appearance, manners, etc. 
and desirable progression in religious, emotional, and social 
development, and in other nonacademic personal and group 


. relationships. T E 
. To enlist the active co-operation of the family of the student. 


-zin the interest of his 
-a sonality. development. .— 
2 
‘Student, providing’ appropria 

“vising his health, and contro 


educational accomplishments and per-: 


and mental health status of the- 
te remedial. measures, supet- 
ling environmental health 


"To: determine.the physical. 


factors. 


To provide and supervise an adequate food service. 


luate, and develop the social life and the 
s of the students and to assist in ar- 


extracurricular activitie: 
f student experience with the cur- 


ticulating these phases © 


. riculum of instruction. 
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10. To co-ordinate the financial aid and part-time employment 
of students, and to assist the student who needs it to obtain 
such help. . 

11. To keep a cumulative record of information concerning 
each student and to make it available to the proper persons. 

12. To administer student discipline to the end that the indi- 
vidual will be strengthened and the welfare of the whole 
college will be promoted and preserved. 

15. To foster and to maintain college morale by understanding, 
evaluating, and developing student mores. 

To assist the student to find appropriate employment or 

further professional study opportunities when he leaves the 


institution, and to help him articulate college and post- 
college experience. 


15. To cultivate the loyalt 
and of the alumni. 
16. To co-ordinate all these servi 
17. To carry on studies designed 
functions and services, 
Individual guidance needs. 


14. 


y and the support of the community 


ccs into an effective program. 
to evaluate and improve these 
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make his decisions with a minimum of aid from counselors. 
Carefully planned group-guidance programs and individual 
consideration of his changing interests, with appropriate modi- 
fications of choices, make possible his subsequent adjustments. 
In addition, help should be given him early in preparation for 
meeting the critical problems that will arise either within his 
own personality pattern or from the educational or social situa- 
tion in which he now finds himself. 

Faculty counselors. Every member of the faculty can contrib- 
ute to the guidance of students. However, it must not be assumed 
that every instructor is a counselor or that he can be trained to 
assist students toward their greatest possible self-realization. 
Some can give general assistance at the time of registration or 
helpful information in their special areas. Others, by virtue of 
their training, temperament, and interest, can assist students in 
dealing with their problems of adjustment. Basic principles 
should operate in connection with the guidance activities of the 
faculty members. Daniel D. Feder suggests the following as fun- 
damental assumptions that should underlie the in-service train- 


ing of faculty counselors: 
1. Student counseling is an integral part of the educational program. 
2. Use of specially trained and assigned faculty will provide a larger 
number of varied personalities than would be available if the coun- 
seling service were limited to a smaller number of full-time per- 


sonnel. . 
3. Inculcation of members of the faculty with the personnel point of 


view will in the long run result in better instruction and a more 
vital institutional attitude. : 

4. "The faculty counselors will be trained and directed by professional 
personnel, whose training is directly in the field of counseling and 
who will be responsible for the over-all operation of the program, 
including continuing service to the counselors, operation of staff 
clinics, and assistance with difficult cases. l 

5. The faculty counselors will be carefully selected in terms of certain 
basic criteria designed to insure that the most effective personalities 


are obtained. 


6. The faculty co 
ing load or extra compensa 


of the value of their efforts. 
7. The faculty counselors will be 


unselors will be given relief from part of their teach- 
tion as recognition by the institution 


given recognition for their effective- 
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ness as counselors, as well as for teaching effectiveness, research, 
` and writing, when promotions in rank and salary are being con- 
sidered. 

8. Faculty counselors will be given training in minimum essentials 
before actually being given case assignments. 

9. Faculty counselors who prove ineffective or inefficient in counseling 
duties will be relieved of such duties without jeopardizing their 
other relationships to the institution. 

10. Adequate clerical and secretarial assistance will be provided, so that 
the counselor may use his time as completely as possible in service 
to the students. Appropriate office space will be provided since ef- 


fective counseling requires an atmosphere of welcome and confi- 
dence.! 


John L. Bergstreser presents in the form of questions seven 
issues that concern faculty counseling: 


Question No. 
visers? 
Question No. 2. If a small proportion of facul 
to serve as counselors or advisers, 
Question No. 3. What are the pot 
responsibilities for counseling assi 
faculty members? 

Question No. 4, Part 1. Should fa 
special training and supervision? 
Question No. 


supervised? 


7. Should all faculty members serve as counselors or ad- 


ty members are selected 
how should the selection be made? 
ential advantages of having faculty 
igned to a small proportion of the 


culty counselors or advisers be given 


4, Part 2. How should faculty counselors be trained and 


the criteria for salary inc; 
Question No. 7. What els 


2 Ibid. . 312-319. Th "— 
questions. gn © student is referred to this title for the answers to the 
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mittees which include a fair representation of the student body. 
'The number of students on the committee should vary with the 
Size of the committee and the purpose it is to serve. Every com- 
mittee should have at least one student member, but on no 
committee should the students outnumber the faculty members. 
If the committee has seven members, for example, it should in- 
clude not more than three student members. Many educational 
leaders doubt the wisdom of giving student members the power 
of voting since they cannot share legal responsibility for their 
decisions. Decision-making in matters that concern the welfare 
of the entire school is a faculty responsibility; hence students 
probably should serve in an advisory capacity only. 


PRESIDENT 


DEAN OF STUDENTS 


DEAN OF FACULTY 


Standing Committees Standing Committees 2 Orientation 2 
Curriculum Athletics Q Educational Guidance S 
Admissions M Z Vocational Guidance 2 
Scholarships, Fellowships, Discipline i Personal Problems | 
and Awards Fraternities, Sororities Social Problems 8| 
Course and Standing and other Social Groups A Testing HA 
i a 
Library Honor Societies 5 Record Keeping 5 
Radio Orientation of Freshmen B_ Relation with Sec. 2 
" (Freshman Week) = School " 2 
Grade Stops Student Activities E BONA $ 
Ceremonial Occasions Student Welfare E perio T Ej 
Departments Employment i = 
Teaching Personnel | Publications __| 
Apportionment of rank 
Schedules 
Qualifications Extracurricular Activities 
Improvement of Instruction Clubs, Student Organizations, Social Affairs, 
Research Student Gov't., Publications, Honor Societies, 
Honors Courses Alumni Relations, etc. 
Comprehensive Student Placement and Financial Aid 
Tapaau College Medical Officers 


Psychiatrist 


Ficure 9. Plan of Organization for Guidance Service in College 

The plan suggested in Figure 9 above is usable in a large 

College but is adaptable also to the facilities of a small college. 

The establishment of the standing committees is essential to any 
special services that should be 


guidance program. The other 
rendered by the guidance department under the supervision of 
a dean of students are important in any coeducational institu- 


tion. In small colleges it may be desirable to organize the entire 
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program under the direction of a dean of faculty. However, no 
service included in the list should be eliminated, regardless of 
the form in which the services are organized. 


THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Attracting students. In the past, many colleges were willing 
to sit back and await the coming of any students who wanted to 
attend their institution. College administrators concerned them- 
selves with neither the attracting of able high school learners to 
their school nor the orientation of these young people when 
they arrived on the campus. Now, however, colleges are reach- 
ing into the high schools for recruitment purposes, are holding 
“high school visitation days," and are doing all in their power 
to enroll the most promising of the high school group. Often the 
dean or other faculty member is sent to near-by secondary 
schools to present the ideals for which the institution stands, 
with the hope that he will arouse among outstanding high school 
students a desire to attend his institution. 

After World War II, the colleges were expanded to meet an 
almost phenomenal upsurge of enrollments, and now they are 
faced with the need to offer an enriched program that will at- 
tract similar numbers of civilians, even though these young peo- 
ple are not cushioned with a federal subsidy to help finance 
themselves through college. In addition to the orientation pro- 
grams that are functioning in almost every college, there has 
developed a widespread junior college movement which, during 


the past ten years, has been increasing both in number of insti- 
tutions and in number of stud 
O 


freshman or otherwise, should not be coddled; that he is old 
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enough to discover things for himself and to chart his own course 
through his college years. 

Freshman Week. In spite of early opposition to it, Freshman 
Weck has come to stay. During this week, the new entrants come 
together, unhampered by the presence of upper classmen, and 
are given personal, social, civic, and educational guidance. They 
meet in small groups and are oriented to the important extra- 
curricular activities that are prominent on the campus, and 
they are made acquainted with the rooms and offices assigned 
to the various student organizations. 

The Brooklyn College program. At Brooklyn College, freshman 
induction proceeds along the lines indicated in the following 
letters, which are sent to all students who have qualified for en- 
trance to the college. The letter from the Dean of Students 
encloses the Freshman "Week Program. (There is one program 


for men and one for women.) 
Tur LETTER FROM THE DEAN 


Members of the Freshman Class of September, 19—: 

We, in Brooklyn College, extend to you a very cordial welcome. 
Each term the College admits hundreds of young men and women. 
We do this with pride for, although Brooklyn College is a compara- 
tively young institution, the alumni of the College have brought dis- 
tinction to their Alma Mater, both in scholastic achievement and in 
professional accomplishment. We believe that you, too, will be proud 

at ranks among the best in the United 


to be associated with a College th jong the 
States, and that you will do your part to maintain its excellent reputa- 


tion. 

The College year opens for al , 
of Freshman Week on September —- W 
appointments for this week. We urge you 


your schedule punctually. 
Freshman Week is planned to introduce you to some members of 


the faculty and to some student officers, and to give you information 
about College requirements and services. During this week, you will 
learn of the general and special counseling services to assist you in your 
choice of courses, of the agencies which will help you with all types of 
Personal problems (including questions in regard to military services), 
and you will meet your special counselor in the Department of Per- 
sonnel Service. At this time you will hear also about the program of 


student activities, including opportunities for participation in social 


] new students with the first session 
e arc enclosing your program of 
to read it carefully. Follow 
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affairs which are carried on under the direction of the Student Activi- 
ties Office. = . f 

You are cordially invited to visit your counselor in the Departmen 
of Personnel Service at any time you desire help in your adjustment 
to the College. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dean of Students and Chairman of the 
Department of Personnel Service 


THE LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE JUNIOR-FRESHMAN COMMITTEE 


(Women) 
Dear i 
The Junior-Freshman Committee welcomes you to Brooklyn College. 
Your own Junior Counselor, ; is looking forward to meeting 
you during Freshman Week. She will probably write to you within 
the next few days, and if you have any questions puzzling you, do not 
hesitate to communicate with her any time before your meeting. 
Our best wishes for happy and successful years at Brooklyn College. 
Sincerely yours, 


= 


Chairman of the Junior-Freshman Committee 


The program of the College of New Rochelle. The Freshman Week 
program and the orientatio 


This program has chan 
Personnel Director had sho; 


; and discussions o 
and how to prepare for 


The library staff continues its work with t 
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in their adjustment to college. The Adviser meets with the entire class 
weekly and remains with the class until it is graduated. She also meets 
with the students individually. The Class Adviser co-ordinates the re- 
ligious, social, and cultural growth of the students in her group. 

The Junior Sisters have always been helpful in dealing with the 
adjustment of the freshmen. Each junior is assigned an incoming fresh- 
man to whom she writes during the summer. The junior arranges to 
meet the freshman when she reaches campus and assists her during the 
first few weeks at college. In fact, the juniors feel quite responsible for 
their freshman sisters. 

In order to assist the new student in adjusting to college, the smaller 
houses on campus are used as freshmen residences. This plan seems 
to make the transition from home to college easier because the student 
needs to adjust only to her small group at first. Each house has a nun 
in charge. Every effort is made through friendly co-operation of faculty 
and students to put the new student at ease and to make her feel that 


She is a vital part of her new environment.! 


The student handbook. Experience with college students re- 
veals that it is well to have in written form all rules and regula- 
tions that students are expected to obey, and also to be prepared 
to explain these regulations orally to groups as well as to indi- 
viduals. The college facilities, personnel, names of the members 
of the college, and existing rules and regulations should be made 
known to freshmen in the form of a well-prepared handbook. 
This book should include also the curricular counseling services, 
the teaching departments, and the personnel with whom the 
student may confer relative to any problem. d 

Students should know the general scholarship requirements; 
attendance regulations; required tests and examinations, such 
as health tests and comprehensive examinations, if any; pro- 
cedures to be followed for withdrawing from a course, or fróm 
College, or in cases of absence from final examinations. They 
should know what facilities are available to them, such as gen- 


eral counseling, occupational counseling, reading and study- 


improvement helps, and placement service. 

Student needs. Regardless of the degree of mental acuity of 
College students, they need to be spoon-fed some of the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of their new sphere of activity. They 


1 Guidance in Catholic Colleges and Universities, edited by Roy J. Deferrari, pp. 250- 
251. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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need (1) to be shown the library so that they will not fear it; 
(2) to be helped to use books; (3) to be required to learn about 
and to carry out their college duties and responsibilities; (4) to 
be helped to join social groups on the campus; (5) to be guided 
toward the achievement of a pattern of hygienic living and par- 
ticipation in an appropriate kind of physical training. In short, 
they need help in learning about and availing themselves of all 
the existent offerings in the college or university. 

Freshman Week gives the new students a good start, but ori- 
entation programs must continue throughout the first year. In 
fact, a good guidance program will continue to serve a student 
throughout his entire college life and on into the years after 
graduation. The help needed in the simple activity of learning 
how to study should continue weekly through the first term and 
perhaps through the first year. Many failures during the fresh- 
man year in college are caused by lack of guidance on the part 
of the college faculty rather than by the inability of the individ- 
ual to do academic work. 

The boy or girl who is away from home for the first time needs 

» something to which he can anchor. When he is given a plan of 
action, he enjoys following it. If he is given freedom to do what 
he wants with his time, he may find that he has not learned how 
to push himself into desirable activities, Consequently, he fails 


to do many things which he would have done if someone had 


helped him discover them and had encouraged his participation 
in them. 


Plan to assist near-failures. The Pennsylvania State College 
has organized a special division to provide guidance services to 


actual or potential failures among the students. The program 


went into operation on July 1, 1949. The Director Dr. H. K. 
Wilson, explains the program as follows: : 


by the trustees i i i 

f d ees in their action 

which set up the Division may be stated as follows: 
1. Confusion as to educational objectives following a period of 

registration in a specific curriculum. 

2. Low-grade scholastic performance 


. s Preventing conti ina 
particular curriculum. g tinuance in 
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The Division has been set up with a Director responsible to the 
Assistant to the President in Charge of Resident Instruction. An Assist- 
ant Director has been employed, and it is planned to add to our staff 
as necessary to handle the problems arising. 

The co-operating agencies involved all units of the College, with 
special help being received from the Student Advisory Service which 
administers a battery of tests designed to give us information as to the 
student's special success in a given curriculum. Following these tests 
the student is counseled as to his future program. 

At present the students who are placed in the Division are those who 
have completed two or three semesters at The Pennsylvania State 
College and have earned a grade point average of .50 or less. .50 is 


intermediate between a C and a D grade. 
As you may know, all of our freshmen men and most of our sopho- 


more women are in co-operating colleges and undergraduate centers 
under the supervision of The Pennsylvania State College. This means 
that most of these people have not been on our campus, so that orienta- 
tion problems are somewhat greater than would be the case if they 
had been here as freshmen. 

Students who fall within these limitations are notified by the Regis- 
trar that they have been taken out of the particular school in which 
enrolled and placed in the Division of Intermediate Registration, where 
special schedules are made for the student in the light of his tests and 
conferences. At the end of this time he must either be accepted by a 
school or he will be dropped from the College. The present plan for the 
transfer to a school is that he shall have earned at least a 1.2 average 


during his time in Intermediate Registration and have the joint ap- 


proval of the Dean of the school and the Director of the Division of 


Intermediate Registration. . . 
It is expected that in the future students will be permitted to enroll 


in Intermediate Registration so that they may receive the special 
services and counsel available. We are especially eager to avoid having 
the Division labeled as a ‘dumbbell unit.” We try to emphasize the 


advantages that such a unit may offer. 


OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Aims and purposes. The choice of a vocation probably is fore- 
most in the thinking of those college students who have not yet 


arrived at a decision satisfactory to them. 
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The aims of occupational orientation are: 

1. To assess the individual student's aptitudes, interests, motiva- 

tions, attitudes, social maturity, and so on. 

2. To make available the technical knowledge and skill he needs 

to succeed in a particular occupation. 

3. To interpret the facts revealed through a study of the student. 

4. To review the data with the student, discuss their meaning, 

and counsel him in making his decision. 

5. To plan a program of study that will enable the student to 
obtain a general education, as well as the special training 
needed for success in his chosen activity. . 

- To confer with the student from time to time to aid him in 
re-evaluating his likelihood of success. 

- To assist the student's placement in a job where his talents 
will be most fruitful to him and to society. 

Specific example of occupational orientation. In one college 
each department undertakes to continue the counsel that has 
been under Way in other areas in the college, 
orientation and curriculum counseling. Exam; 
guidance that each student may receive fro 
partments in one college are set forth in the 


such as freshmen 
ples of the kind of 
m two different de- 
following: 

A. History Department 


The Purpose 


(a) To aid each student in working out a well-rounded program of 


study, not only in his major field of history but also in such 


related fields as contribute to a fuller knowledge of history, such 
as government. 


(b) To discover toward what aim the stu 


after graduation, 
hopes to give such advice as the s 


dent is directing his study, 
he is working. The committee 
tudent may need in order that 


ts for advanced study. 


student's college course, and to 
n his major work, 
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(e) To require each major (beyond the freshman year) to confer 
each term in regard to his immediate program of work. 

(f) To devise a system of records for each student choosing history 
as a major, showing the planned program of work, along with 
such modifications as may be made each semester. A card with a 
duplicate of the above plan and modifications is to be given to 
each student for his guidance in planning his own schedules. 


B. Department of Education 
1. Purposes: The Department aims to serve as a clearing house for 


information relative to: 
a. License requirements for teaching positions under the Board of 


Education of this city. 

b. Standards which are applied by the Board of Examiners in the 
selection of teachers for various positions, since a considerable 
number of our graduates seek and ultimately procure teaching 
positions in the New York City public school system. (In 
order to keep itself informed of these standards and to assist 
in their formulation, this Department maintains constant 
liaison relations with the Board of Examiners through its 
membership on an official committee, the Co-ordination 


Committee.) 
c. Certification req 
states. 
d. Opportunities for appointment under various certificates in the 
local schools and in other large centers. 
e. Opportunities for appointment in private schools. 
The Department also advises individual students by appraising 
their personal and professional resources in relation to the possi- 
bilities of procuring employment in teaching. 
2. Methods: Much of the information is made available to all 
n courses in the department through 
rs. The data thus collated are clarified 


uirements in New York State and neighboring 


students pursuing certai. 
specially prepared circula 
through oral explanation. 


Supplementary to this general service is the individual guid- 
ance work which is an intrinsic part of all courses in student 
practice teaching. Students enrolled in such courses are observed 
by members of this department in the schools to which they are 
assigned. Observation is always followed by individual confer- 
ence. The subject of the conference embraces all matters that 
are pertinent to merit in teaching. Speech, attitudes, personal 
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attributes, professional skill — these and similar matters are the 
subjects considered. 


SOCIAL GUIDANCE IN COLLEGE 


Student guidance or personnel work has grown steadily dur- 
ing the past thirty years to the point where it now assumes a 
place of major importance in many colleges and universities. 
Full-time and part-time counselors devote their energies to 
assisting students in many problem areas. Included among 
the responsibilities of the institution for student development 
and welfare is that of promoting social competence. This area 
of experience cannot be treated separately from the other phases 
of college life since the essence of guidance lies in integrating and 
unifying activities that cut across all areas of living. 

Aims and purposes. Political life and social organization fol- 
low rather than precede technological development. The world 
suddenly has found itself faced with an over- 
scientific knowledge and with too little skill i 
that knowledge to practical use. The gap b 
invention on the one hand and social custo. 
the other is wide; but with more than half 
evidence of pulling together, greater use may be made of the 


things known to man. Clearly the colleges and universities must 
give greater attention to social 


all dissemination of 
n most areas to put 
etween science and 
ms and behavior on 
of the world giving 


otional life and altruistic attitudes. 
- To develop good manners and poise. 


- To be friendly and co-operative, 
- To create and maintai 


2 

3 

4 n congeniality in small intimate groups. 
5. To become economic. 

6 

y 


ally productive members of society. 
. To become responsible members of the community. 

. To participate in the determination of the direction to be 

taken by existing social forces. i 

In the past the social pro; 

woefully inadequate. At 

throughout the curriculu: 


gram of colleges and universities was 
Present, attempts are being made 
m to stimulate interest and provide 
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information which will promote the social development of stu- 
dents. For example, the curriculum: 


(1) encourages students to make a systematic examination of the ways 
that peoples have lived in the past; the materials that were com- 
manded during various periods; the scientific principles that were 
known; the social customs; forms of social, political, and economic 
organization; religious beliefs and critical philosophical issues of 
various periods; causes of conflict and the forms the conflict 
assumed; expressions of individuals living in the various periods 
through literature, music, architecture, art; the cohesive elements 
in various societies; and the great fulcra upon which social changes 
have taken place; 

(2) ... provides students with knowledge concerning the nature of 
man, his physiology, his psychology, and the conditions of the 
times to which he must attempt to adjust. It helps him understand 
and evaluate the ways in which men's needs are now being met 
better than ever before, the needs at present unsatisfied or pre- 
cariously met, and how these needs may be more fully satisfied; 

(3) ... helps students to organize and extend their knowledge in 
certain fields in behalf of their vocational purposes, and also helps 
them to build a foundation on which a few of them may later 
develop their own scholarly careers; 

(4) ... [helps students] learn good work habits, learn to be dissatisfied 
with anything but clear, honest thinking, and improve their ability 
to express their ideas in comprehensible form. 

All of these things most curricula attempt to do and often do quite 


successfully for college students.! 


Program to develop social competence. By the time he enters 
college, the average student has reached his late adolescent 
years. During this period he usually prefers to associate with 
and be accepted by others of both sexes who are not too differ- 
ent from himself. Without awareness on their part as to what is 
being done in the matter of friend-selection, the college brings 
together into a congenial environment individuals somewhat 
alike in interests, backgrounds, and ambitions. These well- 
endowed individuals are thrown into close proximity with one 
another in the classroom and in other campus activities. They 


Social Competence and College Students, pp. vii and viii. Ameri- 
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sther Lloyd-Jones, PAP ries, Vol. IV, No. 3, Washington, D. C., September, 
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share the common environment of the college for four short 
years. . 

During his transient stay on the campus, the student gives 
most of his attention to members of his own age group. He is 
removed from small children and from the direct influence of 
elders, including his parents. He does come into contact with 
his professors, but sometimes this contact is not close unless his 
behavior or his grades are at issue. The college thus provides an 
excellent proving ground for social development of a sort that 
can benefit the individual, both at college and after graduation. 
The guidance personnel should utilize all the available facilities 
of the college to provide stimulating situations for student par- 
ticipation in social experiences. 

The program should reflect the customs of the times and the 
social interests of those who participate. Care should be taken 
not to overconventionalize the social practices that are engaged 
in on the campus. Attention should be directed toward the de- 
velopment of manners and attitudes that are consistent with the 
social mores of the group. This can be accomplished through 
the medium of small groups carefully organized and supervised. 
A small, spontaneous social group that is formed through a 
drawing together of individuals with similar interests is excellent 
for developing a social program. It is here that each student 
will find the sympathy, recognition, and affection that he seeks 
and craves. These groups cannot be created by the guidance 
personnel, but the latter can capitalize on them. 

A college social pro 
neous groupings, how 
formed should not exi 
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Each student should be encouraged to participate in as many 
activities as his study program allows. No student, however, 
should be required to engage in any project unless he wishes to 
do so. College students usually are eager to share in social situa- 
tions with their fellows. The shy or introverted individual may 
need sympathetic help from a wise counselor in finding an area 
of out-of-class activity in which he can achieve satisfaction and 
Social recognition. In no instance should a program of social 
activities, no matter how desirable or well-planned, be super- 
imposed upon students by counsclors. 

Student leadership. All campus activities should be con- 
ducted by the students. The guidance counsclors should en- 
courage the development of leadership qualities among the 
students in their clubs, fraternities and sororities, and any social 
activities that are planned by student groups. Often the com- 
petition among these groups helps develop leadership qualities. 
If social values are to be gained from the program, these leaders 
must emerge from the groups; they must not be selected by 
the college officials. It is through the leaders selected by the 
students themselves that deans and counselors can reach the 
students. 

'The college and its facilities can be thought of as a social 
laboratory. The living quarters, the dining halls, the lounging 
facilities, and the off-campus community contribute to the social 
life of the students. To what extent do the students use the 
basket-ball and baseball fields and the tennis courts, the oppor- 
tunities offered for extracurricular and leisure-time activities? 
Do the students engage in welfare activities in the community? 
Are student leaders given a chance to meet off-campus leaders 
when the latter come to the college? Are the students encour- 
aged to become acquainted with the community through read- 
ing the local newspaper? The answers to these questions deter- 
mine the success of the social program. i 

Co-operating personnel. The construction of a social pro- 
gram which will stimulate the students toward adequate social 
development requires the assistance of the subject teachers, the 
special guidance counselors, the deans, and the president. These 
faculty members, working co-operatively, should construct and 
Put into operation a plan that will become cumulative in its 
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positive influence upon all persons on the campus. An effective 
social program: 


involves the faculty as persons, their interest and effort in developing 
socially competent students, their resources, such as their own homes, 
which may facilitate or hamper their efforts; the content of the curricu- 
lum; lessons learned directly from the instructional method itself; 
factors in the student housing situation that further or retard social 
development; social laboratory space and equipment; extracurricular 
activities; the community; the mores of the situation, a variety of im- 
ported ideas and cultures crossed frequently with prevalent ones to 
avoid in-breeding and degeneration; the students themselves; and the 
co-ordination of these elements by an intelligent leader who knows how 
to organize these resources to the fulfillment of understood purposes.! 


Men-women relations. The aspect of social living that in- 
volves relations between men and women is discussed more fully 
in Chapter 20. The practice of self-control should be encouraged 


throughout the college years. The present willingness of colleges 


to permit married students to continue in attendance is one of 


the solutions of the difficult sex problem that is ever present on 
college campuses. The desire to be different and to do differently 


from that to which one was accustomed in his home environment 
becomes very strong for man 


first time. There is less dan 
who commute to college, 
homes physically and e 


Fraternities and sororities. In old 
well established, and it is usually the 
dent to belong to one of these organiza 
the antics of an initiation group to se 
endure in order to become a member 


-line colleges, club life is 
secret desire of every stu- 
tions. We need only study 
€ what the individual will 
of one of them. Sometimes 
1 Esther Lloyd-Jones, Social Competence and Colle 
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he joins the organization because he has friends who are mem- 
bers of it; sometimes it is because of the actual or imagined pres- 
tige which membership can give him. 

These organizations can be influences for good or they can 
become headaches for the college authorities. The administrative 
leadership of the institution determines what direction the in- 
fluence takes. Social adjustment is one of the advantages to the 
members of the clubs. They get training not only in living to- 
gether but also in budgeting their finances and living within 
their income. In spite of the fact that some fraternities do go into 
debt, the experience of club life can provide many good lessons 
in family living. The members learn what it costs to run a house 
and to set a table. They learn how to plan together and how to 
share responsibility. 

Disapproval of fraternities stems largely from some of their 
less desirable aspects. The parties that are held in the fraternity 
house and the people who attend them do not always uphold 
the reputation of the institution. The students and their guests 
may engage in drinking to excess and even in sex experimenta- 
tion. Close supervision should be given the activities of the secret 
societies at all times, not only to protect the students but also to 
protect the reputation of the college. 

One criticism of these societies is that they are not democratic. 
Rivalry to achieve superior campus status may result in the 
expenditure of very large sums of money, in basing the member- 
ship on the size of the parents’ bank roll, in including only stu- 
dents who already have earned prestige on the campus because 
of family background, scholastic achievement, or athletic skill. 

Wisely supervised, however, college societies can contribute 


much to the social life of the campus. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE OR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


These colleges have been established to give academic as well 
as vocational education. They are terminal institutions as well 
as feeders for senior colleges. The junior college or community 
college increasingly is undertaking to relate its program to com- 
munity needs, since many of its graduates will not pursue their 
education beyond this school. As a result, considerable emphasis 
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must be placed upon the co-ordination of the college program 
with employment outlets. ; 
Orientation to these schools may not present as serious a prob- 
lem as orientation to regular four-year colleges. Many students 
of the junior college or the community college continue to live 
at home and are acquainted with many of their classmates be- 
fore they enter the college. Yet each student needs help to 
achieve the most benefit possible from his stay at the college, as 
well as to learn to utilize his talents to their capacity. All the 
suggestions for the four-year college in the areas of orientation 
to the curriculum, social life, study habits, and other phases 
of college life apply to the junior college or community college. 
Objectives of junior colleges. The dual purpose of junior col- 
leges challenges their faculties to satisfy community needs as 
well as senior college requirements. In many such institutions 
the primary concern is the meeting of college accrediting stand- 
ards. The junior college personnel believe that their worth is 
measured by the type of college or the number of colleges that 
will accept their graduates, However, amon 
of the junior college are: 
1. To meet the needs of the local community. 
2. 'To make available two years of college work for those who 
may not be able to go elsewhere. 
To provide vocational training in selected vocations. 
To make possible two years of higher education at a mini- 
mum cost. 
- To keep the learners within the influence of the home for 
two more years, 
6. To provide facilities for 
ual needs than might be 
7. To teach students good 
may profit by these exp 
lege or a university or into the world of work. 
8. To insure schooling for learners until they are through their 
teen-age years. 
9. To provide opportunities for leadership development, and 
exploratory courses for more functional guidance. 


10. To add to the cultural standing of a community that may 
have no other college. 


g the important aims 


3. 
4. 


giving greater attention to individ- 
possible in a large four-year college. 
Study and work habits so that they 
eriences when later they go to a col- 


11. 
12. 


N 


T7: 


18. 


. Outline the freshman week progr 
. Work out a freshman week p 
. What should be the college’s responsi 


- To what extent 


2. Present an orientation program 
3. In what ways should occup 


. Which is more important — placement o 
- To what extent sh 


. Why should colleges concern t 
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To provide sound preprofessional programs of study. 
To make more attractive the continuance of education be- 
yond the secondary schools. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Formulate a statement of purposes for the type of college you are 


attending. How should its aims and purposes differ from those of 
another type of college? 


. Why is it important to formulate aims and purposes for a guidance 


program in college? 


. State some of the essential elements in educational guidance in a 


liberal arts college; in a teachers college; in a technical college. 


. Study the ability differences among college entrants and suggest 


types of problems that confront the guidance personnel. 


. Why do you suppose that there is such wide divergence on a decile 


basis among the various schools from which a college draws its 
students, when all these schools are in the same city? 


. Evaluate the worth of the special program to salvage failures as 


inaugurated at Pennsylvania State College. (See page 304.) 


. What changes would you suggest in the organization chart for a 


ogram in a large college? (See page 299.) 


guidance pr 
am in the college you have at- 


tended or are attending. 
rogram that you consider ideal for a 


liberal arts college of 1,000 students. 
bility in effecting articulation 


between high schools and the college? 
are the junior colleges fulfilling their aims and 


purposes? 
for college life on your campus. 

ational orientation differ on the college 

e secondary school level? 

f students while still in 

y have been graduated? Why? 

ould subject departments assume responsibility 


level from what it was on thi 
college or after the 


for student guidance? 
hemselves with the social guidance 
of their students? 

What special problems m 
college campus? How can 
To what extent is the inst 
concern of the college? 


ay fraternities and sororities create on a 
secret societies benefit their members? 
illing of moral and spiritual values the 
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GUIDANCE AND EDUCATION 
OF THE ADULT 


Bos on the high school level, 
the guidance idea has moved downward into the lower schools 
and upward into the colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning. More recently there has been started an almost phe- 
nomenal wave of education and guidance on the adult level that 
has spread from large cities to small hamlets, and that has been 
implemented in many and various ways. 

Adult education embodies curriculums and courses intended 


to meet the educational needs of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. It is an answer 


know more about the ever- 


AREAS OF ADULT ADJUSTMENT 


The young adult, the middle-aged man and woman, and the 
older person experience problems of adjustment that are peculiar 
to their age pattern, their hopes, and 


à their ambitions. Adults of 
all ages are searching for ways of achieving a better understand- 
16 
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ing of themselves and of adapting themselves to the demands of 
the world in which they live. 

The young adult. Need for further formal education; prob- 
lems of courtship, and marital and young family adjustment; 
job placement and job efficiency and satisfaction; leisure-time 
and recreational activities — these represent some of the major 
arcas of adjustment among younger adults. 

The young person between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five usually is forward-looking and hopeful for the future. If his 
educational experiences and the guidance he received during 
childhood and adolescence were adequate for his developing 
needs, he enters adulthood relatively well prepared to take on 
adult responsibilities. He feels secure in his ability to cope with 
whatever may lie ahead of him. 

Not all young people, however, are ready for the responsibil- 
ities that are inherent in adult status. Their educational achieve- 
ments and the kind and amount of guidance they have received 
during their pre-adult years were not sufficient to enable them 
to gain a desirable degree of confidence in themselves and in 
their power to achieve success in the various areas of adult 
experience. 

During this period of transition from one stage of development 
to another, a young person experiences the urge “to belong.” 
He wants to gain security, both financially and socially, but he 
may find himself without a definite plan of action. If he is unmar- 
ried, there is the problem of finding the right mate. If he is 
married, problems may arise in connection with mate adjust- 
ment and the coming of young children into the home. He may 
be at loose ends socially, having lost contact with his school 
friends. He may have neglected to associate himself with others 
of his own age, through participation in community-sponsored 
social and recreational organizations. It is during this period 
that the young adult begins to assume specific citizenship respon- 
sibilities as he first exercises his voting rights. Hence he may 
become the victim of political ideologies that intrigue his youth- 
ful enthusiasm but that later may cause doubt and confused 
thinking. 

No matter how 


well prepared vocationally a young man or 
Woman is when ready to start occupational activi 


ties, there are 
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many work adjustments that need to be made. Secking and 
finding the right kind of job and becoming accustomed to new 
fellow workers, administrators, and work activities are not 
always easy. These experiences can cause serious emotional 
upset. As the young worker becomes better acquainted with 
the conditions and activities of the job, he may discover that he 
is not satisfied with them and wants to change; or he may become 
so interested in his work that he is fired with ambition to improve 
his efficiency or to advance his position. In either case, he is 
likely to be motivated to continue his education beyond his 
formal study activities. 

The middle-aged adult. Usually, by the time a man or a 
woman reaches the forties, he or she has developed a relatively 
fixed pattern of life. 'The person may have become increasingly 
engrossed in day-by-day activities and interests that deal chiefly 
with the provision of the necessities and some luxuries for him- 
self and his family. Whether the person is a man or a woman, it 
is likely that he has made certain more or less satisfying adjust- 


ments in his attitude and behavior habits to the conditions 
existent in his home, in his social an 
and in the political conditions. 


The middle-aged adult becomes restless either gradually or 
suddenly. He realizes that he has allowed some of the good things 
of life to pass by him. Youthful dreams of adventure, of success, 
of participation in many and varied activities have not been 
realized. He may come to feel that his life has been an almost 


complete failure. He sees younger men and women enjoying 
those experiences which he has missed. 


Even for the middle 
degree of success as j 
standards, his accompl 
import. As he strove t 


d occupational activities, 
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themselves headlong into new experiences with what may seem 
to be a return of youthful vigor and enthusiasm. Rarely does 
such a course of action provide the satisfaction that is expected 
of it. Habits that have become relatively fixed cannot be changed 
suddenly and definitely. Moreover, the physical constitution of 
the middle-aged or older person cannot take the “beatings” 
that it once took. , 

The older adult. A generally increasing life span and changed 
attitudes toward “old age" are factors to which an individual 
needs to adjust while he still is young and vigorous. Preoccupa- 
tion of grown children with their own families and adult activ- 
ities; the forced or voluntary retirement from occupational 
activity; the possible onslaught of physical disorders peculiar 
to this age period; the death of former associates; and the degree 
of financial security that has been achieved constitute problems 
of adjustment that may be difficult for the elderly tosolve unaided. 

This is the age period, however, during which the man and 
woman who have lived rich and full lives during their earlier 
years now may find time for participation in many satisfying 
and worth-while activities. There are books to be read, places 
to be visited, philanthropic and community projects to be 
engaged in, and social relationships to be enjoyed for which 
little time was available during the “busy” years. 


FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 
No matter how independent and self-reliant an adult may be, 
there are occasions during every age period in which he can profit 
from the assistance made available to him in the form of some 
type of guidance by a counselor who understands his problem 
and gives him the little “boost” that he may need. We are 


beginning to recognize these adult needs. , 
Immediacy of need. Although education and guidance during 


childhood and adolescence are aimed at helping the young 


person to adjust to his areas of experience, cognizance also is 
taken of the fact that the pre-adult needs and should receive 
f for the next step in the educational 


help in preparing himsel i i 
ladder or for participation in future home, social, and vocational 


activities. 
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An adult's needs and interests usually are not concerned so 
much with the future as with the present. What he does now, 
of course, may affect what happens in the future, but it is the 
present that is of primary concern to him. Guidance services 
for and individual counseling of an adult must take into con- 
sideration his existing conditions and their background, and must 
render assistance that can be of immediate value to him. 

The many educational opportunities now available for those 
adults who are guided to participate in them are evidences of 
a rapidly growing concern for the welfare of men and women 
from young adulthood to old age in all areas of experience — 
the home, the job, and social and civic relationships. 

Types of guidance. Guidance services made available to an 
adult, as on lower age levels, must enter into every phase of his 
life pattern. The adult may need guidance toward the achieve- 
ment of well-adjusted marital and family relations. His whole 
pattern of sex-stimulated thought and behavior may give rise 
to serious emotional conflict unless he has been helped from 
childhood on to develop wholesome attitudes and forms of 
conduct. Special consideration of this important phase of guid- 
ance is given in Chapter 20, “Guidance and Social Hygiene.” 

The continuance by an individual of his education, either 
general or specialized, is a project into which he cannot enter 
without consideration of questions that deal with the kind and 
the amount of further study to be undertaken, the available 
educational centers, the length of the course, the cost to himself 
in time and effort, and the to-be-expected outcomes, A person 
may make unwise choices or lose interest in his studies unless 


he is the recipient of correct advice and intelligent encourage- 
ment. Adult education cannot be considered apart from adult 
guidance, 
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Every adult, no matter how interested he is in his occupational 
pursuits, needs time off for play. Participation in wholesome 
social and recreational activities is one of the most effective 
means of increasing worker efficiency. The inhabitant of a large 
city is faced with the task of choosing the form of recreational 
activity in which he shall engage from among the bewildering 
array of good, bad, and indifferent commercially controlled 
opportunities at his disposal. The person who lives in a small, 
isolated section of the country may be the victim of a paucity 
of such offerings and must make his own leisure-time opportu- 
nities. There is a wide variation throughout the country in the 
amount and kind of recreational projects that are community- 
sponsored. Also, in those communities in which there are many 
excellent provisions for interesting and worth-while leisure-time 
activities, people either do not know of their existence or hesi- 


tate to avail themselves of them. Community-centered guidance 


Services can do much to bring people into recreative situations 


that are both enjoyable and educational. 
If men and women are to exercise their citizenship rights of 


participating either directly or indirectly in governmental 
affairs, they need to be kept informed as to what is happening 
and what their citizenship responsibilities are or should be. 
They need objective, fair-minded, and nonpartisan education 
and guidance. A beginning in this direction has been made, 
but we still are faced with the task of surmounting party politics. 

Last but not least, the physical and mental health of all adults 
should be the primary concern of the individual himself and of 
Society as a whole. Our hospitals for the physically or mentally 
ill are too crowded. Physical health guidance is becoming 
increasingly effective. Medical research, the dissemination of 
information concerning diseases and the taking of precautionary 
measures, and the work of health clinics are bringing about a 
commendable improvement in the physical health of the 


American people. 

We have not yet ac 
health guidance. The inci 
of minor or more serious ca 
high. To combat existing CO 
effort of all Americans. Guidance 


hieved a satisfactory program of mental- 
dence of emotional disturbances and 
ses of mental disorganization is too 
nditions requires the concerted 
e is needed toward the develop- 
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ment of emotional controls and toward the growth in awareness 
of maladjusting conditions in the environment, Men and women 
must be helped to regulate their own lives and to improve the 
environmental conditions of others so that mental illness will be 
prevented, mental health preserved, and more facilities made 
available for the treatment of those who have become mentally 
ill. Guidance services should be co-ordinated in a program 
aimed at adult adjustment through the development of greater 
self-dependence and self-realization. 

An American Council on Education study, Counseling for 
Mental Health, gives an analysis of life balances that should be 


considered in the establishment of guidance services for the 
maintenance of mental health. 


Mental health is not a static condition; once arrived at, it cannot be 
effortlessly maintained. Mental health consists of — it is — a dynamic 
balance. It is an emotional equilibrium amidst stresses and pressures in ' 
relation to which we must progressively find adjustment. 


The following are some of the aspects of life in relation to which each 
of us continuously seeks to maintain his balance: 


Which, on the other hand, must be 
On the one hand there are: balanced against: 


1. One's assets 1 

2. One's assets » 2 

5. The giving of affection, sym- 3 
pathy, and understanding 


- One’s liabilities 
- Others’ assets 
. The receiving of affection, 


sympathy, and understanding 
4. Enjoyment of work 4. Enjoyment of play 
5. Enjoyment of activity 5. Enjoyment of rest and quiet 
6. Enjoyment of working co-op- — 6. Enjoyment of working alone 
eratively 
7. The enjoyment of Success 7. Ability to accept failure 
8. Seeing failure as due some- 8 


* Seeing failure as due some- 


times to environmental diffi- 
culties 


- The ability to feel 


times to one’s own limitations 


9. The ability to think 
10. The ability to be a leader 


ili F 10. The ability to be a follower 
11. The ability to use one’s abil- 11. The ability to recognize that 
ities to the utmost there are powers beyond our 
control 


12. The ability to recognize con- 12. The ability to recognize un- 
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scious factors as important in conscious factors as important 
our motivation in our motivation 

13. A respect for the mind 13. A respect for the body 
14. One's own sex 14. The opposite sex 


15. One's worth simply by virtue 15. The vastness of the universe 


of being a person 
16. The importance of the years 16. The past before one was born 
and the years that will follow 


one lives 
one's death 


y maintained (or re-established), in terms of the 


Balance successfull 
is mental health, but also insures the 


Stresses suggested above, not only 
future mental health of him who can maintain it 


COUNSELING PERSONNEL FOR ADULT GUIDANCE 


e needs a general all-round counselor as 
well as specialists such as psychiatrists, physicians, psychologists, 
and clinicians. Until recently it was not considered as necessary 
to provide special guidance counselors for adults as for the 
elementary and secondary learners or even college students. 
Apparently, it was believed that men and women could forage 
for themselves. The evidence available demonstrates that out- 
of-school youth and adults are in great nced of personal, educa- 
tional, vocational, and avocational guidance. 

The chief counsclor is likely to be the person in charge of the 
adult center. If he is well trained and if he is selected because 
he has proved his ability to meet and to solve adult adjustment 
problems, the center is likely to render an efficient service to 
the individuals who seek its aid. The chief counselor should be 
assisted by staff members who are interested in and know some- 
thing about guidance and the respective areas concerned. 
Everyone connected with adult counseling should be trained to 
give guidance in the following or be prepared to make use of 


them: 


Adult guidance servic 


Records 
Student activities 
Welfare programs 


Orientation of students 
Educational counseling 
Personal counseling 


thers, Counseling for Mental Health, ACE Studies, Series 


2 dO 
Kate HM can Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1947. 


VI, No. 8, pp. 25-26. Ameri 
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Occupational counseling Articulation with other institu- 

Curriculum and instructional tions of learning or guidance 
counseling services 

Testing Research and experimentation 


Community relationships 


Teacher counselors for adults. Every teacher of adults is a 
counselor whether or not he devotes all of his time to classroom 
instruction. The adult is more likely than a younger person to 
ask questions of a teacher in whom he has confidence. Since 
many who teach courses in adult education are part-time 
employees and since the courses are given at hours convenient 
for busy people, the instructors selected can be those who not 
only are qualified as teachers but who also are interested in others 
and have some counseling potential. 

Special attention should be given by the teachers to problems 
of personal adjustment; to orientation to the subject, the class, 
and the program; to remedial instruction; to enrichment of the 
course for those who have the background; to class and out-of- 
class activities. The classes should be 
the teacher to give special help to every student. Adult learners 
usually are co-operative because they want to gain something 
other than credit from their participation in learning activities. 

Among the types of problems that may be brought to 
the attention of the teacher by his adult students are: 

1. How can a newcomer to a ci 
neighbors? 

2. Is it desirable to center one 
same business or profession 


3. Why is it important to have friends of both Sexes? 


4. In order to be popular, must one always subordinate his personal 
Interests to those of the group? 

5. Should children be included in all the social activities of their 
parents? 

6. Could there be a central agency for community service for house- 
wives? 

Us Should married people include their older relatives in their social 
activities? 

8. What are the leisure-time activities in the community in which one 
could engage with enjoyment? 


small enough to permit 


ommunity become acquainted with his 


5 social life around people who are in the 
as oneself? 
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If the adult is unmarried he may be interested in conferring 
with the teacher or counselor on questions like these: 


1. Can one discover before marriage whether or not the other person 


will be a good husband or wife? 
2. What should the young man or woman do if the chosen mate receives 


family disapproval? 

3. Should a girl of twenty marry a man of forty? 

4. What should a man or woman tell the other concerning previous 
romantic experiences? 

5. Should parents help a young couple financially? 

6. Should a man and woman break old friendships when they marry? 


If a couple are in their early years of marriage, they may be 
interested in answers to questions of this kind: 


1. How can a satisfactory and healthful sex life be achieved? 

2. Should a couple be expected to give up social activities after children 
are born? 

3. To what extent should a wi 


pational work? 
4. Should a husband help with the household chores? 
. Is it desirable to have relatives of either mate live with the couple? 


ife show interest in her husband’s occu- 


[2] 


. 6. What should a mate do to correct the faults of the other? 


married life, one or the other of 


During the middle years of 
erning these matters: 


the mates may want advice conc 
duced to a minimum? 

rriage? 

hed her menopause interfere 


1. How can husband-wife quarrels be re 

2. Are children necessary to a happy ma 

3. Need the fact that a woman has reac 
with marital happiness? 

4. What should a man or a woman 

‘longer loves him or her? 

5. To what extent should the middle-aged couple engage in social 


activities together? 


do if he discovers that the mate no 


d at any age concerning the adjust- 


Questions might be aske : 
f them. Among the questions asked 


ments to older people or o 
are: 
ive with their children? 


1. Should aged parents I n? à a 
people be the responsibility of their families or 


2. Should the care of old 
of society? 
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3. For whom are the problems of old age more difficult — a man or a 

woman? ; 
4. What forms of recreation are desirable for older men and women? 
5. How can a person best prepare himself for his declining years? 


When men and women are concerned with their vocational 


welfare, they may raise questions such as the following with 
their teachers or counselors: 


1. Which is more important — economic securit 
job? 

2. What is the best way to discover good job openings? 

3. What is the best way of selling oneself to a prospective employer? 

4. Should a person accept a job away from home if this necessitates 

leaving his family and friends? 

. If a man has a family to Support, should he remain in a steady job 
which he does not enjoy or may he take a chance in a new venture? 

- How friendly should an employee be with his employer? 

7. How can a worker adjust to an employer whom he dislikes? 


8. As an employer, what can one do with a disgruntled but skillful 
worker? 


y or happiness on the 


n 


The type of questions concerning social activities about which 
adults might seek guidance are: 
um 
2. 


to what extent should one sub- 


se of the group? 
3. What type of leisure- 


time activities are available for night workers? 
4. What social activities should be shared by all members of the family? 


mmunity service be established for the social 
welfare of housewives? 


6. Could more publici 


ty be given to commun: 
that more adults m 


ity and civic activities, so 
ay know about them? 


COMMUNITY GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Value of a guidance center. A community guidance center 
or centers may be organized for the Purpose of giving personal 


of-school youth and adults. 
A number of these were Started by the veterans? 
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be carried on after veteran needs have been reduced. These 
centers should become an integral part of the community service 
program and should be made available to all out-of-school 
citizens in the community. The services of this type of guidance 
program should be articulated with the activities of other com- 
munity agencies. Each agency, however, should be allowed to 
continue its specialized service, in co-operation with the others. 

In discussing the specific needs that can be met by community 
guidance services, Mathewson reports: 


Among the specific services which the guidance center may provide 
in meeting needs expressed by adult clients are the following: 
Useful information about educational, vocational, economic, and 


other opportunities or services in the community. 
Aid to the individual in making maximum use of opportunities and 


services in relation to his own needs. 
Specialized aid for persons with handicaps and disabilities. 
Professional help with problems of emotional disturbance or disorder. 


Locating suitable employment. 
Assistance in dealing with economic, financial, and legal difficulties. 


Help in adjusting to difficulties in home and family living; marriage 
problems.! 
rge of the guidance center should be 
1 with adults and their problems. No 


guidance counselor should find himself in a position similar to 
that which was reported by a graduate student in a course deal- 
ing with improvement of instruction in colleges and universities. 
After taking two inadequate courses in guidance, he had been 
assigned to assist other adults in meeting their personal problems. 
When he interviewed the first counselee, he was frightened 
because he realized that he could not cope with the adjustment 
Problem posed and had to be frank about it. To be effective, 
guidance deserves better counselor preparation than this student 
had. Individuals should not be placed in responsible positions 
unless and until they are qualified through training and expe- 
rience to deal with the types of problems that arise on the adult 
level. Specialists should be available in appropriate agencies, and 


referrals should be permitted. 
Guidance Policy and Practice, pp. 146-147. Harper 


The personnel in cha 
equipped especially to dea 


1R. H. Mathewson, & Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 
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EDUCATION ON THE ADULT LEVEL 


About four fifths of the boys and girls in the United States do 
not go to college. The educational, social, personal, and voca- 
tional interests of these young men and women should not be 
neglected. They probably received some help during their ele- 
mentary and high school years, but even more than those who 
go to college do these young people need continued guidance. 
"Trained persons know how to encourage these older adolescents 
and young adults to further their best interests and to meet their 
responsibilities as maturing or mature individuals. 

General media of education. Expanding programs of self- 
improvement on the adult level are moving across this country 
as a network of opportunity for any who are willing to devote 
some of their leisure time to active participation in them. Some 
organized programs of education and guidance have come and 
have gone. The CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) and the 
NYA (National Youth Administration) were established during 
the depression years of the 1930’s primarily to help unemployed 
youth or those young people who could not remain in school 
without financial aid. These programs may need to be revived 
if another economic recession gives rise to economic insecurity. 

There are other well-established organizations that have been 
serving young people for a long period of years, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y. M.H.A,, Y.W.C.A., and Y.W.H.A. As the school 
has become increasingly community-centered, there have been 


Incorporated among its activities many educational and recrea- 


tional facilities for the benefit of out-of-school youth. 


Numerous clubs and organizations in the community, together 
with those organized from time to time, provide ample oppor- 
tunity for social and cultura] living after the school years. Also, 
in the local community or in near-by large cities there are avail- 
able museums, libraries, motion-picture houses, and exhibits of 


a hundred and one kinds Which enrich the cultural life of the 
city and benefit those who plan to use them. 


PROGRAMS oF ADULT EDUCATION 
If evidence is needed that the no 


ER n-school-going public is 
eager for opportunities to add to th 


eir cultural, personal, or 
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vocational development, one need only consider the adult educa- 
tion programs that have sprung up literally overnight. In one 
City a program was launched with doubt concerning its support 
by the citizens, but its worth already has been demonstrated by 
the attendance testimony of the men and women who are willing 
to give up one or more evenings a week to gain skill, knowledge, 
or the social benefits that come to them from attendance at these 
courses, for which they pay a nominal fee. 

Adult education in Brooklyn, New York. The courses offered 
in the Adult Education Program of Brooklyn College include: 


ART and HANDICRAFT 
Antique Porcelain and Pottery 
Art Work: Experimentation with Media 
Cartooning 
Commercial Art — Advertising Layout and Illustration 
Crafts: Art Metal Work (Elementary and Advanced) 
Crafts: Art Work in Leather (First and Second Courses) 
Crafts: Ceramic Ornaments 
Crafts: Costume Jewelry in Metal 
Crafts: Woodworking (Elementary and Advanced) 
Figure Drawing 
Landscape Painting in Oils 
Painting: Oil (First and Second Courses) 
Painting: Tempera and Gouache 
Painting: Water Color 
Pencil Sketching 
Photography for Beginners 
Photography (Second Course) ] 
Photography — Making Home Movies 
Photography with the Miniature Camera 
Portrait Painting 
Sculpture: Woodcarving 
Showcard Lettering and Layout 


BUSINESS COURSES 
Accounting Fundamentals ( 
Bookkeeping (Elementary an 
Business Law 
Business Machines 
Business Management 
Collective Bargaining 


Elementary and Intermediate) 
d Intermediate) 
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Commercial Art — Advertising Layout and Illustration 
Foreign Trade (Export Procedure and Import Procedure) 
Labor-Management Relations 
Law for the Layman 
Law of Landlord and Tenant 
Pitman Shorthand (Beginning) 
Pitman Stenography and Transcription (Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced) 
Principles of Personnel Management 
Real Estate Essentials (Parts I and II) 
Real Estate Management 
Real Estate Valuation and Appraisal 
Salesmanship, Practical 
Selection and Testing Techniques 
Showcard Lettering and Layout 
Speedwriting (First and Second Courses) 
Typewriting (Elementary and Advanced) 
Wage and Hour Administration 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
Cooking (Elementary) 
Food Preparation for Home Parties 


Home Gardening (Parts I and II) 
Home Construction 


Interior Decorating 
Lampshades 
Millinery 
Psychology of the Pre-School Child 


Psychology of Child-Parent Relationships (Parts I and II) 
Sewing — Clothing Construct 


ion 

Sewing (Advanced) 

Woodworking (Elementary) 
LANGUAGES 

French (Beginning Courses I and II) 

Gaelic (Beginning) 

German (Beginning Course I) 

Modern Hebrew (Beginning Courses I and II) 

Italian (Beginning Courses I and II) 

Polish (Beginning Course I 

Russian (Beginning Course D 

Spanish (Beginning Courses I and II) 

Introductory Business Spanish 

Yiddish (Beginning Courses I and II) 


(First and Second Courses) 
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LAW 
The Legislative Process — Meet Your Congress 
Business Law 
Law for the Layman 
Law of Landlord and Tenant 


LITERATURE 
Modern Drama 
Shakespeare: the Comedies 
Masterpieces of World Literature 
Dramatic Workshop 
Modern Books 


MUSIC 
Choral Singing 
How to Enjoy Orchestral Music 
How to Enjoy Music 
Music: Workshop in Arranging 


PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHIATRY, and SOCIOLOGY 
Psychiatry for the Layman . 
Psychology of Child-Parent Relationships (Parts I and II) 
Psychology of Everyday Living (Parts I and II) 
Psychology of the Pre-School Child 
Sociology of Human Relations 


REAL ESTATE 
Real Estate Essentials (Parts I and II) 
Real Estate Management : 
Real Estate Valuation and Appraisal 


RECREATION 
Camp Counselorship ] 
Body Conditioning and Weight Reduction 
Contract Bridge for Beginners 
Contract Bridge (Intermediate and Advanced) 
Modern Dance 
Social Dancing 
Square and Folk Dancing 
Swimming 

OF LEISURE TIME 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT and USE 3 
ocabulary (First and Second Courses) 


How to Improve Your Vi 
English Grammar 

How to Read Better and Faster — 
Science and Art of Personal Grooming 
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Cosmetic Chemistry 

How to Relax 

Philosophy and Human Values 
'The Great Philosophers 

How to Think Effectively 
Landmarks of Hebrew Culture 
Introduction to Woodworking 
Introduction to Metalwork 
Woodworking (Advanced) 
Metalworking (Advanced) 


Discussion of National and International Problems 
Current Events 


Film Forum 
Sociology of Human Relations 
Recent Medical and Scientific Discoveries 
Dynamics of Human Behavior 
Gems and Ornamental Stones 
Body Conditioning and Weight Reduction 
SPEECH 
Effective Public Speaking (First and Second Courses) 
Voice and Diction Improvement 
Written English for the Foreign-Born 
Spoken English for the Foreign-Born 
How to Think Effectively 
Playwriting 
Modern Drama 
Shakespeare: the Comedies 
Dramatic Workshop 
WRITING 
Creative Writing 
Fundamentals of Journalism 
Magazine Article Writing 
Playwriting 
Poetry — Writing and Appreciation 
Public Relations and Publicity Procedures 
Short Story Writing 
Spoken English for the Foreign-Born 
Written English for the Foreign-Born 


Although these courses are no 


$ t given as media of guidance, 
they do serve in that capacity. T. 


his kind of educational activity 
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can well be the forerunner of a more comprehensive program 
for adult education that is on its way and that will be financed 
in part by public funds. 

Adult education in Cleveland, Ohio. In the city of Cleveland 
an adult education program has been in progress for over a 
century. Until recently it was entirely under the sponsorship of 
the Board of Education. In 1948, Western Reserve University 
launched a program which permits the granting of an Associate 
in Philosophy degree upon completion of 60 credits. 

The descriptive bulletin announces the program thus: 


(1) Admission requirements: The Basic Arts Program is for people over 
21 years of age, regardless of the extent of their previous education, who 
meet the admission requirements of Cleveland College [Division of 
Western Reserve] and otherwise satisfy the Basic Arts staff that they are 
qualified to undertake the Program. 

(2) Requirements for the degree: The Associate in Philosophy degree will 
be granted by Western Reserve University to all candidates successfully 
completing one year of work in each of the six Seminars and four 
annual units of advanced work in not less than two of the Seminars. 
Non-credit applicants will be admitted as participants and will not be 
required to take the comprehensive examinations. Mere auditors will 
not be admitted. 
(A seminar is a course of study employing a variety of methods of in- 
Struction — reading, discussion, lectures, demonstrations, problem- 
Working, practice, field trips — designed to lead a limited number of 
active participants toward some kind of learning. Each seminar is an 
annual unit, meeting one evening each week for two hours, Winter 
and Spring sessions, and carrying six semester hours of credit toward the 


degree of Associate in Philosophy.) 
Emphasis is placed upon the Basic Arts as: 


Reception Expression 
Reading Talking 
Observing Writing 
Listening Doing 

Making 


The six Fields through which efficiency in the basic arts is achieved 


are; 
1. Natural Science 4. Literature 
2. Philosophy 5. Fine Arts 
ience 6. Music 


3. History and Social Sc 
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In his report to the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Ralph E. 
Crow, Director of Adult Education in Cleveland, commented 
on the fact that the program started in that city in 1850, and 
that there are now approximately 15,000 students enrolled in 
1,200 classes taught by about 350 teachers who are employed 
on a part-time basis. These classes for adults hold their sessions 
in school buildings, industrial plants, settlement houses, and 
other convenient places. Television also was introduced in 1950, 
as a medium of reaching a large number of adults. 

In the Cleveland adult education program an attempt is 
made to provide education in the following areas: basic elemen- 
tary subjects, when needed; English for immigrants; high school 
courses; parent training; homemaking; trade and industrial 
improvement; distributive procedures; audio-visual instruction; 
civil service preparation; and radio and television theory and 
practice. The program is financed mainly by student fees. This 
is supplemented, however, by money received from the federal 


government and the state for vocational and veteran educa- 
tion. 


Adult education in San Diego, 
Handbook of San Diego, 
counselor may be interes 
individuals. 


California. In the Guidance 
it is suggested that the high school 
ted in the post-high school welfare of 


Adult education offerings wi 


ll be of interest to the high school coun- 
selor when assisting in the post 


-high school plans of these students who 


Beginning English for Foreign-Born, through 
Handicrafts, Mathematics Citizenship, Hobbi s ; e 
Arts, Physics, Mechanics, C Pe = Business, Language; 


, On to upper division 
arrying university credit. 


Adult education in S. 


and professional courses c 


pringfield, Massachusetts. In Spring- 
ns for adult education are as follows: 
1 Guidance Handbook for Counse 


lors and Teachers i; Se 7 
Diego City Schools, San Diego T 


ego City Schools, p. 47. San 
» California, 1947. aa 
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I. That, in order to stimulate understanding of our country's respon- 
sibilities as one of the great World Powers, a series of realistic, 
non-academic, short-unit courses in American government be 
introduced in adult evening classes. 

IL That a full-time teacher of citizenship be appointed for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

A. To provide citizenship education for those persons recently 
admitted to the United States who have selected Springfield 
as their home. . - - 

B. To provide consultation service on problems of education for 
those persons recently arrived in Springfield who are preparing 
for citizenship. (Some “new arrivals” require only one or two 
conferences rather than class instruction.) 

C. To teach day citizenship classes for those who cannot attend 
evening classes. 

D. To carry on special classes in citizenship education for those 
called for naturalization examinations when citizenship eve- 
ning schools are not in session. 

III. That a program-planning conference be initiated by the Adult 

Education Bureau . . . for the purposes of developing better pro- 

grams and of co-ordinating adult education activities of the pro- 


gram chairmen. 


IV. That, in order to extend adult education discussion groups and to 


stimulate participation in them, the Adult Education Bureau set 


up for leaders a training course in discussion techniques. 


V. That the Bureau of Adult Education co-operate with all adult 


activity groups in the community which contribute to increased 


participation in adult education.’ 


ADULT ATTITUDE TOWARD CONTINUED 
EDUCATION 


king a course that is associated directly in a 
Practical way with his existing interests and responsibilities, he 
Benerally experiences no difficulty in giving to it his full attention. 
The parent who is attending a course on child care dovetails 
the content of the course with his or her daily activities as he 
attempts to apply in parent-child relations some of the principles 
Placement, and Adult Education of the Springfield 


1 Report of the Bureau of Guidance 
Public a. Fn P. o rie Public Schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, 1946— 
947, 


If an adult is ta 
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or practices discussed in class. In the same way, a worker whose 
study activity is aimed at the improvement of the work in which 
he is engaged during the day attempts to carry study material 
into workroom practices. 

General cultural subjects such as music, art, literature, social 
studies, and related subjects can serve as relaxers. The interest 
the student brings with him to the course motivates him to learn 
as he enjoys himself. Any extraclass activities connected with 
the study may be regarded as forms of recreation: attending 
concerts; visiting museums; reading books; attending or partici- 
pating in group discussions that deal with economic, political, 
or social matters, and so on. 

On the adult level, study difficulties are more likely to accom- 
pany attempts to master subject matter that is unrelated to one’s 
daily activities or one’s cultural interests. Systematic studying is 
not always easy for the adult. Study that is engaged in for the 
purpose of providing for future or anticipated needs, the content 
of which is unrelated to one’s present life pattern or interests but 
the mastery of which may be required, is not done without a great 
deal of effort. The student may find that he does not know how 
to tackle the material; he may not follow the instructor’s discus- 
sion of a topic; he may permit his attention to wander; and 
(most serious of all) he may become discouraged and decide 
that the results are not worth the effort he is putting forth. In 


such instances, the encouraging “prodding” that is given by an 
interested counselor has great guidance possibilities, 


GENERAL REHABILITATION OF WAR VETERANS 


More than 13,000,000 men and 
services during World War II. Of 
to civilian life as extremely well 
experiences tended to enrich an 


women served in the armed 
this number, many returned 
"adjusted persons. Their war 
already thoroughly stable and 
ànd women brought to their 


war veterans who are less fortunate than themselves. 
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The importance of giving assistance to veterans was recognized 
by Congress when, in 1944, they passed the Serviceman's Read- 
justment Act. This service is within the United States Employ- 
ment Service (USES), and the policies in relation to veterans’ 
Services are fixed in co-operation with the National Veterans 


Placement Board. 

Effective service is assured the veteran by the presence of a 
veteran representative in each state and each local employment 
office. This is a well-qualified veteran who knows veterans and 
how to deal with matters affecting them. He is there to make sure 
that every veteran who wishes it receives adequate counseling 
service, including all of the phases of job placement, personal 
and promotional help in which he may be interested. 


counseling, 
receive special counseling relative 


The veteran is entitled to 
to placement and employment, occupational decision, and the 
best ways to use his skill and abilities. In addition to the actual 


counseling of the individual, a Veterans’ Service Bureau fur- 


nishes information concerning the community agencies which 
veterans. For example, if the veteran 


legal aid, family service, or informa- 
transportation, the local employ- 
ply the desired service. 


Offer special assistance to 
needs financial assistance, 
tion concerning housing or 
ment office is equipped to sup 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLT 
HANDICAPPED 


In physical rehabilitation, the em- 


Significance of the work. 
ation of body parts to a func- 


Phasis is placed upon the restor 
tional relationship. In order to achieve successful physical reha- 


bilitation, mental readjustment also is needed; a constructive 
mental attitude is fundamental to the achievement of physical 
Competence. Unless a patient can be helped to develop a 
hopeful attitude toward his impairment, he is likely to resist 


attempts at rehabilitation. 


Since the War and Navy Departments do not believe in dis- 


Charging a man until he has attained a definite degree of physical 
health, medical and surgical care of the injured or wounded 
Serviceman begins long before he is discharged from the service. 
Much fine work has been done by the medical division of the 
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armed services toward the rehabilitation of disabled service- 
ae general, there has developed confidence in the medical 
service rendered in the veterans’ hospitals maintained by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Every modern scientific measure is 
utilized for the physical rehabilitation of veterans, even though 
the prognosis is not very hopeful. It is not advisable, however, 
to house too many physically disabled persons in the same hos- 
pital, since an individual patient is likely to become discouraged 
by the presence around him of cases worse than his own. Some- 
times there is a tendency to be more aware of those patients 
who do not respond to treatment than to place the emphasis 
upon those cases that show definite improvement and can be 
discharged from the hospital. 

If the physical impairment is obvious, such as the loss of a 
limb, there may be an introduction of morbid psychological 
factors into the mental consciousness of the patient unless mental 
hygiene principles are applied at the same time that attention 
is being given to the care of the physical disability. Rehabilitation 
following the loss of an arm or a leg can never be complete, but a 
great degree of emotional adjustment can often be achieved. It is 
truly remarkable that many disabled persons have Jearned to ma- 
nipulate artificial limbs with ease and lack of self-consciousness. 

Great strides have been made in the successful application of 
occupational therapy. Participation in occupational crafts and 
trades has done much to assist mentally or physically disabled 
persons to regain skill and dexterity in normal activities. The 
success of these therapeutic measures has been made possible, 
in great part, by the good sense and 
tional therapists, as well as b 
and of handicrafts. 


understanding of occupa- 
y their knowledge of human anatomy 


Improved Surgery, greater understanding of human factors, 
and extended utilization of occupational therapy have combined 
to offer a much more hopeful future to disabled war veterans of 
World War II than was possible for those who were wounded in 
World War I. Artificial limbs and plastic surgery have worked 
wonders as the attitudes of the handicapped and of their asso- 


ciates have been guided toward an intelli; 


gent and objective 
acceptance of the disabilities. 
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Attitude toward physical impairment. It is difficult to place 
weg d the position of the physically handicapped person. 
d, eaf, crippled, or otherwise disabled persons experience 
specific problems of adjustment. Our attitude toward any one 
of these persons should not be mere pity or sympathy; it should 
be a normal, co-operative relationship. We should be desirous 
of keeping the victim of the disability from becoming resigned to 
the role of invalidism. He must be helped to realize that he can 
and should be an integral part of his family and of his community. 
Rehabilitation is a rebuilding process. We plan carefully when 
We remodel a house. When the rebuilding of a person is required 
in order to fit or refit him for a place in the social order, we 
should provide the talent, the machinery, and the opportunity 
that will give the individual a chance to better his condition, 
and we should provide for his emotional satisfaction through 
participation in activities fitted to his handicapped state. 

The handicapped person is beset by many fears: loss of pres- 
tige, loss of ability to make a living, the necessity of change from 
accustomed work to an occupation in which he may be less 
competent. He needs encouragement toward achieving and 
maintaining self-confidence if he is to attain efficiency in his 
work. Unless he is helped, conflicts may arise. He turns his 
thoughts inward and is alarmed by his own attitudes. He does 
not want to be regarded as a misfit, an invalid, or a cripple. 
He craves the kind of treatment that is experienced by the 


physically fit. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare the guidance needs of adults with those of adolescents. 
. List the functions of adult guidance. 


3. Formulate answers to the questions t 
324-326). 


selors by adults (pages » : 

4. What adult education opportunities are provi 
munity? 

5. To what extent do the adults in yo 
the education provided for them? 

6. Do the young adults, the middle- 
seek the guidance aids offered? 


N 


hat are often asked of coun- 
ded in your com- 
ur community take advantage of 


aged adults, or the older adults 
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10. 


11. 
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. Evaluate the adult education program offered in Cleveland (page 


333). 


. In what ways can community guidance centers serve adults? 
. What training and experience should be required for counselors in 


charge of community guidance centers? 


Cite instances you know of rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped. 


How can counseling help a handicapped person overcome his fear? 


19 


GUIDANCE TOWARD 
OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


qp me choice is a 


making. The time at which an individual 
makes his final decision and the kind and extent of his vocational 
preparation depend upon many factors. These include personal 
interest and capability, available occupational opportunities, and 


training requirements. 

Although a few in 
decision as children, some y 
school or even college before 


major form of decision- 


dividuals make a permanent vocational 
oung people are graduated from high 
they decide upon their field of 


Occupational activity. Nevertheless, much of the child's learning 
on the elementary school level and the guidance that he receives 
there affect his future career. Attitudes, modes of thinking, and 
behavior patterns developed throughout his years of schooling 


have a potent influence upon his competence as an adult worker. 
Somewhere along the line, he needs guidance directed at wise 
vocational choice, adequate occupational preparation, and satis- 


fying job adjustment. 
VOCATIONAL SELECTIO.N 
onsidered. Individual interest is of primary 


evelopment of a particular vocational 
ith other factors. Physical condition and 


Factors to be € 
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health status, degree of mental acuity, dominant urges, and 
environmental conditions are significant elements of an indi- 
vidual's final choice of vocation. 

Apart from individual abilities and assets, vocational selection 
usually is made in terms of financial returns and prestige values. 
Realistically minded parents and their children are accustomed 
to ask, “What does the job pay?” or “What are the chances of 
advancement?" This is a practical viewpoint that must be recog- 
nized by guidance workers. Materialism carried to an extreme 
is not conducive to the achievement of complete satisfaction or 
contentment, however. We know that the possession of money 
alone does not bring happiness. But discontent arises from the 


emphasis 

cine, and 
to become 
are made 
the personal qualifications for 
ung people. 


Occasionally, the guidance counselor meets a young person 


4 
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who is so deeply interested in a particular type of vocational 
activity that he is determined to prepare himself for entrance 
into it, regardless of whether the work is socially acceptable or 
adequately remunerative. A certain high school pupil insisted 
upon becoming a mother's helper. She did not want to bea 
trained baby nurse, and she knew that mothers’ helpers were 
inadequately paid, but her ambition was to work in a family 
situation where she could help in caring for children from baby- 
hood on, do all the homely little things that she had done for 
her own younger brothers and sisters, and watch the youngsters 
develop as she had done in her own home. The girl’s parents 
and the school counselor believed that she was bright enough to 
prepare for a more solid vocation. The girl was adamant, how- 
ever, so she was allowed to abide by her choice. Five years after 
her graduation from high school, this girl was still working in 
the home of a family of six children with whom she had started 
four years ago. She appeared to be completely satisfied with 
her job and much appreciated by her employer. 

Other factors to be considered in the selection of a vocation 
are associated with the individual’s personality characteristics, 
such as physique and health, general intelligence, special apti- 
tudes and abilities, social adaptability, and the degree of posses- 
sion of the “homely virtues” — industry, punctuality, co-op- 
erativeness, and trustworthiness. Of course, personal interest, as 
mentioned carlier, should be a determining factor. ; 

Guidance toward selection. The approach toward vocational 
selection should be as scientific as possible. The individual 
should be helped to make well-founded judgments concerning 
his career on the basis of certain bodies of knowledge, including: 
1. As complete an understanding of himself as is possible. 

2. A knowledge of the elements of various vocations. = 

3. An appreciation of the extent to which his characteristics fit 
the requirements of a particular vocation. - 

4. Opportunities in and advantages and disadvantages oi the 
various occupational field 

5. Educational facilities availa 

Personality evaluation and j 
that cannot be achieved quick 
as a worker on the job is the 


s. 
lable for job training. 


ob analysis are guidance activities 
ly or even completely. Experience 
practical test of the requirements 
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of the work and of one's fitness for it. Many individuals do not 
make their final choice until after they have been graduated 


from college or have experimented with various types of occupa- 
tional activities. 


Because of the difficulties that may lie in the path of the indi- 
vidual who wants to be sure that his selection of a vocation is a 
desirable one, guidance services in this area should begin in a 
general way early in his life and should become more specific 
as he continues his schooling. 

Specific techniques. Self-evaluation can begin in the elemen- 
tary school as teachers help the child to appreciate the value of 
possessing certain desirable attitudes and behavior character- 
istics, to recognize the extent to which he possesses these, and to 
attempt to make whatever changes in himself are needed for 
achieving an improved relationship with his Home and school 
associates. As the individual continues his education on the 
high school and, perhaps, the college level, his teachers and 
counselors should encourage the continuance of his self-appraisal 
as an individual and as a possible worker in a specific vocation. 
The methods of self-evaluation include: 

1. An honest self-anal 
lists of questions, 


2. An objective analysis of the individual by teachers and parents 
asa result of their observation of his behavior. 


ysis, preferably with the aid of prepared 
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ing, and (3) those vocations which in the future may offer 
increasingly excellent opportunities for the well-qualified. 
Information concerning vocations can be presented to young 

people in many ways, either in group or individual situations. 
These ways include: 

1. Visits to places of employment 

2. Motion pictures and film strips 
3. Radio and television 
4 
5 


. Use of graphic materials 
. Reference to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, The United 


States Census, and other government aids 
6. Home-room activities, quiz contests, and guessing games 
7. School assemblies and dramatizations 
8. Participation in out-of-class activities, such as school man- 
agement and school or community clubs 
9. Career conferences 
10. Study of the lives of successful businessmen 
11. Fictional descriptions of occupations 
12. Printed information regarding specific occupations 


13. Vocational tryouts * 
Sources of information. Many types of source material are 


available for use by counselor and pupils. The Dictionary of Occu- 
ational Titles, put out by the United States Government Print- 
ing Office, gives accurate and reliable information which has 
resulted from direct observation and job analyses of more than 
30,000 separate occupations. The United States Census supplies 
information concerning occupations in each city, state, or region 
of the country, as well as the number of workers in each occupa- 
tion. Valuable aid also can be secured from the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the United States Office 
of Education. Another source of occupational information is 
the Occupational Index, published quarterly by New York Univer- 
sity, which contains a variety of information concerning occupa- 
tional requirements and a survey of up-to-date literature in the 


field. 
Books and pamphlets deal 


easily available. Science Rese 
of these materials and techniques, 
C. Heath and Company, Boston, 


ing with specific occupations are 
arch Associates, Chicago, Illinois, 


; G. For- 
1 For an excellent detailed account cct 


rester, Methods of Vocational Guidance (D- 
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issues the Guidance Index, an annotated bibliography of selected 
guidance materials which is published monthly during the school 
year. Among the pamphlets published by this company are the 
Life Adjustment Booklets, several of which are devoted to voca- 
tional adjustment, and the American Job Series of guidance 
monographs dealing with specific jobs and related topics. In 
1948, this company published Alice Frankel’s excellent Hand- 
book of Fob Facts. High school and college students find this book 
interesting and illuminating. The information contained in it 
is divided into three categories: 


1. Professional, semiprofessional, and managerial 

2. Clerical, sales, agricultural, fishery, forestry, and skilled occupations 

3. Service (domestic, personal, protective, and building Service), semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations 


The information is arranged in the form of charts. For each 


specific type of occupation it includes all or most of the following 
data: 


1. Title of occupation 9. Competition for jobs 

2. Beginning wages 10. Ways to enter the field 

3. Average wages 11. Advancement opportunities 
4. Average hours per week 12. Seasonal variation 

5. Health hazards 13. Education required 

6. Nature of work 14. Special personal requirements 
7. Workers in the field 15. Where jobs are located 

8. Trend of employment 


One precautionary measure tha 
as they use source materials is to 
Occupational opportunities andr 


A similar criticism can be 
film strips that are Supposed to 
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Visual Education (Chicago), and other organizations interested 
in visual and auditory aids have done some good work in this 
field. The American Film Center, New York City, serves as a 
clearing house of information on audio-visual materials. 

Radio and television have great possibilities as media of voca- 
tional information. As their programs are expanded and as 
radio and television sets are installed more generally in our school 
buildings, they will have a definite place in programs of guidance 
dealing with vocational selection. 


GUIDANCE AND VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


The amount and kind of preparation needed for entrance into 
an occupational field varies with the requirements of the occupa- 
tion. In this discussion we are concerned only in a general way 
with the knowledges to be achieved, the skills to be perfected, or 
the extensiveness or intensiveness of the training needed to 
achieve worker competence. We are concerned very definitely, 
however, with the attitudes that are developed by an individual 
before and during his training course. . 

Vocational education, general and specific. The elementary 
school child is engaging in vocational preparation when he is 
learning how to write with grammatical correctness and spelling 
accuracy, and when he masters arithmetic computations. Teach- 
ers on this educational level have the guidance-pointed responsi- 
bility of making these simple learnings functional in the life of 
the learner. This responsibility is shared by secondary school 
teachers and college instructors as they attempt to help their 
students achieve greater facility 1n advanced forms of funda- 


mental learning. 


In any but the unskilled occupations, a worker needs compe- 


tence in rudimentary learnings. He may not have i ees 
these partly because of inadequate teaching methods and yen y 
because of the fact that he had not been impressed with t e 
value to him of these learnings. In most teacher-education apn 
tutions, for example, candidates for training are "e is 
determine their fitness for entering the profession. Usually 
included in these screening procedures is the use of ien to 
discover the degree of possession of necessary skills, such as cor- 
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rectness of speech and of written composition and knowledge of 
basic subject matter. One is appalled by the number of intelli- 
gent young men and women whose speech is slovenly, who can- 
not spell relatively simple words, whose sentence Structure is 
careless, and who make inexcusable errors in simple arithmetic 
problems. This is a matter for teachers to consider seriously; and 
it also concerns the guidance counselor as he attempts to help 
young people in their vocational selection and preparation. 

It requires intelligent guidance to determine the kind of spe- 
cive for participation in 
a chosen vocation. There are thousands of institutions that are 


studies. 


Guidance and vocational attitudes. Busine: 


ists, and other employers claim that hiri 
are based more upon the kin 


ssmen, industrial- 
ng, firing, and promoting 
d of person a candidate for a job 
competence. For example, a group 
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the basis of his immaturity, for a display of undesirable attitudes 
or personality failings. From a practical point of view, it is the 
duty of the counselor to make known to young people the impor- 
tance of good behavior characteristics and to help them to 
develop them. 

Teachers and counselors fail in their responsibilities if they 
allow the future workers of America to be late for school appoint- 
ments, to be poorly groomed, to submit written work that is 
carelessly or hurriedly done, to half-learn lessons, to cheat in 
tests or other forms of work, to give vent to temper tantrums, or 
to remain surly or unco-operative members of their group. They 
first must make certain that the fault for the individual's behavior 
is not theirs. They should not expect a young person to take 
responsibilities or to engage in activities that are beyond his 
best efforts. Satisfied on these points, they owe it to him to see 
that he gradually acquires the kind of personality which will 
earn him success and advancement in his occupational work. 

Personal guidance in training institutions. Personal guid- 
ance of students in specialized schools is extremely important. 


In every form of occupational activity, the possession of certain 
y characteristics is as significant in achiev- 


are specific skills and knowledges. Hence 
be thoroughly acquainted with 
d must help their students to 


appropriate personalit 
ing worker success as 
the guidance personnel must 
required personality qualities an 


acquire them. . to 2n 

The staff of the Laboratory Institute of Merchandising, New 
York City, have made a job analysis of the desirable personal 
ho plans to enter their field. Among 


qualities of an individual w. 

the characteristics included are such general traits as punc- 
tuality in meeting appointments, industry, honesty, co-operative- 
Dess, and the like. In addition, these young women need guidance 
toward the development of meticulous grooming and appropriate- 
ness of dress, poise, dignity, adaptability to personality and job 
Variations, ability to meet and talk intelligently with buyers 
and others concerning the quality, workmanship, and so on of 


products, and a proper recognition of lines of authority. . 
of this school includes courses in 


The guidance program l 
applied psychology, speech, dress and grooming, and current 
besides the regular merchandising 


events and .economics, 
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courses. Leaders in the field address the students, and visits to 
wholesale and retail establishments are arranged. Social situa- 
tions are planned in which the students can learn how to conduct 
themselves in similar situations when they are working in the 
field. 

The school offers a two-year course. During the first year, 
the students engage in full-time supervised work projects in 
retailing establishments for about four wecks (from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas) and during the summer vacation. Second- 
year students also have two such experiences — one before 
Christmas, and the other during the month before Easter. For 
both groups of students these work experiences are tied in with 
their school study. After cach period of work experience, the 
dean conducts work-project conferences with each student. 

In addition, a personal record is maintained for each student. 


The guidance Program of this school could be used as a model 


director of the school, the 
een this school and feeding 


s e factors of adjustment on the job 
include: 


1. Employment possibilities 
2. Wages and hours 


3. Physical conditions of the job environment 
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4. Supervisor-worker relations 
5. Worker-worker relations 


At each step of the way, from placement to resignation or retire- 
ment, the worker probably can benefit from indirect or direct 


guidance from qualified persons. 
Job-seeking includes one or more of the following: 


. Random shopping around 
. Reading newspaper and magazine advertisements 


. Asking friends and acquaintances 
. Consulting commercial, government, or school employment agencies 


. Taking civil service or other examinations 


[LE 


Once of the functions of a school's guidance staff, especially on 
the secondary or higher level, is to offer guidance toward job- 
getting. Whether or not the school maintains a placement 
office, a young person should receive help in locating a job and 
in preparing himself to apply for it. Unless employment is based 
upon a formal examination system, such as civil service, the 
applicant should know what to do concerning the following 


common practices: 


1. Writing a letter of application . l 
2. Filling in application blanks, questionnaires, Or interest blanks 


3. Preparing accurate substantiating data concerning himself and his 


training , 
4. Supplying names for formal recommendation or letters of recom- 
mendation 
e employer 


5. Being interviewed by th 


6. Giving a practical demonstration of his skill and knowledge 


ADJUSTMENT ON THE JOB 

e responsibilities for the welfare of his 
mployees. He should (1) pay them 
r talent and his ability to pay; 
onditions such as proper light 
ty devices, sanitary lava- 
d the like; and 


An employer has definit 
workers, especially his young € 
a fair wage based upon thet 
(2) provide hygienic working C 
and heat, appropriate machinery, safe 
tories, individual lockers, drinking fountains, an 


(3) administer constructive supervision. 
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Worker orientation. A definite program of orientation should 
be launched for all new employees. Care should be taken to 
delegate definite responsibilities in this respect to supervisors in 
a large organization and then hold them accountable for con- 
verting the neophyte into a useful and efficient worker. What 
the supervisor does for the beginner during the early weeks on 
the job determines in large part the attitudes the worker will 
develop toward his work, his fellow Workers, his supervisor, and 
the organization in general. Many companies carry out an 
intensive training program for their foremen, so that these super- 
visors, in turn, can help guide beginning employees. Included 
in this program are detailed Suggestions for orienting new 
employees in such matters as friendliness of attitude, important 
rules and regulations, employee service and opportunities for 


advancement, pay system, plant facilities, and acquaintance with 
fellow workers. 


Guiding worker attitudes, When many employees are work- 


be dissatisfaction shown by some 
toward the type of work they are doing, the employer, the other 


of an employer toward his employees. 
to be done, and the employee is there 


pany which hangs q 
“We hang to live.” T 
world is that through 
necessities. 


he thought they are announcing to the 
this activity they are enabled to get life’s 


erning the handling of grievances 
nd others) should listen without 


mmediate superior, and 
nt. 
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Supervisor attitudes. Those who are placed in any position 
of authority should be careful not to play favorites. Justice and 
fairness are the rights of every employee. Work assignments 
should be made in terms of ability to perform and skill, and 
promotions should follow a definite plan. The supervisor should 
be friendly but not too informal. Above all, the supervisor should 
not resort to any form of gossip about any of his employees; such 
action is likely to affect worker morale adversely. It is his duty 
to build attitudes of pride in the work and in the organization. 

Basic factors of adjustment. If young people achieve satisfac- 
tory adjustment in their home experiences, in their school life, 
and in their other social relationships, they are likely to make 
satisfactory adjustments on the job. If they were guided during 
their formative years toward the development of habits of trust- 
worthiness, industry, responsibility, and social usefulness, they 
are likely to go to their job with behavior patterns which will 
be powerful aids to success. 

Habits of carelessness in grooming, tardiness, or indolence 
formed in pre-adult years are not suddenly changed, making 
the individual a model of perfection in dress, punctuality, and 
co-operation. The adult is the product of his years of living and 
learning. To be neat and clean is a matter of habit; to be prompt 
in the meeting of obligations comes through training; to be 
trustworthy is the result of experiences with trustworthy indi- 
viduals; to be industrious results from success 1n the accomplish- 
ment of many things; and to be able to follow directions shows 
that the individual has learn 


ed to give careful attention to 
requests made of him during his years of training — and all of 
these are included among the training responsibilities of teachers, 
parents, and guidance personnel as 


they attempt to assist the 
individual to earn success in his work and to co-operate with 
those with whom he works. 


_OF-SCHOOL 
AL GUIDANCE OF OUT-OF 
— o YOUTH AND ADULTS 
uidance toward occupational adjustment 
(1) wise selection of a vocation while in 


(2) adequate job preparation in a spe- 


The process of § 
includes three steps: 
high school or college; 
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cialized training institution; (3) placement in a position for 
which one is personally qualified and well trained, and where 
one can achieve job satisfaction and earn gratifying advance- 
ment. The occupational experience of many workers does not 
follow this ideal pattern, however. For some reason, people lose 
their jobs and must find others. Various community, state, and 
national vocational guidance bureaus have been organized to 
meet the needs of the unemployed. 

Types of available services. Until the 1930's there was no 
organized nation-wide system of public employment, no sys- 
tematic classification of jobs in American industry. Today the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists and describes more than 
30,000 classified jobs. There is also a nation- 
for the workers who wish to move from pla 
job to job, and an information service to fu: 
knowledge of the Opportunities, 
conditions in the larger labor mar 


wide clearing system 
ce to place and from 
rnish the worker with 
wages, hours, and working 
ket areas of the nation. 

ions include: the Vocational 


as the Vocational Service for 
Juniors; the National Youth Admini 


The federal-state employment 
2,000,000 counseling interviews 
of meeting its objectives in the 
United States, the USES is organized in the tulle way: 
1. Director’s Office 
2. Main Divisions of the USES Nati 
1 t 
a. Business Administration — 
b. Program Policy 
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c. Field Service 

d. Technical Service 

e. Farm Placement 
3. Veterans’ Employment Service 
4. Field Offices * 


In discussing the work of the USES, Charles E. Odell says: 


The United States Employment Service is engaged in rendering 
assistance to workers, employers, community groups, and the general 
public in facilitating the employment process. The nature of its work 
can be readily understood if viewed as consisting of six major groups of 
co-ordinated functions, i.e, conducting labor market analyses and 
Supplying labor market information; supplying employment counsel- 
ing; supplying industrial services to employers and labor organizations; 
maintaining an active placement service; rendering special employ- 
ment services to veterans; co-operating with other government agencies 


Concerned with the employment process.” 


Employment problems. Community-sponsored vocational 

Suidance services deal particularly with the employment prob- 
lems of the nonselective worker. According to Ward, he is: 
... the worker at any level who has sufficiently general interests and 
general aptitudes so that he does not have a problem of relatively 
Narrow occupational choice, but has primarily an economic problem. 
He wants to work at something, in line with his general employability, 
that gives him primarily economic security. More detailed elements of 
Vocational security, common to many selective individuals, are second- 
ary considerations to the nonselective worker.’ 


. It is estimated that from 25 to 50 per cent of all workers belong 
In this category. They are the persons who fill the business, 
Clerical, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs that do not require 
Special training and therefore are not very attractive. Com- 
munity employment services are concerned primarily with the 
Placement of workers who constitute a body of occupational 


ec 
floaters.” 


G: ? Charles E. Odell, “The Six n 
uidance in Catholic Colleges and Universit Mo 
Diversity of America Press, Washington, H. => "s 

Yi ? Roswell Ward, Out-of-School Vocational Guidance, p. 9. 
ork, 1949, 


Harper & Brothers, New 
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The number and kind of out-of-school vocational counscling 
units needed by any one community depend upon available job 
opportunities in the community and the extent of and reasons 
for unemployment among its citizenry. Public employment 
services co-operating with other agencies dealing with adult 


workers gear their counseling services to meet the following 
objectives: 


a. To insure that vocational 
referral to short- 
referral to jobs o 


plans can be put into action through 

term jobs intended to provide sustaining income; 

n a trial and error exploratory basis; and referral to 

long-term jobs in accordance with long-term vocational plans. 

b. To insure adequate service to nonselective workers through evalua- 
tion of employability and referral to existing job openings. 


C. To insure accurate and realistic estimates of. employability in rela- 
tionship to all other applicants. 
d. To insure a continuin 


g interchange of occupational information and 
labor market inform 


ation of mutual benefit to both services.! 


ues to be placed upon putting 
b. Research divisions have the 


Vue racticable occupational choice and 
to assist him toward finding 
tional counseling is a 


with a i 3 ilable- 
The requirements of thej P eog hiat is ata 


job; the personali HR d expe- 
rience of the candidate; and utum Een training, an 
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counselor must be a person of wide experience, who is well- 
informed and a keen judge of people. Moreover, the counselor’s 
function is to help the client to make his own decision concerning 
job selection, not to issue directives. 

The counselor should know how to work with other counseling 
organizations, public and private, in schools or in colleges or in 
the industrial plants themeslves. He also is concerned with the 
working conditions that prevail in each position and with the 
placement of prospective employees in the kind of work for 
which they are fitted and in which they are likely to succeed. 
Whenever it is necessary, he assists in effecting transfers or pro- 
motions. 

Employees are benefited through these services, and employers 
who are concerned with getting efficient employees co-operate 
with the agencies. The community is willing to finance them 
because it has come to realize that they are performing a worth- 
while community service. Prompt placement benefits the em- 
ployee, the employer, and the public. : . 

The inexperienced, the occupationally maladjusted, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and older workers present special counseling 
problems. Fortunately, many industrial organizations are co-op- 
erating with established counseling services to assist in the place- 
ment of those who are efficient enough to handle a particular 
assignment. Among these, the older worker is becoming a serious 
Problem because of the increasing number of ien and women 
Who are living beyond what once was considered to be an 


employable age. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Evaluate the statement, “In its final analysis, all guidance is voca- 
tional guidance.” : E 

2. When pns and how did you make your vocational choice? i 

3. Do jd ae that you had selected another vocation? If so, give 
reasons for your attitude. 

4. Why are “white-collar” jobs popu 

5. Cite instances of child-parent com 


Selecti d $ 1 
E Basi wha factors are to be considered in the selection of a 
` in 


career. Arrange them in or 


lar among some people? 
flicts concerning vocational 


der of importance. 
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7. What kind of vocational guidance should an individual receive in 


- What opportunities are available in 


the elementary school? in the high school? in college? in the com- 
munity? 


. Explain this statement: “The guidance functions of a specialized 


training institution should go beyond training for worker compe- 
tence.” 


. List the factors of job application. Explain the guidance functions 


involved in each. 


- What are the adjustment needs of beginning workers? 
. Discuss the interrelationship that exists between the work life of an 


individual and his other areas of experience. 


- Describe desirable supervisor-worker relations. 
- What should be a worker’s attitude toward his co-workers? 
. Evaluate the plans suggested in this chapter (1) to guide beginning 


employees and (2) to deal with employee grievances. 
Evaluate any experiences you have had with public or private 
employment agencies. 


your community for out-of- 
school vocational guidance? 


20 


GUIDANCE AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 


^ DD 
Mw parents, religious leaders, 


and school people are becoming greatly concerned over the 
apparently increased incidence of juvenile delinquency, moral 
turpitude, and maladjusted marital relations. The American 
Social Hygiene Association is waging an intensive campaign 
against venereal diseases and is sponsoring a program of educa- 
tion for home and family life. There is a growing demand for 
Euidance in the field of boy-girl and man-woman relations. 
Difference of opinion exists, however, concerning when and by 
whom this guidance should be given. a 
The acquisition of appropriate information and the develop- 
ment of wholesome attitudes in this area probably. should: begin 
in the home, and much of it should remain in the home, at least 
through childhood years. Schools share with parents the respori- 
Sibility for the development of emotional control and wholesome 
attitudes. Through courses in physiology, biology, health educa- 
tion, and home-making; certain physiological facts and matters 


Concerning the care of children can be taught to young people. 
or individual situations on 


Also, through guidance in group 

the high school and college levels, boys and girls can be helped 

to learn about courtship, i and family relations. Guid- 
iectively and intelli- 


8ently by adults who in their ow! 
emotional stability an 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SEX 


Almost all children at one time or another exhibit sed 
about sex matters and discuss sex with their pals. eae res 
sex knowledge obtained from other young people is ace Brus 
likely to be incorrect and may even be vicious in its ef eran 
a child. Parents are realizing increasingly that their chi desi 
need sane and accurate education concerning matters that on 
with sex. However, many parents seem unable or sage: be 
teach their children simple sex knowledge, to help them to adj z 
to the normal sex relationships that should exist between "wed 
and women, or to prepare them for the achievement of who 
some adult family life. . -— 

Habit development. We have gone a long way in our S 
tudes toward young people since the days when children we T 
supposed to be seen but not heard. Mothers and fathers as n 
as other adults have come to realize that in the thoughts, habi it 
and behavior of the young child lie the beginnings of — 
thoughts, habits, and behavior patterns. Whether a child E 
heard or only seen, he does think, he does build up good or ban 
habits, and he certainly does continue to behave in one way d 
another. The baby is not born With fixed habits of thinking e 
behavior. Moreover, the pattern of the child's development is 


closely tied to Parental attitudes and behavior toward him: 
These attitudes Operate very subtl 


y and with great force in rela 
tion to the Tesponses that the child develops with regard to p 
and sex activities, — . à 
- The building of a child? 


is no more his sole respo: 
eating, working, 
his sex urges and i 
ment of persona 


e 
ontrol and self-discipline, the eta 
mental health, Satisfactory childhood exp 


r] 
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riences in the family, socially desirable associations with members 
of the same and of the opposite sex, and wholesome attitudes 
toward love, marriage, and parent-child relationships — all of 
these rightfully belong in a program of sex education as this pro- 
gram is undertaken by parents and others who are sincerely 
interested in the development of wholesome attitudes and behav- 
ior in matters of sex. 

Parents? inability or unwillingness to meet the problem of sex 
guidance with the same objectivity and frankness that they 
employ in other areas of child training may be a result of (1) pa- 
rental fear of giving such education, (2) sexual maladjustment on 
the part of the parents themselves, or (3) parental lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the when, why, how, and what of sex education 
at the various stages of a child's development and growth. The 
Purpose of this discussion is to give help to parents and other 
guidance personnel who are concerned with the development of 
desirable attitudes among young people toward matters dealing 
with the relations between the sexes. 


THE YOUNG CHILD IN THE HOME 


During this age period, the child should be encouraged to 
develop wholesome physical and emotional habits. Affection 
toward and consideration for other members of the family, for 
babies, and for pets should become habitual attitudes. = 

The child should learn to display an unembarrassed curiosity 
Concerning simple sex matters, including birth. By the time the 
Child has reached his sixth birthday, he should be acquainted 
With the correct terms for body parts, including external sex 
Organs, and should have achieved a simple understanding of 


ody processes. 


Sex guidance in the home. The mother is responsible for 


Most of the care of a very young child, although many fathers 
help to feed and bathe the baby and to prepare nis for n 
E d father together take care of their chila, 
en the mother an he belongs to both his parents. 


he is hel d that 
ed to understan à : : 
Yung ekildeen usually ask their questions of their mother, 


Mainly because they spend most of their time with her. Ifa child 
as confidence in both his parents, he is likely to ask questions 
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about sex in the presence of either or both parents. The mother 
and the father should be prepared to answer questions and to 
supplement one another in their answers. No matter eres 
parent is asked the question, the answer should be so worde 
that the other parent does not seem to be excluded from the 
situation. 

Sometimes little children ask questions about sex because they 
have heard such matters discussed outside the home and want 
to find out if their parents agree with what they have heard. In 
order to discover what a child is thinking, it is sometimes helpful 
to begin an answer with a question such as, “What do you think? 


or “How do you think it happens?” Doing this gives parents a 
starting point for their answer. 
When some parents 


talking. Questions should be answered definitely but briefly. 
ging upon facts as soon as the child 


y is quite soon. Children lose interest 


sed if answers are too detailed. If an answer to 
his question does not satisfy 


engage in “sex” talk merely 
ay accompany such activity. 
s interest should be evaluated, and the 
rded accordingly. The attitude toward 
the information itself, if not more so. 
Cleanliness, naturalness, emotiona] control, and the beauty of 
home and family life should be stressed with children of all ages. 


for the excitement or thrill that m 
The reason for the child? 


GUIDANCE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


The elementary school child sh 


ould learn to assist in the care 
of younger members of th 


€ family. He should co-operate with all 
members of the family in household Chores, and he should share 
in wholesome work and play activities with both boys and girls. 
He should be encouraged to seek information about sex from 


his parents without embarrassment, and helped to refrain from 
undesirable sex activities, 


During this period the child should become thoroughly 
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familiar with the correct terminology used in identifying body 
parts. By the time he reaches his tenth birthday, he should have 
gained an accurate though simple knowledge of the meaning 
and process of reproduction. 

In the home. Family attitudes are very important to growing 
boys and girls. Hence parents should display a friendly and co-op- 
erative attitude toward each other and be in complete agreement 
concerning the rearing of their children. Family love and loyalty 
Should be encouraged among all members of the family. 

Parents should guide their children toward respect for and 
Co-operation with one another. Continuing a practice begun 
earlier, the mother and father should be willing and able to 
answer a child's question concerning his developing body and 
boy-girl relationships. Children should be permitted to have 
pets and, if possible, some experience with the breeding of pets. 

In the school. The curriculum should include simple material 
dealing with biology and physiology that will acquaint children 
With fundamental life processes. Classroom and out-of-classroom 
activities should be so planned that boys and girls can learn to 
Work and play together under the guidance of socially minded 
and ingenious teachers. In this way attitudes of wholesome 
respect and friendliness can be developed among children. 


GUIDING THE PREADOLESCEN T AND THE 
YOUNG ADOLESCENT 

ually is marked by an increas- 
dual. Moreover, the normal 
1 consideration to the rela- 


. The child's prepubital period usu 
ing interest in himself as an indivi 
Preadolescent often gives thoughtfu 
tionships between the sexes. . 

Bing these years, training emphasis should be placed yi» 
the fixing of healthful habits of body care. The child ps » 
€ncouraged to develop interest in wholesome and re € y 
Strenuous work and play activities. By the time a child is ET ve 
Years old, he should have formed the habit of assuming E ain 
responsibilities in the home. He should have complete ye p 
in his parents? interest in himself and in their ability to he P E 
in the solution of his personal problems, including those rela 


to sex, 
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The onslaught of puberty may cause severe emotional shock 
unless the boy or girl is helped to understand the meaning and 
form of the physical changes that are taking place within him. 
It is primarily the parents? responsibility to provide needed 
information and to guide the development of wholesome atti- 
tudes toward matters dealing with the physiology and psychology 
of sex. The teacher or the school counselor can help the young 
person during this difficult time by providing many interesting 


activities for him and by giving him individual counseling when 
this is sought. 


GUIDANCE DURING ADOLESCENCE 


Whether or not parents have given their child information 
about the facts of conception and birth, the adolescent usually 
learns about the human life cycle and related matters through 
courses in biology and health education, By this time, also, he 
probably is experiencing a new and different attitude toward 
members of the other sex. Problems growing out of boy-girl 
relationships may be experienced. He is beginning to take an 
active interest in *two.some"» dating, courtship, and plans for 
marriage and the rearing of a family. 

Meeting adolescent 
solve their own adjus 
Others seck help fro: 


troubled young 
should include Opportunities for adolescent 
individual Situations, to r 
need concerning these matters, 


In either the junior or the senior year of high school and in 
college, unit courses should be offered in the field of elementary 
psychology or adjustment to marriage and family life. As a result 
of class discussion of questions dealing with relations betwee? 
the sexes, marriage, and family life, many adolescents are stim- 


s guidance program 
s, either in group or 
eceive whatever assistance they may 
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ulated to bring their individual questions and problems to the 
teacher of the course or to a counselor. 

Importance of boy-girl relationships. Attention from the 
other sex gradually becomes very important to the maturing 
adolescent. The girl becomes coy and interested in her personal 
appearance. She is pleased at the feminine qualities that she now 
is displaying both in figure and in behavior. The boy also becomes 
more concerned about his grooming and appearance. He wants 
to appear at his best among his companions, especially in the 
presence of the girl in whom he is interested. 

'This concern about members of the opposite sex resulting from 
emotional changes caused by physical and glandular develop- 
ment accounts in part for the “mysteries of sex.” Boys and girls 
suddenly experience feelings and desires hitherto unknown to 
them. They need to understand the meaning of these urges. 
Information derived from wholesome and reliable sources should 
be made available. It is important that members of each sex 
know something about the physiological and emotional changes 
that are taking place in them and in their associates of the other 
Sex, In this way the sex drive can bring happiness to those who 
have learned to exercise adequate control and to develop respect 


for the rights and interests of others. 


EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE FOR MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIFE 


n and the development of attitudes of 


high idealism assist young and older men and women to avoid 
and lack of emotional control. 


Mistakes caused by ignorance | otional € 
Unfortunately, some individuals believe that their situations are 
different from those of others and that their behavior should 
Dot be judged by the standards set uP by society for the guidance 
Of all. It is easy for a girl to make herself believe that her physical 

“charm” which men 


characteristics and appeal are her great 
Cannot resist. Boys and men can persuade themselves easily that 


their strong sex urge is a sign of their manly virility. The married 
man who is unfaithful to his wife has no difficulty in excusing 


his behavior in terms of defects and deficiencies on the part of 
is wife which no man should be expected to tolerate. 


Accurate informatio 
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Influence of guidance. If we accept the results of the Kinsey 
investigation, even in part, we are forced to conclude that educa- 
tion as such does not prevent boys and men (and probably girls 
and women) from engaging in sexual experiences outside mar- 
riage. Guidance can be of value in insuring premarital conti- 
nence and marital fidelity only if and when young people are 
taught to appreciate spiritual values, to develop wholesome atti- 
tudes toward members of their own and the opposite sex, to 
want sincerely to experience the joys of wedded happiness, and 
to select a mate who also is motivated by true love and high 
idealism so that there can be no temptation (because there is no 
desire) to give to any other person the love and loyalty that 
belongs rightly to the mate. Education for well-adjusted mar- 

i must be begun in the cradle by parents who 
$ as well as parents, and must be continued 
s of growing up. The development of whole- 
some attitudes toward the sex life must become general, not only 


poor and rich, the relatively uneducated 
and the well-educated. 


It is not enough to know what it is right to do. The individual 
(and he alone) h 


ert to the necessity of preparing 
young people for the achievement of well-adjusted home rcla- 
tions. In April, 1947, the New Jersey State Commissioner of 
Education made the following specific Suggestions: 

That all high school girls 
preferably in the fourth year. 

That a modified course in 
child care be offered as an el 
fourth high school year. 


be taught child development and care — 


home nursing, child development, and 
lective to boys — in either the third or 
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That family living and sex education be included in the health and 
safety course of study, and that it also be well integrated with other 


high school subjects. 
That child-care centers be set up as soon as possible on an area basis 


— where boys and girls may gain a better understanding of young chil- 
dren and have supervised experience in working with them.’ 


Older adolescents and young adults are demanding that they 
receive guidance toward marital adjustment. In 1948, about 
2,000 college instructors offered 657 courses in marriage and the 
family in 550 colleges and universities. The high schools lag 
behind the colleges in the extent and kind of their offerings. 
Many books, pamphlets, lectures, and short courses are avail- 
able in this area. At the same time, however, the divorce rate 
is high, and young people are uncertain and confused concerning 
their responsibilities and conduct in man-woman relations. 

Taking courses, reading books, and listening to lectures do 
not constitute, by and of themselves, the only or even the best 
approach to the matter. The persons who offer the courses, as 
well as the content of the courses and the point of view of the 


writers and lecturers, are potent factors of influence. Most impor- 


tant are the amount and the effectiveness of the guidance which 


is offered those contemplating marriage. Too many high school 
teachers and guidance counselors, like parents, either are afraid 
to become involved in counseling activities in this area or do 
not possess the personality qualities or the knowledge needed 


for effective counseling. Strain says: 

in sex education and family relationships work must 
ed person. She must accept the reality 
of the sexual life, accept it as the most satisfying experience for the 
great mass of mankind, and cease to search. for vice in beauty or for 
beauty in vice. Right living will be right living, that is, and wrong 


living will be wrong with an unexpected clarity, a test of one's own 
emotional maturity without which sex guidance could not profitably 


Proceed.? 


The counselor 
be a sexually poised and balanc 


Family life is an intimate form of group living. Hence educa- 


1 M.G . Lesher, “Education for Family Life, 


ol. 22, No. 7, March. 1949, p. 446. . . : 
Tra B. $ 7 i 1 yright, 19. 2, by The 
Fran i Guidance in Family Life Education. Copyright, 5 

ces B. Strain, Sex Guu : n m ht, 194: T 


Macmillan Company and usc 


? The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
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tion, including guidance, for family living should be realistic. 
Bossard describes it thus: 


It is a matter, not merely of romance but of responsibility, too; it 
involves, not the conveniences, but the continuity of life. The Hollywood 
conception of marriage and the family dominates too much of our 
thinking. If there is one thing which the history of the family seems to 
reveal quite clearly, it is that the romantic-individualistic basis of 
modern marriage is not enough as a foundation for satisfactory family 
living. Young people tend today to disagree with this, but one is 
reminded here of the fitting observation by Will Durant, that only 
modern youth knows better than the verdict of twenty centuries. 


Whatever is done in the way of sex education and sex guidance 
should begin and continue in the home. The parents of the future 
must be prepared to meet this responsibility. Schools on all levels 
have the task of supplementing the training and guidance activ- 


ities of parents. A Suggested chart of the schools’ functions in 
sex education is shown in F igure 10, page 369, 


GUIDANCE OF THE MARRIED ADULT 


adjustment are attested to 


n hope for better post-marital adjust- 
educators, and other interested 


1J. H. S. Bossard, “What Are We Educating For į jare” ial 
Hygiene, Vol. 35, No. 6, June, 1949, pp. 247-248. or in Marriage?" Journal of Soc 
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AGE LEVEL PROCEDURE KEY NOTE 


SENIOR ROMANCE 
HIGH LOVE 
SCHOOL / REGULAR | MARRIAGE 


COURSES 
discussions and 
talks, projects, 
excursions, recrea- 
tive and creative 

activities, conferences, 
reading, visual aids 


INTEGRATED UNITS 
with continued incidental 


SEXUAL MATURATION 


JUNIOR 
HIGH teaching, creative and recreative RECREATION 
SCHOOL pursuits, researches, conferences, THE ARTS 


reading, visual aids 


INCIDENTAL TEACHING 
plus planned projects, first hand observation 
‘and care of pets, nature and animal stories, 
reading, visual aids 


STRUCTURE & 
MECHANISMS 


ELEMENTARY 
OF REPRODUCTION 


GRADES 


KINDERGARTEN INCIDENTAL TEACHING SOCIAL 

AND Spontaneous play, companionship between the sexes, ADAPTATION 
PRIMARY dramatization of home life, drawing and clay modeling BODILY 

GRADES ‘on domestic themes, songs and stories FUNCTIONS 


Ficurr 10. Chart Showing Pyramidal Structure of Sex Education Program in 
the Schools * 


erable. If, however, one regards marriage as a lifelong relation- 
ship, the behavior of a mate may give rise to annoyance, resent- 
ment, or conflict from which no release seems possible even 
through the breaking of the marriage bond by separation or 


divorce 
e. 
ce rate (one out of three marriages), 


In spite of the high divor 
the majority of the American people still hesitate to take this 
Way out of what may seem to be an intolerable situation caused 


1 Frances B. Strain, Sex Guidance in Family Life Education. Copyright, 1942, by The 
acmillan Company, and used with their permission. 
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by the personality weaknesses of one or both of the couple. In 
this connection, Lloyd-Jones and Fedder say: 


No marriage can rise much above the level of the personal qualities 
of the partners involved. In the last analysis, it is dependent on the 
degree of emotional maturity of each partner; on the capacity that 
each has developed for generosity and wholehearted affection; on the 
willingness of each to exert himself tirelessly in the best interests of 
both. It depends on the integrity of both and their determination to 
deal honestly with each other. It depends, too, on the skill that each 


has developed in knowing how to be patient as well as delightful and 
interesting to the other.! 


Counselors in marriage relations report that family relation- 
ships often are disrupted by major crises in the lives of family 
members. The death of a beloved member, economic insecurity, 
long and protracted illness of a parent or child, the removal of 
a member of the family by service in the armed forces during 2 
war — these are contributing factors to the development in a 


home of unhappiness and discord. Experi ing World 
War II indicate this, xperiences during 


a ine eir a 

: m recriminations, jealousies, emotional outbursts, main- 
ing an air of silent martyrdom, unwillin ness to share i 

family responsibilities, extravagance or me yal a 

much or too little interest in social activities, and a host of ° E 


he problems arising out of sexual 
uch about the “frigid” wife 
and. The attitudes developed during 
are mainly responsible for failure t° 
1 From Coming of Age, by Esther Li 


Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Citgo ones and Ruth Fedder. Copyright 1941. 
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adjust in the physical aspect of marriage. It is in this area that 
parents by example and displayed attitudes can help to prepare 
their children for the life ahead of them. Schools, too, can do 
much to teach young people the beauty and wonder of sex. 
Since 1943, the University of Minnesota has conducted a Student 
Counseling Bureau, and in 1944 it began a plan to combine 
Courses on marriage with counseling in the field of marriage. 
The experiment has met with success. Both married and about- 
to-be-married students have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities made available to them for mecting their individual 


problems. The situation is summarized thus: 


It is difficult to look ahead and try to visualize what progress mar- 
riage counseling will have made by the end of the next twenty-five 
years, because it is still so much in its infancy. Perhaps it will be better 
to state the following goals toward which effort needs to be directed: 
(1) The continued education of students, faculty, and administrative 
Officers in the philosophy of counseling, which includes pre-marital and 
marital adjustment as one of the many aspects of the individual's total 
life pattern. (2) The selection of counselors with this point of view and 
with adequate training and experience to deal with marital problems. 
The content of such training and experience needs study and analysis. 
(3) The development of techniques and evaluation materials to aid the 


marriage counselor." 


Analytical studies of marital adjustment. During the last 
various attempts have been made to study 


quarter of a century, seg 
sexual behavior and adjustment. Investigations conducted 


through the utilization of the questionnaire method have yielded 
itudes and behavior. Some investi- 


about 800 histories of sex atti r r : 
Bators, notably Dickenson and Landis, employed the interview 
f bably most intensive 
t i the most recent and probably r 
pK igirur y Alfred C. Kinsey and his 


3 mp 
research study is that engaged in Em 
associates. SA first volume, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 


represents a nine-year accumulation of data about men’s sex 
life. A companion study dealing with the sex behavior and atti- 


tudes of women is under way. pa 
Commenting on the Kinsey Report, Dr. Dickenson says: 
ch, “Marriage Counseling of Students” in 


1D. Dyer, W. C. Stevens, and M. A G. Williamson, p. 200. The University 


Trends in Student Personnel Work, edited by 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1942. 
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We are forced not only to face the actualities found in the mass of 
the Kinsey evidence, but also to confront conditions bearing on x. 
life which never before existed. These conditions have to do with the 


shrinkage of the three old terrors — the lessening of the former penalties 


s ; f 
of conception, infection, and detection. With the present degree o 


protection against pregnancy, with. the increase of "rra impe 
against venereal disease and penicillin's quick cure, and with a wi * 
tolerance of experimental testing such as companionate engageme b 
we are challenged to study how morals might be married to the vites 
— that is, how a closer correlation might be achieved between bio: ogy 
Social code. 
E new programs are indicated. We need to start with e£ 
educating them to educate their children. Then we can educate t : 
educators — teachers, doctors, ministers, social workers, and all con 
cerned in the sexual patterns which Professor Kinsey finds are set 4 
early in life. First and foremost we will train for attitudes. Later we bes 
teach techniques. Thus we may learn to build character and healt 


and happiness, honoring equally all bodily activities which conform to 
the life of the spirit. 


g gained through research and improved 


pre-marital preparation achieved through parental and counselor 


; and the stamping out of vencreal 
of these organizations are: 

American Institute 
American Medical 
American Social Hygiene Association 
Association for Family Living 
Federal Council of Churches 
National Council on Family 


of Family Relations 
Association 


Relations 


in American Sexual Behavior and me 
Kinsey Report, by M. L. Ernst and D, Loth. The Greystone Press, New York, 1948. 
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National Parent-Teacher Association 
United States Public Health Service 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 


'The American Social Hygiene Association is encouraging the 
inauguration throughout the country of planned programs of 
education for marriage and family life, and is waging a campaign 
against venereal diseases. The Department of Public Service of 
the American Institute of Family Relations is offering assistance 
toward family readjustment. For example, in the Los Angeles 
office, counselors help thousands of persons yearly with re-educa- 
tion, either personally or through correspondence. Family coun- 
seling units are being established in an increasing number of 
communities, as well as family relations courts. Apparently 
progress is being made. Statistics show that in 1948 there were 
about one third fewer divorces than in 1946 and one eighth fewer 
than in 1947. Also, infant mortality is on the decline, with infant 
deaths from syphilis, for example, decreasing from a rate of two 
per thousand live births in 1946 to one per thousand in 1947. 

The applying of remedial measures to the already maladjusted 
is commendable. However, our responsibilities in this area must 
include education achieved through guidance in group and 
individual situations aimed at the prevention of maladjustment 


in marriage and family relations. 

1. Education for personal and family living is based on the thesis 
that the sex factor in human living, as it affects personal development, 
parenthood, the home, and 


and especially in its relation to marriage, 
the family, merits a dignified place among other topics of deep human 


interest. ER 
2. Education for personal and family living isan integral part a the 
total education of each human being. It is never finished, but keeps 
ith i ing maturity and experience. — 
: 3. ee eel ded family living strives for r F Ds 
Sible development of all physical, psychological, ethica ae lees 
aspects of life as these are in any Way determined or influence 4 y 5 e 
Sex factor and its resulting traditions and associations. Thus P. y 
Conceived it inevitably involves moral concepts and on va net . 
4. Education for personal and family living is erui on the meager 
tion and acceptance of sex as basically important in eid Beh a 
and relations. A primary purpose of such education is to es 
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tudes, habits, and ideals toward sex which are satisfying to the individ- 
ual and which, at the same time, enable him to act in a socially respon- 
sible manner. i i 

5. Since the home has the child during his most formative years, it is 
in the best position to make this phase of education a natural part a 
the day-by-day process of growth and development. But as the child’s 
environment expands beyond the home, he meets an increasing number 
of questions and problems with sex connotations. There is, therefore, a 
responsibility on the part of various community agencies, such as the 
church, the school, and the group work agencies, to share with the home 
the continuing education of the child in this general field. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Review your own childhood experiences in matters dealing with 
sex. If you are willing, report these to the class. 


2. Cite examples of parents who are hesitant about telling “the facts 
of life" to their children. 


3. Why is attitude more im 
information? 


4. Comment on the practices of the young child in the home as de- 
scribed in this chapter. Which practice do you believe to be the 
most important? Why? 
* In your experiences, which are the questions about sex that are 
most often asked by the elementary school child? 
. Asan clementary school teacher, what would you do about porno- 
graphic pictures passed around the classroom by your pupils? 


- How well prepared were you for the onslaught of puberty among 
your pupils? 


8. List adolescent problems of boy- 
the life of a hi 
meet them? 

9. Discuss “crushes” on teachers of the same Sex as a symptom of 
homosexual tendencies. 

10. Explain your attitude 
11. Why do young peopl 
How can the sex urge 


portant in this area of experience than 


girl relations that might arise in 
gh school pupil. How can the pupil be helped to 


toward a single standard of morality. 


` 7 5 ? 
e engage in pre-marital sexual intercourse? 
be controlled? 


1 “Education for Personal and F; 
Field,” edited by Jacob A, Goldber. 
The report was prepared by a subco; 
ation Committee on Education, 
Goldberg as Secretary. 


amily Living as Applied to the Social Hygiene 
& Journal of Social Hygiene, June, 1948, pp. 3-4. 
mmittee of the American Social Hygiene Associ- 
with Dr. William F. Snow as Chairman and Dr. 


. In what ways can religious organizations, 
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. What are the values to be derived from courses in marriage and 


family relations? 


. Evaluate Strain's pyramidal structure of sex education in the 


schools (page 369). 


. Why do school people hesitate to establish a program of education 


in marriage and family relations? 


. What kind of person should counsel in this area? 
. Select five married couples of your acquaintance and tell how well 


adjusted you consider them to be. Why can you not be sure of 


their attitudes toward each other? 
Explain the high divorce rate of 1946 and its subsequent decrease. 


- If you have rcad the Kinsey Report, give, with reasons, your opin- 


ion of it. 


. What provisions are made in your home community for guidance 


services in the field of marital adjustment? 
motion pictures, and 
sion help to bring about desirable attitudes among 


radio and televi 
marital relations? Cite specific 


young people toward marriage and 
instances. 


2] 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION 


T. school not only is located in 
the community but is an integral part of it. The school affects the 
surrounding community, and the community in turn affects the 
school program and procedures. The educational leader in 
the community who is head of the school System perhaps is more 
sensitive than he realizes to the emotional and intellectual pulse 
of the community. The school and the community cannot be 
thought of as two Separate and distinct entities, each functioning 
without regard to the other. School and community responsi- 
bilities have been referred to in other chapters; this chapter 
serves largely to supplement what was said earlier. 

The relations between school and 
upon the principle of interaction. Col 
are preparing youn: 
tap the rich resour 


community must be based 


n, suggests that the 
the community for the following 
render the services referred to: 

The school learns about th 
cational program. 

The community studies its 
about them through its school. 


reasons and should 


€ community in order to modify the edu- 


Problems and learns what can be done 
s. 
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School and community act together on school-centered projects. 
School and community act together on other community projects. 
The school community enriches the school program. 

The community school enriches community life." 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 


The home. The family exerts great influence upon the adjust- 
made by learners of any age. Parents, brothers, 
ffect the lives of those about them in 
c not always appreciated. The indi- 


vidual may benefit thereby, or he may be affected adversely. A 


home free of bickering and complaint constitutes a favorable 
nt. If a child constantly is subjected to 


he home, it is difficult for him to develop 


ments that are 
sisters, and other relatives a 
ways that are definite but ar 


growing-up environme 
maladjusting factors in t 
properly. ER 

n of investigation, school people are 


Following an organized pla 2 
undertaking to study children through the homes from which 


they come. Visits to the homes are made and questionnaires are 
utilized. Teachers and counselors thus learn to know and under- 
stand the background of the individuals with whom they deal. 
One such project, conducted at Caney Consolidated School in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, is reported in Education for All 
American Children. 

Answers to one set [of questions] are obtained during an interview 
with the parents. Information includes the number of persons living 
in the child's home, the approximate family income, livestock owned, 
food canned, usual bedtime of the child, newspapers and magazines 1n 
the home, church and Sunday school attendance, length of time the 
family has lived in the community, and the education of the ners 

Another set of questions is used for gathering poa mires directly 
from the child: How many brothers and sisters do you have? How far 
do you walk to school? What time do you usually leave home each 
morning? What chores do you have to do? What do you d do on 
Sunday afternoons? Do you have a doctor when you are sick? 


soot 2 7 7 ‘hildren, pp. 240- 

1 g vus mission, Education for All American Ci y 

o, Educational Policies Ai ciation of the United States, Washington, D. C., 1948. 
2 Ibid., p. 242. 
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Visits to school by parents. Not only are school people going 
into the community and into the homes, but ways are being 
found to bring the parents into the school. Parent conferences at 
the school are arranged during and after school hours. In a few 
localities, school is dismissed early once a month and the parents 
confer with teachers for a period of about thirty minutes. In 
some schools, plans are made for the teacher to visit the home of 
each of his pupils once each term. This brings the parents and 
teachers closer together and demonstrates to the parents the 
teachers’ interest in their children. 

The daily visit of the mother to a nursery school is not unusual. 
On succeeding grade levels, parents are less inclined to come to 
school, largely because the children prefer not to have them come. 
Young people want to show their independence, and by the 
time they reach high school they may resent parental checking 
of school progress. However, definite days are being set aside 
for parent visits. Sometimes these school meetings are held at 
night so that the father also can come if he wishes to know what 
is happening in the school. In some Schools, various activities 
are planned, such as father-and-son night, family dinners for 


children of a particular grade, a back-to-school night, and the 
like. 


It is the custom in some high schools to hold class sessions 
during one evening each semester in order to acquaint parents 
with classroom procedures. Monthly meetings are conducted in 
other schools, consisting of a well-planned program of entertain- 
ment for the parents and provisions for parents to talk with 
teachers concerning their children. Teachers are gradually dis- 
covering the real worth of these meetings and are co-operating 


in carrying them out; through them they are enabled to achieve 
more effective guidance i 


educatio 


s. The faculty participate 
adership in garden clubs, 


Social groups, health councils, 
1 E > 
and children’s theaters, Many of these community services are 
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functioning in the small cities or consolidated districts of rural 


communities. 
An outstanding instance of community co-operation with 


school leaders is exemplified in Cleveland, Ohio. The Adult 
Education Committee of the Group Work Council of the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland has prepared a handbook on the 
Resources in Cleveland for Adult Education. The thirty-six participat- 
ing agencies are: 

Board of Education — Division of Adult Education 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

Case Institute of Technology 

Citizens’ Bureau 

Cleveland Art Museum 

Cleveland Bird Club 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 

Cleveland College ° 

Cleveland Council of Parent 
Cleveland Church Federation 
Cleveland Industrial Union C 
Cleveland Public Library 
Community Relations Board 
Council on World Affairs 
Cuyahoga County Library 
Cuyahoga Council of Parent 
Cuyahoga County Schools 
Day Nursery Association 
Family Health Association 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Fenn College 

Film Council 

Health Museum 
Jewish Community C 
John Carroll University 

Lakewood Public Library 

League of Women Voters 

Motion Picture fab oo 

M al Histor 

Doer pesce for Fel Advancement of Colored People 
Round Table — Council of Christians and Jews 

Schauffler College 

Urban League 


-Teacher Associations 


ouncil 


-Teacher Associations 


enters of Cleveland 
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Veterans! Administration 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Young Women's Christian Association ! 


This is an impressive group of organizations, working together 
for community welfare. The purposes and objectives of each 
organization are given in an outline prepared by the Committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph E. Crow. A community 
action story is written in those 45 pages. 

The following report of the Cleveland Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations is an example of the kind of community 
co-operation that can be displayed by citizens: 


CLEVELAND COUNCIL or PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


OBJECTIVES. To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church and community. 


To raise the standards of home life. 
To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and 
youth. 
To bring into closer relation the home and the school that parents 
and teachers may co-operate intelligently in the training of the child. 
To develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physi- 
cal, mental, social, and spiritual education. . . , 
PROGRAM. Programs are varied, including lectures, films, panel dis- 
cussions, book reviews, field trips, etc. 
Through the Co-operation of the Clevel 
many classes in Parent Educatio 
Millinery, Dressmaking, 


and Board of Education, 


n are held during the year, such as 
Ceramics, etc. 


Four Institutes are held each y 
sion, Public Welfare, Educati 
Regular Council meetings ar 
day, in the Auditorium of 
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1:30 p.m. (except when this schedule interferes with vacations or the 


National Convention). 
Chairmen’s meetings are held at the call of the Executive Board, to 


instruct the chairmen of the local units in subjects such as Juvenile 
Protection, Radio, Motion Pictures, Safety, Red Cross, Music, Art, 
International Relations, School Education, Health, 


Legislation, 
Mental Hygiene, Parent Education, Program 


Social Hygiene, 
Service, etc. 


Most communities have recognized the fact that the education 
and guidance of individuals is a co-operative venture. Hence 
they cither have established agencies or are in the process of 
setting them up for that purpose. Parents, teachers, school 
leaders, and citizens of the community must assume a co-opera- 
tive responsibility for effective guidance of youth and of older 
citizens who seek or need help. 

Parents need help in understanding the purposes of our schools. 
They find it difficult to keep up with new procedures, and often 
they do not appreciate the worth of new techniques. The public 
must be convinced of the value of the guidance services that are 
instituted in order that they may be willing to pay for them. In 
many cities a formal guidance program is delayed, not because 
the school leader does not have a plan but rather because the 
people have not been convinced that money spent for guidance 
is money well spent. Dollars expended in a good guidance pro- 
gram may have as much value as those spent on teacher service 


i c 

p sl in the sizes of schools and of cities goes an 

increasing need for expanding the guidance services. - Tu 

communities, citizens become acquainted with the n o0. es 

with its work. In larger comm many Fn p vie 

or nothing about the kinds of schools Anat exist or the offerings 
izations are attempting to 


i organ 
in these schools. Parent-teacher or$ 
bring schools and community closer together, but they are not 


i i undertaken by school and community. 
Lia ae ron professional staff has for i pepe 
to enrich and increase the effectiveness of the ina pr Em m 
rather than to relieve the board of education or p^ sc i» p op i 
of their responsibility in educational matters. Ihe sc 


unities, 


always successful. 
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the community should consider together school policies, cur- 
riculums, and buildings. This school and community interaction 
may take place through group action or through the services of 
individuals. . 

Services or activities. Co-operation that can be carried out 
effectively between school leaders and lay citizens is illustrated 
in the following types of activities. 


Activities and Group Location 


I. Activities are undertaken by 
professional and lay citizens 


Plan educational policies Battle Creck, Michigan 
Help plan the school curric- 
ulum Denver, Colorado 


Help plan building programs Seattle, Washington 
Seek to improve teaching 
conditions San Francisco, Calif. 
IL. Philanthropic groups encour- 
age experimentation and spe- 
cial services 


Five-year citizenship educa- 


tion study Detroit, Michigan 
The provision for handi- 

capped children Battle Creek, Michigan 
Nursery schools Rochester, New York 


Intercultural relations study Minneapolis, Minnesota 
A teacher-training program Pittsburgh, Pa, 
III. Community agencies aid the 
schools 
IV. Parents give the school per- 


Seattle, Washington 
sonal service 


Bronxville, New York 
New York City 
V. Schools and communities set Philadelphia, Pa. 
up the machinery for social in- Detroit, Michigan 
teraction Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
“VI. Communities and Schools seek Denver, Colorado 
to improve intercultural rela- Newton Center, Mass. 
tions Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Deming, Mexico 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
San Bernardino County, Calif. 
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VII. Community and schools attack Brooklyn, New York 
the problem of delinquency San Francisco, California 
Denver, Colorado 


VIII. Schools are concerned with Rochester, Minnesota 


community health and child St. Louis, Missouri 
care Greenville, South Carolina 


IX. Communities and schools pro- Cincinnati, Ohio 
vide recreation for the neigh- Rochester, New York 
borhood 
y-centered school. The book-centered school 
gave way to the child-centered school, and now the emphasis is 
placed upon the community-centered school. The child-centered 
school served to meet the child’s needs by linking the old with 
the new. At one time, attention was directed too much toward 
educational individualization rather than participation in group 
living. Emphasis on the past is not likely to insure proper prep- 
aration for living in the present. Moreover, learning can take 
place best when teaching is geared to the interest level of the 


learner. 


The communit 


ENRICHING INFLUENCES IN THE COMMUNITY 
The church, the press, the radio, television, the ee, eus 
Ming — ibute to school activities in the educa- 
Rdadvertg REDE of whatever age. The school 


tional development of the citizens ; 
program includes visits to places in the community. Also, through 


the medium of television, visits can be made to many places eed 
out leaving the classroom. Television may have more potentia 


for education than motion pictures have, since it depicts inter- 
esting events that can be brought into the focus of the camera 


às they are happening. 
For many years the ¢ 
in the educational development 
to exert that influence, and it is to 
rather than decrease its effectiveness. ae 
pim aad m the naL elp OR PAAR 
rine uit include pupil pain i 
Such experiences as camping, WOT k, farming, community $ 


hurch has exerted a powerful influence 
of individuals. It will continue 
be hoped it will increase 


People are turning to reli- 
rganized 
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after-school recreation, and various other types of community 
activities. These may take place away from the school building 
or in the building during or after school hours. nia aia 
the program should be supervised by the school personnel an 
supported by the public purse. "ue 
'The power of the press is not diminishing; newspaper subscrip- 
tions are increasing. Lay citizens want to rcad, to listen, and to 
see. They use all these avenues to try to arrive at truth as distinct 
from propaganda. Through the agencies of the community in 
co-operation with the school, individuals literally are being 
lifted by their boot straps; they are becoming enlightened. 
Recreational activities. Since physical and mental health are 
vital to the happiness and development of all citizens, the com- 
munity should be concerned with providing facilities that will 
enable individuals of every age to engage in the recreations which 


interest them. Recreational activities for all-round development 
should include those for: 


Physical health. 
Intellectual growth. 
Social enjoyment. 
Solitude and quiet. 
Creativeness. 


Spectator enjoyment. 


ANARWNS 


Community leaders 


may profit from a study of the following 
check list of criteria 


for evaluating a community recreation 
program. The list is devised to help those engaged in recreation 


to serve all groups toward the development of body and mind 
and toward a better understanding among the participants. 


A. The Individual 


1. Do the individuals participating in the activities gain in the joy 
of play and accomplishment? 

2. Are the activities fortunately or unfortunately selected as far as 
the individuals are concerned? 

Does the lack of proper clothes, or unacceptable social manners, 

and does the presence of emotional tensions and delinquency 

eliminate many from normal Participation in recreation? 


Is there opportunity for individuals to number among their con- 
tacts participants from all races and creeds? 
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5. Is recognition given to the fact that young people need security 
and happiness, which includes an inner confidence and oppor- 


tunity to form friendships? . . . 


B. The Groups 
1. Have the participants engaged in friendly rivalry rather than in 
competition? 
2. Have greater appreciations resulted from group work in music, 


art, the dance, or sports? 

3. Have groups had the opportunity to broaden their cultural hori- 
zons? 

4. Have competitive activities increased companionship and com- 
radeship among the groups? 

5. Is there opportunity through the organization of socialized activ- 
ity for interests to be directed away from the individual and to 


flow toward the others participating? . . . 


C. The Leadership 
1. Is recognition given to the religious holidays of the various groups 


using the center? 
2. Does the recreation leader equate activities so that individuals 
may participate according to their respective abilities? 
3. Do the center leaders have a definite conviction about the com- 
mon unities in the community? 
Is there a conviction by the center leaders that recreation is a 
universal requirement for all races, nationals, and creeds in the 


s 


community? 
5. Does the center leader induce, and even conspire to attract, the 


“stay-away youth" by extending recreational activities beyond 
the confines of the recreation center? ... 


The Community 

1. In planning recreation for the neighborhood, are the cultural 
and national characteristics of the people considered? 

2. Are the occupations of the participants taken into consideration 
in setting up group activity? 

3. Is there a realization and an appreciation on the part of the com- 
munity that the members of the community have a stake in the 


success of the recreation program? 
4. Is effort made in the recreation center to offset the social distance 
that often exists among groups 1n the community whose ideas do 


not “square” with one another? 
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5. Does the planned leisure-time program contribute to the follow- 
ing community goals? 
(a) Civic consciousness 
(b) Broadened cultural horizons 
(c) Socially acceptable attitudes 


(d) Adjustment of individuals to their own and other groups... 
E. The Activity 


1. Docs the activity provide normal social relationships? 
Does the activity serve as an agency for good social adjustment? 
- Does the activity furnish a wholesome form of recreation? 


- Does the activity provide opportunity for the development and 
appreciation of skill? 


5. Has the activity the 
petitive? 


AUN 


possibility of becoming too highly com- 


Training of school 
If a co-operative 
the school and the community, 


1 Joseph A. Liddy, “Criteria for Evaluati: i : m 
The Journal of Educational S. C dn Community Recreation Program, 
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any of the types listed on pages 379 and 380. The types of com- 
munity agencies vary with the community. In most communities, 
these agencies are willing to work with the college authorities 
in their task of training teachers. 


Ne 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


- Suggest ways in which the school can study the community. 
- Name four school-centered projects on which the community can 


work co-operatively with the school. 


- Differentiate between the “school community" and the “Com- 


munity School." 


- In what way can a school’s guidance service be of value to the adult 


citizens of the community? 


- Discuss the importance of the home as an agency of guidance. 
- What are the agencies in your community that are co-operating in 


the educational program of all the citizens? 


- Should the co-operation be between individuals and the schools or 


between groups and the schools? Give reasons. 


- What additional responsibilities can you add to those listed for 


teachers to the community, parents to the school, or community to 
the school? 


- Outline the values that may result from visits by parents to the 


Schools attended by their children. 


- What special educational or guidance projects have been conducted 


by professional and lay groups in your community? 


- What machinery is set up for social interaction between the schools 


and the community in your town or city? 


- What measures are taken in your community to combat delin- 


quency? 


- In what ways is television being used in your community? Suggest 


ways for improvement. 


- To what extent should a community provide recreational facilities 


for its citizens? 


- List the values that camp life brings to individuals. 
- Draw a diagram showing the functional relationship to guidance 


of a community-centered school. 


22 
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W. have attempted to intro- 


duce the reader to an understanding of the guidance concept 
and an appreciation of what is being done or should be done to 


help people from birth onward to achieve constructive and satis- 


rious areas of life experiences. 
tful consideration to guidance 
m of services that shall benefit 


é Es ement passes through the following 
stages: ( 1) recognition of the need, (2) formulation of objectives, 


this general form of progression, 


Organized guidance is a Product of twen 


tieth idealism. 
The last twenty-five years h età century ide. 


ave witnessed much experimentation 
388 
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in the field. For about fifteen years, guidance leaders have been 
appraising and evaluating the existing objectives and programs 
for the purpose of instituting or recommending desirable changes 
Or expansions. 

Areas of investigation. The evaluation of studies of guidance 
that have been completed or that still are in progress is concerned 
with three general areas of investigation. Attempts are made to 
review existing statements of guidance objectives, evaluate them 
in light of the results of investigations of guidance needs, change 
or expand them, and reformulate them. Other studies stress the 
functions to be served and the organization and personnel of 
existing programs, for the purpose of determining the efficacy 
of the component parts. Investigators also seek to evaluate the 
adequacy of the common practices and techniques to discover 
the extent to which they are effective 1n mecting their avowed 
Purposes. Besides these general areas of investigation, studies 
have been made of the success of guidance in special areas, such 
as educational and vocational guidance. 

In general, one of two patterns of study was employed in the 
Carly studies. Investigators approached their task cither (1) by 
Setting standards or preparing lists of characteristics considered 
desirable in a guidance program, or (2) by utilizing data result- 
ing from follow-up contacts with individuals who had partici- 
Pated in a guidance program, to discover the benefits to these 
individuals of such services. 

Two comprehensive studies of guidance in secondary schools 
Were conducted by Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 
The first study included (1) an analysis of the guidance objec- 
tives, (2) a description of the guidance program, and (3) the 
Measurement of the pupils of nineteen schools in ten cities. 
The second study was concerned with a three-year study of 
the pupils in four junior high schools. The reports of the 
Studies include detailed materials in various areas of investiga- 
tion,1 


1 For the complete description of these investigations, see G. N. Kefauver and 
:C. Hand, Appraising Guidance in Secondary Schools (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1941). For other studies, consult Chapter 19 of Pupil Personnel Service, edited 
by F, G, Davis (International Textbook Company, Scranton, 1948), and Chapter 
yxvni of Principles of Guidance, edited by A. J. Jones (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
ork, 1945), 
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Specific aspects for study. An appraisal of the oo 
of a guidance program can take the form of a general survey o 
the objectives, personnel, and procedure of the whole program of 
an institution or a community. Another approach is to concen- 
trate upon the success of one phase of the guidance services in 
an institution, such as guidance in group or individual situations, 
training of personnel, the guidance folder, placement, and so 
on. A study of the outcomes of 
an evaluation of the following: 


1. Curriculum offerings in relation to pupils’ educational needs 
- Efficacy of orientation programs 
3. Number and kind of courses or o 

situations 
- Adequacy of provision for individual counseling 


4 

5. Adequacy of the program of pupil evaluation 
6. Extent to which pupils are sti 
7 
8 


guidance services might include 


N 


ther forms of guidance in group 


mulated to work at maximum capacity 
“drop-out” 


pportunities for further study or voca- 


- Causes of pupil failure and 
. Pupil acquaintance with o 
tional selection 
9. Competence in their res 
of the guidance personn 
10. Adequacy of guidance 
etc. 
11. Amount and kind of co 
guidance program 


12. Success of graduates in higher schools or on the job 
13. Attitude of graduates t 


oward the guidance services received while 
in school 


pective guidance activities of the members 
el and of the school staff as a whole 
materials; space, equipment, tests, records, 


mmunity co-operation with the school 


14. Parents attitude toward and c 


0-operation with the school guidance 
program 


A committee of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
used by 2,177 high schools i 


and practices. ary of their findings is reported in 
Table IV. 
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Taste IV. Frequencies of Ratings on Each of the 15 Guidance 
Characteristics for 2,177 High Schools* 


S E g% 3 
88 |8 |55 88 
Si | 5 ek 
ge |A [ge jae 
2 z0 © z'8 FEES 
g ó o 
8 lotel Ba poal 8 
g|BFES| ES | SES 8E 
* |288| ee |528|25 
S |zx&| 426 |2aa|40 
Frequencies 
Characteristics 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Role of Guidance Services 18 515 828 680 138 
2. Comprehensive Cumulative 
Records 08 | 563 645 525 336 
3. Teacher Use of Records 23 155 663 534 802 
IRGSSOUMEITUREIOEPSOCORUS | 
4. Training of Person in Charge 93 142 640 762 540 
5. Organizing and Administering 
the Program 113 245 866 739 214 
6. In-service Training Program 182 167 876 678 274 
7. Counscling Services 76 587 776 539 199 
8. Role of the Teacher 10 | 145 988 722 | 314 
9. "Teachers Contribute to 
Curriculum Revision 87 411 985 535 161 
10. Community Resources and 
the Program 278 622 791 385 101 
11. Orientation to New School 94 360 832 691 200 
12. Placement Service 176 | 274 925 479 | 323 
SEM owcemehEsEMCR 
13. Program of Follow-up Studies | 274 | 425 | 801 | 550 | 127 
14. Appraisal of Guidance Services| 343 | 742 | 681 | 327 | 84 
15. Adequate Individual Coun- 
seling both During School 
86 326 825 619 321 


and Post-school Periods 


1 Franklin R. Zeran and Galen Jones, “The National Picture of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Service," The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 32, No. 156, October, 1948, p. 63. 
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recognize their responsibilities, and conscientiously render the 
services that are needed. The following questions should be 
answered thoughtfully and honestly by anyone who is associated 
in any way with guidance activities. 


ATTITUDE TowARD GUIDANCE 


' In the light of your school responsibilities and your relation to the 
guidance services offered by your school, answer the first set of questions 
and the set that applies specifically to you in your school assignment. 
Compare your own attitude with that of other school people with whom 
you are acquainted. Check your response in the appropriate column — 
Yes or No — if either represents your usual behavior. If there is doubt 
as to whether the answer should be Yes or No, check the ? column. 


As a Member of the School Personnel Yes ? No 


1. I understand what is meant by the education 
of the whole individual. 

2. I keep up-to-date in educational literature. 

3. I have taken courses in the field of guidance. 

4. I attend guidance conferences. 

5. I exercise reasonable control over my behavior 
in school and out of school. 

6. Ilike people. 

7. I regard guidance as a continuous process. 

8. I believe that a person should be encouraged 
to make his own decisions and to plan his own 
life. 

9. I believe that attitudes and behavior can be 
improved through sympathetic guidance. 

10. Through my own attitudes and behavior I in- 
spire others to have confidence in my judg- 
ment. 


As an Administrator 


1. Within budgetary and building limitations, I 
have provided guidance facilities for the 
school. 

2. Asa co-operative undertaking, my faculty and 
I have developed a school guidance program 
appropriate to pupil needs. 

3. I allocate guidance responsibilities among the 
members of my faculty on the bases of personal 
fitness and interest. 


4 
5 


As 
1 


10. 


- I try to motivate superior 
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. I carefully select new additions to the staff. 

. I encourage a guidance-minded attitude 

among faculty members and pupils. 

I provide in-service training in guidance for 

my faculty. 

I refrain from directing guidance policies. 

I confer with guidance personnel and teachers 

concerning individual pupil problems. 

I encourage parental co-operation. 

- I encourage co-operation between community 
agencies and the school. 


a Teacher 

- I attempt to apply learning content to 
present and future needs of my pupils. 

I try to meet the individual needs of learners. 
I acquaint myself with all the data concern- 
ing my pupils contained in their individual 


records. 
I am patient with slow learners and adapt 


teaching content to their level of mastery abil- 
ity. 


the 


pupils toward par- 
cts. 


ticipation in enriching study proje 
nd mental 


- I give attention to the physical a 
health of my pupils. 

I refrain from regarding all pupils as 
lems" but am alert to problem situations. - 

- I work co-operatively with the school guid- 
ance staff and fellow teachers. : 
I am willing to assume guidance responsi 
ities. 

I am willing to devote time 
Operating with parents 
Sroups. 


“prob- 


bil- 


and energy in co- 
and community 


Asa Member of the Guidance Staff 


1 


2. I 


- I keep myself well-prepared to meet my spe- 


cific responsibilities. 

am accurate and intellige 
tration and use of individual ev 
terials. 


nt in the adminis- 
aluating ma- 


Yes 


393 
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Yes ? No 
3. I keep correct records and file them properly. | 
4. I try to understand my counselees. 
5. I maintain a friendly, objective, and co-op- | 
erative attitude toward my counselees. 
6. I refrain from dictating plans of action to my 
counselees. 


7. I am a co-operative member of the school staff 
and the guidance personnel. 


- I refrain from duplicating the activities of my 
co-workers. 


oo 


I work co-operatively in guidance projects 
with parents and other community individuals 
or groups. 

Insofar as is possible and desirable, I continue 


to serve my counselees after they have left the 
School. 


10. 


PROBABLE TRENDS IN GUIDANCE 


Guidance is coming to be envisaged as constituting a much 
larger area of influence than merely that of vocational guidance. 
In fact, guidance workers who consider their main function to 
be that of helping an individual in his vocational adjustment 


recognize and take into consideration all the factors of his expe- 
rience instead of concentratin: 


i g only upon occupational com- 
petence as such. 


Vocational guidance. As time goes on, the in-school and out- 
of-school personnel of vocational guidance will improve their 
facilities and techniques in the matching of workers and jobs. 
With an increased appreciation of the worth to society and the 
dignity of constructive occupational activities, 
their present prestige value, should come more e 
scales and more hygienic workin 
fields. Consequently, young 
allow themselves to be guide 


fields for which they are personally fitted. 


Extension of guidance services, The future probably will see 
a greater recognition of the value of guidance to an individual 
from early childhood years through adulthood. More refined 


regardless of 
quitable wage 
8 conditions in all occupational 
people, with parent approval, will 
d toward entrance into occupational 
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and valid techniques of personality analysis and evaluation will 
be constructed. Similarly, there should come a more intelligent 
and exact understanding of social conditions, needs, and demands. 
Hence we should become more effective in guiding an individual 
With whose potentialities and interests we are well acquainted 
toward a better adjustment in and to world affairs, with less 
uncertainty concerning what it is to which he should adjust. 
In this connection, curriculum reorganization will be under- 
taken for the purpose of bringing the individual and society 
together in a more wholesome and amicable relationship. To 
achieve desired objectives, it will become the responsibility of 
school people in general, and of the guidance personnel in par- 
ticular, to effect a more personal and constructive working rela- 
tionship of the school with parents and with the community. 
Parents and school. Parents, either individually or in parent- 
teacher associations, will then know the schools which their 
children are attending and will work in close co-operation with 
administrators, teachers, and counselors. Beginnings already 
have been made in this area. In some elementary schools, the 
Parents of children in a particular grade form themselves into 
à grade group. They follow their children’s progress; they become 
Well acquainted with the teacher of the grade and other faculty 
Members interested in their children; they are welcome visitors 
to the classroom during regular class sessions; and they co-op- 
frate in a practical way in the construction of class projects. 
Unfortunately, this close relationship between parents and the 
School personnel, except in rare instances, 1$ not yet evident on 
School levels above the elementary. 


School and community. There will be 
between the school and the community. Schools will become 


increasingly community-centered as young people are helped 
to take their places as respected and eflective community mem- 
bers. School guidance staffs and community guidance agencies 
Will come to greater agreement concerning their respective 
Tesponsibilities for individual and general welfare, so that there 
Will be à minimum duplication of effort. The community will 
Come into the school, and the school will go into the community. 

hereby young people will be afforded greater opportunity for 

€veloping resourcefulness, co-operativeness, and self-reliance 


greater co-operation 
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through participation in school and community projects that 
are realistic and conducive to the achieving of constructive 
outcomes. 

Guidance a national responsibility. In the discussion of 
guidance objectives, functions, and procedures, attention has 
been directed to the ways in which various aspects of guidance 
services are organized and administered in specific schools, other 
institutions, and community localities. As was pointed out, 
guidance emphases differ from school to school and from place 
to place. The wide range of difference that exists in the various 
sections of America is impressive. 

The time may be ripe for a pooling of guidance attitudes and 
activities. Without interfering with state and community rights, 
it may be possible to awaken a country-wide awareness of the 
guidance concept and to develop a general but flexible structure 
for the organization and implementation of guidance services. 
In this connection, Mathewson offers the following: 


TENTATIVE POINTS FOR INCLUSION IN A STATEMENT OF NATIONAL 


Ponicv 


Assuming fundamental agreement on the main points, a projected 
program of development in guidance for American education may be 
formulated upon such items as the following: 

1. A systematic and continuous process of guidance in education, 


embracing specialized and nonspecialized services, is essential in ren- 
dering professional aid to the individu 


f al throughout his educative 
career and in subsequent adjustment. 


2. The financing of educational programs at all levels, including 
adult education, should incorporate provision for the organization and 


operation of guidance and student personnel services in close relationship 
with instruction. The ratio of ex 


5 to 10 per cent of the total edu 
and institutional medium. 


penditure for guidance may vary from 
cational cost, depending upon the level 


3. A Department of Guidance and Personnel Services should be 


established in the United States Office of Education to serve all levels 
of education and should be headed by an assistant to the Commissioner 
of Education. 


4. Each state department of education should have a similar depart- 
ment or bureau, headed by a state consultant in guidance, who should 
be assisted by the following specialists: a supervisor of counseling; 4 
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supervisor of in-service training; a supervisor of tests, measurements, 
and appraisal; a supervisor of educational and vocational information. 

5. Standards for the training and selection of guidance personnel 
should be those indicated in the appropriate manuals and standards 
periodically formulated in the Council of Guidance and Personnel 


Associations — in accordance with the certification needs of the various 


states. 

6. A joint national body, composed of designated representatives of 
the National Education Association, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, the United 
States Office of Education, and of training institutions should under- 
take, through selected subcommittees, co-operative study of urgent 
Current problems, such as: 

a. Systematic application of occupa 
distribution of trained workers accor! 
of American society, in such a way 
individual choice. 

b. Co-ordination and effective uti 
the field of measurement and individual appraisal. 

C. Provision of regional guidance services for youth and adults on 
the basis of demonstrations made at university guidance centers. 

d. Articulation of guidance and personnel services between various 


educational levels. 
€. Effective systems of organization an 
programs at all levels. 


f. Feasible means of relating a : 
n all ficlds of education. 
ophies and schools of thought 


] service movement.! 


tional data to the guidance and 
ding to the service demands 
as to retain full freedom of 


lization of data and facilities in 


d administration of guidance 


dministrative, guidance, and instruc- 


tional interests i 
g. Reconciliation of various philos 
within the guidance and personne 


A PERSONAL COMMENT 


servations, comments, and points 


; e dd ; 
9f view resulting from the authors experiences with various 


aspects of guidance activities on all school levels. What is being 
d. and what should be done or 


n the future are presented and 
ble. To close the discussion, we 
uidance and express some of 


Throughout this book are ob: 


1 Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, pp. 267-268. Harper & 


B 
TOthers, New York, 1949. 
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the cautions we believe should be exercised by everyone who 
attempts to render guidance services. 

It is our belief that guidance, intelligently and objectively 
interpreted, is a necessary concomitant of education aimed at 
responsible citizenship in our increasingly complex world civili- 
zation. People need direct or indirect help in meeting day-by- 
day decision-requiring situations as well as in adjusting to major 
crises in their lives. We are convinced of the necessity of making 
available to everyone those guidance services which will increase 
his own power of self-determination and course-of-action planning and 
Julfülment. 

Various factors have combined to bring about a recognition 
of the fact that intelligent and effective guidance should be con- 
tinuous from early childhood to old age. Among these factors 
can be included the following: 

1. The results of psychological studies indicate that the carly 
years of an individuals life are extremely important and that 
many problems experienced during adolescence have their roots 
in behavior patterns formed during these earlier years. Hence 
both children and parents of young children need guidance. 

2. Experiences during World War I made us aware of the 
many problems of adjustment that arose among service men, 
not only while they were in service, but also when they returned 
to civilian life. During and after World War II, definite attempts 
were made to offer carefully planned programs of guidance 
services to all who were associated with the war effort. These 


services are being continued in a modified form for our civilian 
population. 


3. Eras of economic depression or inflation represent periods 
of time during which it may be difficul 


b l liyi P t for individuals to meet 
abnormal living conditions without assistance from experienced 
counselors. 


si pe d based entirely upon romantic love rather than 
upon a combination of physical attraction, respect, and admira- 
tion, in conjunction with parental approval of the mate, may 
bring with it problems of marital adjustment that lead to the 
divorce courts unless help toward their solution is available. 

5. Modern encouragem: 


" ement of the child toward participation 
in all phases of community activity makes the rearing of children 
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a much more difficult task for parents now than was the case 
when the home was considered the center of a growing child's 
life interests. 

6. Changing attitudes toward religion and affiliation with 
religious organizations deny to some persons of all ages the 
Strength that is inherent in an appreciation of spiritual values, 
too often leaving them without a rudder to help steer the course 
of their lives. 

7. The increasing life span which we are experiencing involves 
Problems of adjustment to old age and its concomitants of retire- 
ment from active occupational participation, relationships with 
younger members of the family, and social and recreational 
Opportunities. 

We must take heed that we are not too easily satisfied with 
the achieving of what may be no more than superficial guidance 
Outcomes. We should not allow “guidance” to degenerate into 
r a panacea for all ills. Elaborate organ- 
complex techniques, expensive 
y trained counselors who 
ce do not 


a fetish, a leaning post, o 
lzations, complicated records, 
equipment, and a host of academicall n c 
can boast of having earned a Ph.D. degree in guidan no 
Necessarily reflect within their structural boundaries the spirit 
of the Golden Rule. Until everyone in our own country and 
Outside it can and does express in his attitudes and behavior an 
appreciation of the desirability of doing unto others as he would 

ave others do unto him, the guidance counsclor, no matter 

Ow sincere he may be, will be faced with the challenge of 
destructive forces which he can hardly hope to overcome. — 

. As we guide, are we developing self-control and an apprecia- 
tion of personal responsibility for our own conduct and the wel- 
fare of others? Or are we, consciously or unconsciously, encourag- 
Ing self-interest and too great concern with one's own rights, 
ambitions, and satisfactions? These are questions that must be 
answered frankly and without any mental reservation by every- 
One who is striving to achieve, or who hopes to help others achieve, 
Wholesome and satisfying behavior patterns. 

Let us not fool ourselves. Help is needed by every OBS. of us 
at some time in his life; but no one except the individual himself 
fan make the adjustment that is personally satisfying and 
Socially desirable. We must realize that society 1s made up of 
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individuals, every one of whom may be both a victim of existing 
conditions and the cause of those conditions. Individual guid- 
ance is but a drop in the bucket. Unless the American people, 
individually and collectively, subscribe in acts as well as in 
words to the old but ever-new ideals of honesty, forthrightness, 
selflessness, industry, and personal morality, guidance services, 
even though offered by able, well-trained, and sincere counselors, 


can do no more than scratch the surface of personal adjustment 
to a complex and confused world. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 1 


CERTIFICATES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY SERVICE 


Policies, Rules, and Regulations Effective September 1, 1951 


CERTIFICATES VALID FOR GUIDANCE SERVICE 


ss didus “Guidance service" means the duties hereinafter de- 

which are performed by a member of the professional staff 

B s public school system. The staff member may carry such a title 

e Suidance director,” “guidance co-ordinator,” “counselor,” “dean,” 
adviser,” “teacher-adviser,” “teacher-counselor.” 


Certificate required. A teacher or other staff member who devotes 


ore than five classroom periods a week to duties hereinafter described 


es hold a certificate valid for guidance service. A teacher or other 
Ri member may be assigned to guidance service under the direct 
mer UN of a duly qualified counselor in the respective school, 

vided the guidance duties of such assigned teacher or staff member 


o : 
end exceed ten classroom periods a week. 

Uties. Subject to the direction of the superintendent of schools, 
extracurricular, curricular, and personal 


d related problems; to confer with parents, 
ommunity agencies on the educational, 
blems of pupils; to give instruction 
and courses of study, further educa- 


D occupational information, and related topics; to maintain current 
Se reliable information on higher education, special training, and 
i "pational opportunities; to assist pupils with employment problems; 
tive “Pare, maintain, or supervise the maintenance of pupils’ cumula- 
records; to advise the superintendent, principals, and other staff 
“mbers in regard to all matters relating to educational and vocational 


Idance services and to do related work as required. 
401 


adm with pupils on 
Bees school policies an 
e specialists, and c 
in adi social, and vocational pro 
. School orientation, curriculums, 
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§ 118. Certificates valid for guidance service 


1. Provisional certificate 


a. Preparation. The candidate shall have completed an approved four- 
year curriculum leading to the baccalaureate degree (or approved equiv- 
alent preparation) and in addition 30 semester hours in approved 
graduate courses. The total program of undergraduate and graduate 


preparation shall include 16 semester hours in courses approved as 
preparation for guidance. 


The following schedule will be used to appraise the 16 semester-hour pro- 
gram: 


Semester-Hour 
Fields Range 


1. Understanding the individual (dynamics of behavior; needs and 
characteristics of the individual) 


——m 2 to 4 
2. Principles and practices of guidance................00.2005 2to4 
3. Technics OE COBEN in esso nes dar iaro esis gd too 2 to 4 
4. Measurement and appraisal for the use of counselors (including 
SASOS I) esr aera ark pos uote aves E UTE Kare! RU Ra eee ERS 2 to 6 
5. Survey, organization, and use of educational and occupational 
TEODAD acra 5s apte MEI aM Zips Ste iure duis AREE SNES 2 to 4 


(1) Substitution. Five years of approved and appropriate journey- 
man experience, the one-year industrial teacher-training program, 
and 30 semester hours of approved and appropriate study complete 
subsequent to the one-year industrial teacher-training program may 5€ 
offered in lieu of the preparation specified in the above paragrap but 
not in diminution of the courses approved as preparation for guidance- 


b. Experience. The candidate shall have completed three years of 
approved and appropriate experience. 


Approved and appropriate experience m: i ing i oved 
schools, appropriate industrial or sd e bes ua Men service under 
a qualified counselor, professional work in industry or public employment 
service, or a satisfactory combination of the above. Experience other than 
teaching shall be of a type that will give the candidate an understanding 
and appreciation of the problems that pupils face upon leaving school. 


c. Teacher's certificate. The candi , 
: idate shall h i ficate 
or a statement of eligibility for a cer ah Sith a geak 


i i ing i e 
publiciseholsiot New York State tificate valid for teaching in th 


d. Time validity. The provisional j ? - 
years from date of issuance, Certificate shall be valid for fiv 


e. Eligibility for permanent certificate. T 5 
: Ms - The holder of ovisional 
certificate shall be eligible for the permanent —— hereinafter 
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described provided he has completed, prior to the termination date of 
Said provisional certificate, 14 semester hours in courses approved as 
preparation for guidance in addition to the requirements in paragraph 


4 of this subdivision.! 


2. Permanent certificate 

a. Preparation. The candidate shall have completed an approved four- 
year curriculum leading to the baccalaureate degree (or approved 
equivalent preparation) and in addition 30 semester hours in ap- 
proved graduate courses. The total program of undergraduate and grad- 
uate preparation shall include 50 semester hours in courses approved 


as preparation for guidance. 


The following schedule will be used to appraise the 14 semester-hour pro- 
Bram; ? 
Semester-Hour 
Fields Range 
1. Either one or both of the following: ' : i 
a. Supervised field work and practice in guidance in public " 
to 6 


schools, or 


b. Courses as follows: 2to4 
2 to 


Advanced course in the practice of counseling.......... 
d appraisal for 


Advanced course in measurement an à 
GOLDSelOES, «ac nnn idea ys nea nent E GEERT SO nes s mid 

2; Organization and conduct of the guidance program. ..... vee 2 to 4 
1 and occupational information 2to4 


3. Advanced course in educationa 
nimum requirements in each of the 
ffer one or more courses from the 
fy the 14 semester-hour 


& Candidates who have completed the m! 
lelds for the permanent certificate may o D 
Ist of optional courses as enumerated below to satis 


requirement: 
Semester-Hour 
G Optional Courses Mig 
The P Dynamics.....-+++ et 
€ Family 

Social Case Work Problems : b: : 

abor Problems bad] 

BOBRTENE, Loa aea woos © side Meme mt EEUU ze 


rsonality Development and Measurement 
1 ituti i of approved and appropriate journeyman 
(1) Substitution. Five years d her-training program, and 30 


€Xperien industrial teac 
ce, the one-ycar indus 
Semester hoars in approved courses completed subsequent to the one- 


Year industrial teacher-training program may be offered in lieu of the 
Preparation requirements in subdivision a of this section Eo in 
iminution of the specific courses approved as preparation for guidance. 


1 . 
See subdivision 2 of these regulations. 
ee subdivision 1e above. 
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b. Experience. The candidate shall have completed five years of 
approved and appropriate experience, one of which shall have been 
in teaching in an approved school and one in appropriate occupations 
other than teaching, and two in guidance service in public schools of 
New York State. 


As used in this section, year of teaching means a minimum of 160 days 
of full-time teaching or supervision, and the whole must have been completed 
within a period of not more than five consecutive years. Year of experience 
other than teaching means a minimum of 1200 clock hours of appropriate 
experience, and the whole must have been completed within a period of not 
more than five consecutive years, subsequent to high school graduation, and not 
more than ten years prior to the date of the issuance of a provisional certificate. 

Two years of guidance service means a minimum of 320 days of assigned 
duties in guidance service as described heretofore in these regulations. 


c. Teacher's certificate. The candidate shall hold either a certificate 


or a statement of eligibility for a certificate valid for teaching in the 
public schools of New York State. 


d. In-service study and training requirement. The holder of a permanent 
certificate shall during each successive ten-year period from date of 
issuance complete six semester hours in approved courses or the equiva- 
lent in approved and appropriate professional activity, such as member- 
ship in study groups for professional and cultural improvement, travel, 
authorship, teaching approved courses offered by a recognized institu- 
tion of higher or professional education, occupational experience other 
than teaching, leadership in extraschool activities, leadership in Pt 


fessional associations, and leadership in appropriate community 
activities, 


Courses, studies, and activities offered by a counselor toward the satisfaction 


of the in-service study and training requirement shall be submitted to the State 
Education Department for prior approval. 


e. Time validity. The permanent certificate shall be valid continu- 
ously except when the holder thereof has not been regularly employe 
in a teaching, supervisory, or administrative position in the public 
schools of New York State within a five-year period and has not 
satisfied the in-service study and training requirement prescribed in 


paragraph d of this subdivision; in which idi f the 
certificate held by such person shall lapse. case the validity o 
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